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Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 





Copyriear. 18%, By THE O. JUDD CoMPANY, 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculiurist, 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, | 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat, and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 












And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 


And catch the burning sparks that fly... 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
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_—_ 
Dry leaves upon the wall, 
Which flap like rustling wings, and seek escape, 
A single frosted cluster on the grape 
Still hangs—and that is all. Susan CooLipGE. 
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1886 Begins Now. 


{== All former and New Subscribers for 
1886, whose subscriptions immediately come 
to hand, will receive the American Agriculturist for 
November and December of this year free. 





Forward ! 
i a 

The Eighth Volume of the Tenth Census, pub- 
lished at the close of 1884, contained the following 
remarkable endorsement of the American Agricul- 
turist by the United States Government: ‘The 
American Agriculturist is especially worthy of men- 
tion, because of the remarkable success that has at- 
tended the unique and untiring efforts of its pro- 
prietors to increase and extend its circulation. Its 
conteuts are duplicated every month for a German 
edition, which also circulates widely.”’ 

For nearly a haif century, the American Agricul- 
turist has been, as it is to-day, the leading agricul- 
tural journal of the world. It istaken and read 
wherever the English and German languages are 
spoken, and we have confidence that with the con- 
stant improvements being made, it will continue 
to elicit the approval, not only of the United States 
Government, but of hundreds of thousands of 
readers in both hemispheres. Subscribe now. 








A Magnificent Supplement. 


Our readers will agree with us, that the Sup- 
plement to this November number is a “thing of 
beauty,” from the first cover to the close. It pre- 
sents a very large number of ornamental, useful 
and instructive premiums, presented to the sub- 
scribers and friends of the American Agriculturist, 
for aiding in the great work of extending its 
sphere of usefulness. Every person, who desires 
to canvass for the American Agriculturist, or to raise 
clubs, will please immediately communicate with 
us; also see other pages of this number. 


Will every rea-<4 9), 
der please turn WZ 
to page 480, before looking at the 


beautiful engravings and reading 
the instructive articles in this 


NOVEMBER 

Gs Number. Z wy 

Canvassers Wanted Everywhere—Men, 

Women and Children. 
—<—>-— 

The inducements to canvassers for the American 
Agriculturist this year, are far greater than ever be- 
fore. We are enabled to offer very profitable em- 


ployment to every person who immediately applies 
for it. 
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Saving and Making Money. 


Do not fail to read the article under this heading 
on another page of this November number. 
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While November in the northern portion of our 
great country brings snow and ice, and stormy 
winds, and the necessity for protection to animals, 
to have crops well housed, roofs tight, and all things 
ready for whatever the weather may have in store, 
as we go southward, we note differences, and in the 
Carolinas we come upon September or mild Octo- 
ber weather ; in southern Georgia, Florida, and the 
Gulf States we find summer weather. The ripen- 
ing fruits and crops indicate the progress of the 
season. The harvest of corn, and corn-fodder, the 
picking of cotton as it ripens, though the swelling 
bolls promise additional pickings, are labors ex- 
tending over a considerable period, but neverthe- 
less mark well the advancing season. So it is that 
advice given about farm-work may have especial 
application to the belt north of the Ohio, and Mary- 
land, yet ‘it will give valuable hints to others, 

igs 
Live Stock 
are to be our especial watch and care for the com- 
ing four months at least, We need to winter them 
as economically as possible, yet have them all the 
time gaining. No animal is profitable at a stand- 
still. Stock wintered on the warmest side of a 
corn-stack, and coming out ‘‘spring-poor,”’ are in 
no condition to make good returns during the sum- 
ner. At this season, look especially to the comfort- 
ableness of their quarters, that they may be easily 
cleaned, warm, and well-aired when needed. Alter- 
ations that will facilitate foddering, littering, and 
clearing out, should be planned and carried out at 
once. Tight board walls, or any others, are a much 
cheaper source of warmth than much feeding, so 
far as neat cattle, horses in use, pigs, and poultry 
are concerned. Horses and sheep with comfortable 
shelter, out of the rain, and well roofed, will bear 
any degree of cold they are likely to be subject to, 
if they have enough to eat, and the question of econ- 
omy depends on the price of hay and corn, and of 
hemlock boards. Food consumed merely to main- 
tain animal heat, deducting the value of the result- 
ing manure, isa dead loss. Beeves, sheep, and pigs 
gain very rapidly if well fed this month. The 
bracing air sharpens appetites, and the variety of 
rich feed is greater now than at any other time of 
the year. They should be crowded, but not over-fed. 

The same is especially true of poultry of all kinds. 
As soon as corn is dry enough, have it ground. It 
goes much farther. It has been said that three 
quarts of meal is worth half a peck of shelled corn, 
and that meal is one-quarter better for scalding, 
and one-third better for boiling, and we judge this 
to be about the truth. 

Breeding animals of all kinds should be selected 
with care. Ewes for good form, size, constitution, 
thriftiness, and good blood; served now, they will 
lamb in March. Sows for thriftiness, kindness of 
disposition, abundant milk, give the range of the 
orchard, as soon as the apples are picked, and keep 
in low flesh until served, next month. Near large 
towns, it is becoming more and more customary to 


have cows calve in November and December, so a8 


to be in full milk during the winter; cows at pas- 
ture will need some feed before the close of the 
month, both on account of the increasing cold and 


A PRESENT FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER.—See pages 480 and 481. 
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the shortness of the grass. In case of protracted 
drouths, look well to the water supply. 

Roots of all kinds keep better in pits than in cel- 
Jars. Make sure that the pits are well ventilated 
at first, and frost-proof. Feed out no roots at this 
season, except to fattening stock. Their special 
value for breeding animals and milch cows comes 
later in the season, or in the spring, when nothing 
equals them to regulate the bowels and give tone 
to the system. Roots are best fed in this order: 
small turnips, not marketable, after snow falls or 
the ground freezes ; then the larger soft turnips, to 
be followed by the small ruta-bagas ; then the little 
mangels and beets, followed by the large ruta- 
bagas, keeping the mangels and sugar beets for the 
spring. Carrots, as a rule, are more valuable for 
horses than for other stock, and if the supply is 
greater than is needed for the horses, it is better to 
sell them than to feed them. 


———->> 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


This month, to a large share of our readers, is the 
last in which much out-door work can be done. 
The most important duty now is, to make all snug 
for the winter. Fences and gates should be in good 
order. A few half-starved animals will ruin a young 
orchard iti a short time....Marketmen say that 
they have rarely known fruit to decay so rapidly as 
it has done the past season. This, of course, ap- 
plies to early varieties of apples, pears, etc. It is 
too soon as yet to know how it will be with late 
varieties, but every precaution should be tuken to 
avoid loss. Do not remove the fruit to the cellar 
too early, and then, by proper use of the shutters 
and ventilators, keep the temperature as near that 
of forty degrees as possible.... Young trees, espe- 
cially those planted this fall, should have the earth 
drawn to their stems, to form a mound a foot or 
two high. This will support them against the 
winds better than stakes, and protect from mice. 
....An article on page 454 clearly states the condi- 
tions under which fall plantizg is advisable, and 
the utility of heeling-in young trees, to be ready for 
planting in spring....Make drains to carry off the 
surface water from the orchard....Cions for root- 
grafting, or for grafting the tops of trees, may be 
cut as soon as the leaves fall, packed in saw-dust, 
and kept in a cool place....If a young orchard is 
not so recorded that the name of each tree can be 
told at once, attend to it now. Labels are not to be 
trusted. Stocks for root-grafting during the win- 
ter must be taken up before the ground freezes, 
and buried in sand in a cellar....Rabbits avoid 
trees that have been smeared with blood, or rubbed 
with bloody meat. They are best for eating at this 
time; the use of traps will supply a delicacy, and 
preserve the trees....Manure may be drawn out 
and spread upon the orchard....1f currant and 
gooseberry bushes have not been pruned, do it at 
once; if more bushes are needed, make six-inch 
cuttings of the prunings, and if the ground is not 
frozen, plant them; otherwise keep in sand in the 
cellar....Strawberries should not be covered until 
the ground begins to freeze, but the material should 
be provided. Straw, bog, or (near the coast) salt 
hay, corn-stalks, or leaves will answer....Prune 
grape-vines as soon as the leaves fall. Young vines, 
planted last spring, may be cut back to three buds. 
Each old vine requires to be treated according to 
its present condition. Each bud left on the vine 
stands fora shoot next year; too many buds are 
usually left, and the vine overbears. 


ee 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 


If the weather is mild, much of the work men- 
tioned for October can still be done. After the 
crops are secured in their winter quarters, do what- 
ever will save a day or au hour next spring. Manure 
and plow all the land possible for spriag crops, 
Do not harrow, but leave the surface rough for the 
frosts to act upon....If the asparagus tops show 
much fruit, cut and burn them. <A young aspara- 
gus plant is a troublesome weed. Cover the bed 
with a liberal coating of coarse manure....The 
storing of celery,is given on this page....Beets, 











carrots and other roots, in small quantities, may be 
kept in boxes of sandy soil. Larger lots may be 
preserved in pits, dug three or four feet deep, 
and six feet wide. The roots are to be stacked 
in sections of about two feet, leaving six-inch 
spaces to be filled with soil. Such a pit, when fin- 
ished, will contain two feet of roots, six inches of 
soil, two feet more of roots, and so on. The whole 
is covered with two feet or so of soil, well rounded 
off. Sometimes roots are placed in barrels which 
are set in the ground and covered with a temporary 
roof of boards and straw....Take up parsley for 
the winter’s supply, before the ground freezes, and 
plant in a box or keg, which in the lack of a green- 
house, may be kept in a kitchen window....The 
storing of cabbages is treated elsewhere..... Cab- 
bage, cauliflower, and lettuce plants should be 
already set in cold frames. The danger now is in 
too much heat. Do not cover until freezing 
weather, and then give an abundance of air daily. 
—_—~—. 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


The lawn should not be mowed too late, as a 
good length of grass serves as protection during 
winter....Rake up the leaves from the roads and 
paths, where they do no good, and use them upon 
the borders and beds to cover perennial plants. 
Even the hardiest will be the better for this pro- 
tection. Leaves maybe kept from blowing bya 
sprinkling of earth....Perennial weeds, such as 
docks, plantains, etc, should be pulled up while 
the soil of the lawn is soft from the late rains.... 
The old method of binding up half hardy shrubs 
with a thick and close covering of straw, often kills 
the plants. Boughs of evergreens stuck around 
such plants are much better....If the Dutch bulbs 
—hyacinths, tulips, etc., are not already planted, 
get them in as soon as may be....The spire-like 
Swedish and other Junipers should be wound with 
twine, to prevent them from injury by the snow. 

—_——~<_—_ 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Bulbs for flowering indoors, should be potted ; 
set the pots in a dark cellar or pit, until wanted for 
blooming. Thesame applies to plants taken up 
from the borders for forcing in winter....The fight 
with insects should begin from the start. In the 
window garden, the plants can be taken toa bath- 
tub orsink for treatment. Frequent showering with 
water is best for the red-spider; tobacco tea will 
kill plant-lice ; hand-picking, if begun at once, will 
keep the mealy-bugs and scale-ice in subjection ; 
earth-worms in pots may be killed by the use of 
clear lime water ...Failure with house plants is 
frequently due to the sudden change from the 
open air to a close heated room. Make the change 
gradual by opening the windows on mild days.... 
Hanging baskets are best watered by plunging 
them into a bucket or tub of water, and letting the 
ball of earth soak through....Plants in ‘the hands 
of amateurs, often suffer more from too much, 
than too little water. Keeping the soil soaked will 
soon kill most plants. Itis bette: to wait until the 
plant shows that it needs water, before giving it. 





Bee Notes for November. 
L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
ape 
The flow of honey from fall flowers has been in 
most localities extremely light ; as a result of this, 
many have been compelled to feed their bees for 
winter. If the directions which have been given 
in these notes have been followed, all stocks should 
now be ready for their winter quarters. The time 
for taking them in will vary, according to the loca- 
tion. In the latitude of central New York, it is 


customary to pack them away about the middle of | 


the present month. It is not well to wait too late. 
Select a cool day, when the hives are dry. If the 
bees are to be wintered in a cellar, never stack the 
hives against the wall. It is much preferable to 
stack them in the center of the room, leaving a 
passage around the outside. If but few stocks are 
to be wintered, they should be raised on a bench, 
at least two feet from the cellar bottom. I would 





advise also raising the hives about one inch from 
the bottom board. This would leave room for 
cleaning off the dead bees, and will also prevent 
the opening at the bottom of the hive from becom- 
ing clogged with them. 

Ifa large number of stocks are to be wintered, and 
the room is to be filled, I prefer removing the bot- 
tom boards and placing the hives upon scantlings ; 
or bottom boards with a good-sized opening in the 
center may be used, which will answer the same 
purpose. The hives may be packed in tiers, one 
above the other, with scantling between. 

Do all handling of the hives as quietly as pos- 
sible, and as much as may be, avoid disturbing the 
bees. It is often well to take in part of the hives 
at a time, and leave them until they become quieted, 
before packing more. When all are in place, leave 
them perfectly quiet and undisturbed. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ Associa- 
TION.—The next annual meeting of this association 
will be held at Detroit, Mich., on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, the 8th, 9th, and 10th of Decem- 
ber. Bee-keepers generally should unite in mak- 
ing this a pleasant and profitable meeting. L. C. 
Root, President. W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogersville, 
Mich., Secretary. 
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Keeping Celery in Winter. 
—_—>—— 

There are several methods of preserving celery 
for winter use, all of which are easy and satisfac- 
tory—on paper! In looking’ back over the last 
twenty-five years, we can recall more than one 
failure, even when the best methods were adopted. 
In spite of all that is said to the contrary, it is not 
practically such an easy matter to preserve celery 
in the best condition, as one would imagine from 
the books. It is an exceedingly easy matter to 
make a mistake. You should attend to every de- 
tail, and either do the work yourself, or see that it 
is carefully and properly done. 

Ist. Leaving the plants in the trenches where 
they grew. When the winters are mild, as in Eng- 
land or in the Southern States, this is the better 
plan. In such a casé, the celery is planted in 
trenches a foot or so deep, and not on the surface. 
The object of the trench is to save labor in blanch- 
ing, and covering up with soil for the winter. 

2d. A good plan, and the one most commonly 
practiced, is to make a trench a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, and set out the plants in it upright, as 
they grew. This is a modification of the first 
plan. Instead of leaving the celery in the trenches, 
we make a new and deeper trench, when the soil is 
loose and dry, and when we can cover it up easily 
to keep out frost. The. usual plan is, to dig a 
trench about a foot wide, as in underdraining, 
leaving the soil unbroken on the sides. The trench 
is dug deep enough to bring the celery plants about 
level with the surface. The plants are placed up- 
right in the trench, about three thick, side by side. 
The roots are covered up with fine soil, precisely 
as if you were setting out the plants to grow, and 
it is desirable, [ think, to have considerable loose, 
fine soil all around the plants, four or five inches 
high, the higher the better, provided the soil does 
not get in between the stalks of the celery. When 
the trench is filled, place a wide board or two nar- 
row ones lengthwise on top of the trench. We 
place sticks across the trench, four or five feet 
apart, for the boards to rest on. We do not wish 
the boards to rest directly upon the celery. It is 
better to have an inch or so space between the 
board and the celery. If the celery is for your 
own use, and you wish to take out only plants 
enough at a time to last a few days, the boards 
should be short, as it is necessary to uncover the 
whole length of the board at once, unless you dig 
on the side of the trench, and take out the plants 
from under the board. 

My own plan, when we have many thousand 
plants to bury, differs from the above method only 
in one particular. I have great faith in the power 
of loose, dry earth, to keep out frost. Firm, un- 
broken earth, if not covered with snow, will freeze 
to a considerable depth, and so before making the 
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trench for the celery plants, we plow the soil three 
or four yards wide, leaving a dead-furrow in the 
center. We plow at least three times, sticking the 
plow in the second or third time almost up to the 
beam. This repeated plowing leaves a mass of 
fine, loose, mellow soil on each side of the trench. 
At the bottom of this dead-furrow dig out a trench 
a foct or fifteen inches wide, and set in the celery 
plants as in the former case. We draw the celery 
plants on stone-houts to the trenches. And in 
taking them up, we leave considerable soil adher- 


ing to the roots. Do not bruise the celery, and if’ 


any of the leaves are touched with frost, cut off 
the parts affected. It is much easier to keep out 
decay, than to stop it after it has started. With 
an abundance of loose, fine earth all around the 
trench, nothing is easier than to place the plants 
nicely and properly in the trench with a little 
earth between them. In fact, it will be easier to 
pat in the earth than to keep it out, as it is neces- 
sary to draw the earth plowed out, back to the 
trench, and more or less of it will get in between 
the plants. This is just what you want, but 
you must avoid letting the earth get between 
the stalks of the plants, as it is much trouble 
to wash it when preparing the celery for the 
table. Cover the trench with boards as before 
mentioned. Cover the boards a foot thick with 
straw, and throw earth upon it from the sides of 
the trench. We do not usually finish the work at 
once. If the weather is warm, there may be danger 
of the celery heating in the trench. This must be 
specially guarded against. This is why we like 
to have earth between the plants. 

Instead of throwing on all the earth on the top 
and sides of the trench at once, we prefer to wait 
until about the first of December, or just before 
very severe frost sets in. The plants are suffi- 
ciently protected to keep out rain, and to prevent 
injury from one night’s frost, however sudden and 
severe it may be. Then the soil on each side of the 
trench is so loose and porous, that we can plow it 
or spade it easily, while unbroken soil is frozen 
solid. At this final covering up for the winter, put 
on another layer of straw, and cover it up thor- 
oughly with earth, and that is all there is to do. It 
will form a ridge high enough to shed rain, and of 
course you will see that there is no danger of water 
soaking iuto the celery trench from tbe surface. 
When celery is kept in this way in a trench, spaded 
out of firm, unplowed earth, it will be nec:ssary 
to take a little more pains to keep out frost. The 
danger is not so much from the top, as from the 
sides of the trench, where the earth is unbroken. 
A covering of leaves, or pine-needles, or chaff, or 
straw for a yard or moreon each side of the trench, 
and a foot thick, wiil make you entirely safe. It 
will be well to cover this with fine earth. 

Celery will keep just as well in a cool cellar as in 
a trench, provided it is treated precisely as though 
it wasinatrench. The roots must be in contact 
with moist earth, and there must be earth enough 
around the plants to prevent too much evaporation. 
Draw a cartload or more of fine, clean,sandy soil inte 
the cellar. Place a board, a foot or more wide, edge- 
ways on the cellar floor, parallel to the cellar wall, 
and from eighteen inches to two feet from it. Make 
it firm in any way mostconvenient. In this box or 
trench set up the celery. Pack the earth around 
the roots and between the plants—the higher up 
the better. If you have only a few heads to keep 
in the cellar at a time, they may be set in a box, 
eighteen inches or two feet deep, treated precisely 
in the same way as above. If the soil at the bot- 
tom of the box gets dry, it must be watered. A 
good plan would be to set the box in water an 
inch or two deep. But this is not always conven- 
ient. Another plan is, to make a hole down through 
the celery inside the box, say at the corner, and 
pour in a few quarts of water, or until the soil 
around the roots is saturated. Celery that is only 
partially blanched, will keep longer than if already 
sufficiently blanched for the table. Good, sound, 
vigorous plants, that are growing when taken 
up, will bianch to some extent in the cellar or 
trench. But for this to take place, it is necessary 
for the roots to have moist soil around them. H. 





Shelter for Sheep. 
a 
Sheep are far better out of doors than shut up in 
close sheds or barns. They need protection from 
rain and snow on their backs, more than anything 
else, and if kept dry, will stand any degree of cold 
of our severest winters in the North. Nature has 
provided for this dry cold, and the very prutection 
afforded by the thick fleece, is one of the greatest 





Fig. 1—END OF SHEEP SHED. 


possible sources of injury from exposure to rain 
and wetsnow. We haveseen sheep so loaded down 
in this way that they were unable to rise and would 
have perished, had they not been released from 
their injurious burden. A very simple shed for 
sheep is shown on this page. Poles are set in the 
ground, and a tight roof is made, with boarded rear 
and front walls, so that the shed is closed at the 
ends, excepting for about four feet at the bottom, 
for the sheep to get in and out. This side boarding 
is not shown in theengraving. The feeding trough 
is at the front, and is supported by sloping posts 
which support a center beam to hold up the roof. 
An excellent shed of this kind may be made of posts, 
with split poles nailed to them and the sides and 
roofs; these are covered with straw, fastened on 
with binding twine. Thus made, it would cost 
very little in money and not much in labor, 


Onions.—What is a Scallion ? 
a 

The term scallion, is probably derived from the 
Ascalon onion, or Shallot. Many gardeners call it 
*scullion,’’ and no wonder. A scullion is a ‘‘mean 
fellow,’’ and of all mean onions, the scallion is the 
meanest. It is the dread of the onion grower. I 
always read ‘‘ The Doctor's Talks ”’ in the American 
Agricultuxist. I hope all the other boys do the 
same thing. And I should esteem it a particular 
favor, if he would give us a “ Talk ’’ about onions 
and scallions. I have been studying the subject— 
not from the books—but in the field. But I need 
an instructor, and I want the Doctor to help me. 
I have found out one thing. An onion can doa 
great many wonderful things. You sow a small 
seed, and the plant grows, and layer after layer, or 
scales, of rich-looking vegetatle matter are de- 
posited in the bulb, and as soon as the growth is 
complete. you have a nice, round, solid, firm ball 
composed of a dozen or so of concentric Jayers, 











Fig. 2.—SHEEP SHED WITH END REMOVED. 


distinctly marked, and with a fine film lying between 
them. This is what we want. Occasionally we 
have two onions in one, and some times three or 
four grown directly from the seed. This we do not 
want. If we take an onion and set it out in the 
soil, it grows, and throws up a seed stalk. Pinch 
off this seed stalk, and the onion below will split 
up into two or three or four separate onions in a 
bunch, and give a great crop of ripe onions in July. 

If the seed shoot is not pinched off, it will bear 


frequently there will be also new bulbs formed ag 
before. So much s0, that seed-growers occasional]. 
ly, when onions are scarce, leave the onions after 
the seed is gathered, to produce another crop of 
seed the next year. I will say nothing here 
about pctato onions and top onions. Itis evident, 
however, that you can do almost anything with an 
onion. But why does it produce scallions ? If you 
set out an onion in the spring, if it is a small one, 
it will produce a large bulb; if it is larger, it wil] 
split up into two or three bulbs ; if it is larger still, 
it will throw up a shoot, and produce seed, or seed 
and bulbs both. A scallion acts very much ag 
though it has mistaken the time of year. Instead 
of ripening up, it keeps en growing, throws out 
deep roots, and shoot after shoot, from the centre 
of the bulb, just as if it was set out in spring, J 
have dissected them again and again. They have 
all new shoots inside of them. A scallion, there- 
fore, would seem to be an onion, that was trying 
to produce seed the first year, or at any rate, to pro- 
duce new bulbs, such as we get from onion sets. A 
scallion is probably an onion that has been checked 
in its growth. And when rains come, it commences 
a second growth, similar to the growth of an onion 
set out for seed. X. 





Feeding Rack for Horses, 


A large quantity of hay and grain are wasted 
through the use of badly arranged racks and man- 
gers. The annexed engraving shows an arrange- 
ment for hay and cut feed, or dry grain, which pre- 
vents waste, and is very convenient for the horse 
und its owner. The manger extends across the 
whole stall (a single one), and is reached through a 















































FEEDING RACK FOR HORSES. 


falling door in the feeding passage. The hay-box 
goes to the bottom, and hasa barred door, through 
which the waste chaff may be removed if it does 
not work out. The feed-box is protected by a 
barred cover, made of half-inch round iron, having 
spaces through which the horse can feed, but the 
bars prevent him from throwing out the feed or 
grain, in the attempt to pick out the best. The 
halter is run through a hole in the top of the 
manger, ora ring bolt in the side of the stall, and has 
a block of wood at the end, by the weight of which 
itis kept drawn tight, leaving no slack for the horse 
to get entangled with. When the horses are fed, 
the feeding door is shut and fastened by a button. 


——-> 


ButcHEers’ Reruse.—The wastes of the slaugh- 
ter-house and butcher’s stall, form most valuable 
fertilizers where they can be utilized. Edwin P. 
Sellew, of Cattaraugus Co., has opportunity to ob- 
tain a more or less regular supply, and thousands 
of otuers all over the country can do the same if 
they will. We think the best way to handle fresh 
bones, with more or less flesh upon them, together 
with blood, and animal scraps and offal of all 
sorts, is to compost them with swamp muck, which 
has been well dried. The bones should be sledged 
up and mashed. We do it onarock. If there is 
not meat and blood enough to make active fermen- 
tation, add horse manure to the heap, placing it in 
layers with the bones. Such a heap must be in an 
out-of-the-way place, and protected from dogs. 











seed, and sometimes exhaust the bulb below, but 


When swamp muck is not at hand, good soil, or 
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sod-trimmings may be used. The bones will not 
all decay in six months, but will be reduced in size 
and number, so that if the heap is forked and the 
bones thrown out, many may be mashed, and the 
rest, with fresh ones, will form a new heap. The 


composted material, after the coarse, undecom- | 
posed bones are removed, will be found an admir- | 


able fertilizer. If apparently tvo rich, it should 
be mixed with more muck or earth. Carcasses cut 
in pieces may be treated iu precisely the same way. 


—oe-t 


Goldsmith Maid. 


The famous trotting mare Goldsmith Maid, for 
several years the recognized queen of the trotting 


American Polled Cattle. 


No close observer of the common cattle of this 
country can fail to have observed in different sec- 
tions a class of polled cattle which are almost uni- 
formly white or light roan in color, with dark ears. 
They are, as a rule, highly esteemed as milkers, 
| and we have found it to be a prevailing sentiment 
that they had Durham or Shorthorn blood by some 
not very remote cross. We have met with these 
cattle in New Engiand, in New Jersey, in the river 
‘counties of New York. The writer at one time 
owned a cow of this character, bought with the 
assurance that she would give twenty quarts of 





milk in her flush One year we tried her for a week, 





GOLDSMITH MAID, 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


course, died Sepiember 24, at the Long Island 
breeding farm of Mr. H. N. Smith, who has long 
been her owner, and who is reputed to have paid 
for her the sum of $40,000. At the time of her 
purchase, her own record of two minutes, fourteen 
and three-quarter seconds to the mile was the 
fastest that had ever been known over any course. 
She brought the record down to 2:14, at Mystic Park, 
Boston, .in September, 1874, and here it stood, 
until a faster than she could bring it lower. 
Meanwhile the noble mare was retired upon her 
well-won laurels, and produced for her owner two 
foals. She was buried with due honors, and it is 
reported that her resting place will be appropriately 
marked. It was hailed as a wonderful feat when 
Flora Temple trotted her mile in less than two 
minutes and twenty seconds ; and so indeed it was, 
The speed of the American trotting horse has been 
created by the combined efforts of trainers and 
breeders working upon the wonderfully plastic 
nature of the horse. They—the breeders and train- 
ers—had admirable material to work upon, and 
they have been improving in their own skill as fast 
as the horse has improved under their hands. Who 
shall say what the end will be? The horse has now 
to increase his speed only eight seconds, to com- 
pass the mile in Jess than two minutes, and, con- 
sidering what has been accomplished, our 
wonder could hardly be greater than at present, 
if in process of time the trotter can be made 
to equal the running horse in speed. 

The engraving which we here give represents the 
mare in her prime, and as she was familiarly known 
to her thousands of admirers who are sincere 
mourners at her death. She was bred by John B. 
Decker, in Sussex Co., N. J., and was by Alexander’s 
Abdalla, a son of Hambletonian, known also for- 
merly as Edsall’s Hambletonian. Her dam was by 
the original Abdalla, son of Mambrino, the sire of 
Hambletonian. So it will be seen that she was no 
chance foal, but the result of an excellent combina- 
tion of unsurpassed blood. According to the 
record she was foaled in 1857, hence at the time 
of her death was about twenty-eight years old, 





to see what she was doing. That was before the 
days of butter tests, and we did not know much 
about feeding. She had the run of a swamp 
meadow, in which the bog grass was sprouting ten- 
der and green, six quarts of corn-meal and bran a 
day,and nearly all the parsnips that she wanted. She 
averaged sixty-two and one-half pounds of milk a 
day, some days going to sixty-five, and over, giving 
in the week four hundred and thirty-seven and 








attempt to establish a breed of American polled 
cattle, having the characteristics above described. 
They are in the hands of a good farmer and breeder 
of the Western part of the State of New York, and, 
we are confident, will soon be heard from. 

The group of heifers, from a photograph sent us, 
of which we make the accompanying engraving, 
shows the characteristics of the breed. The high 
hind-quarters indicate milk; the rather strong legs 
and joints, constitution, and the smallness of the 
heads, and good length, are points that will strike 
a breeder’s eye favorably. 

The original stock —a single cow—came from 
Michigan, and was called a Teeswater. She fortu- 
nately had a bull-calf, which was bred back to the 
dam, and upon the heifers of that breeding. The 
result proved the excellent constitution of the old 
cow, whose traits were reproduced in her offspring. 
Now no Teeswater polled cattle are known in Eng- 
land, that we know of. The Teeswaters are the re- 
puted ancestry of the modern Shorthorns or Dur- 
hams, and are represented as roans, and as having 
much the form of the Shorthorns, as we know them 
in run-out herds—bony and scraggy, more or less, 
but good at the pail, and fattening kindly. 

This tendency to give English names to out-and- 
out American breeds of cattle and pigs seems very 
foolish—tending to confusion. Some years ago we 
saw a remarkable herd of black and white horned 
cattle. Like the Shorthorn in form, great milkers, . 
and as yellow or nearly as yellow in skin color and 
butter as the Guernseys, not akin to the Dutch 
cattle in any way, and peculiar in having the calves 
all red and white when dropped. These were called 
American Holderness, from some vaguely reputed 
ancestor, or fancied resemblance, when we have no 
idea that there was any connection wifatever with 
animals of the old Holderness stock. 

The value, convenience, and safety of polled ani- 
mals, in preference to those having horns, render 
them very attractive to those who have had expe- 
rience with them. They are fast gaining in favor 
as beef stock on the plains and far West, where they 
are obliged to travel many hundreds of miles by 
rail, to reach a market. They are less liable to in- 
jury, pack closer, worry less, fear one another less, 
and arrive in better condition, having lost less flesh 
on the journey. In domestic herds, these same qual- 
ities add to their value. They are docile, quiet, not 
‘*bossy,’? not dangerous in the stable or yard, either 
to their attendants or to one another. They are 
rarely fence-breakers, and at least cannot take down 


AMERICAN POLLED HEIFERS. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


a half pounds. This is about thirty quarts a 
day. The butter was not tested, but it was excel- 
lent, high-colored, and abundant. Mr. A. B. Allen 
had one of her daughters, and with him she fully 
maintained the character of her dam, although she 
was ornamented with horns. 

Recently our attention has been directed to an 





bars as skilfully as a man. In all the polled 
breeds, the tendency to produce hornless offspring, 
when bred with common horned stock, is very mark- 
ed, and this gives a peculiar value to full-blood horn- 
less bulls. It is, however, a noticeable fact that 
the polled cows which we refer to in the first part 
of this article, have been bred from horned bulls. 
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A Southern Picket Fence. 


Stree 

The picket fence in very general use in the South- 
ern States, is shown in figure 1. It will be observed 
that the pickets, instead of terminating in an equal- 
sided point, have but ore slanting side, while the 
other is straight. Such a fence looks quite as well 
as one with the other style of points, and is exceed- 
ingly neat and serviceable along the line of the 
street, or to mark the boundary between two 
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Fig. 1.—SOUTHERN PICKET FENCE. 


estates. To facilitate the sawing of the pickets, 
the bench or horse represented in figure 2, is em- 
ployed. This has a stop at one end, while near the 
other end are two upright pieces to serve as guides 
in sawing. The edge of one of these is far enough 
in the rear of the other to give the desired slope. 
In sawing, the saw rests against these guides, as 
shown by the dotted lines. Ina picket fence, the 
point where decay commences, is where the pickets 
cross the string pieces. Water enters between the 
two, and decay takes place which is unsuspected 
until the breaking of a picket reveals the state of 
affairs. The string pieces and the pickets, at least 
upon one side, should be painted before nailing 
them together, and nailed while the paint is fresh. 





Southern Notes. 
rears 
The Southern Corn Crop. 

There is no reason why aSouthern farmer should 
not produce equally large corn crops as are grown 
in the North. A summer’s experience in a good 
corn-growing section, has shown that one week’s 
hot, dry weather checked the corn so that a prospec- 
tive yield of sixty bushels will not exceed thirty. 
A Northern farmer would not be afraid of two 





Fig. 2.—BENCH FOR SAWING PICKETS. 


weeks of equally hot and dry weather, or even 
more, because his deeply plowed and well cultivated 
soil would not dry out and bake hard, as the southern 
soil does. The whole trouble is in the plowing. 
If the naturally rich soils of the South were well 
broken up’and thoroughly pulverized, instead of 
being scratched in lines by the “‘ bull-tongue,” and 
if the corn rows were well cultivated, the crop 
would not suffer by a few days of drouth. 
Money Crops. 

The South is rich in everything but money. The 
people have too much land; some persons who 
liye in poor cabins and eat corn-bread and bacon 
the year round, and part of the time are short of 
these luxuries, own thousands of acres of land. 
With so much land, only merc strips of bottom are 
cultivated, and, as the saying goes here, a man can 
get a living by working two months in the year. 





The next plentiful thing to land, is leisure. There | 
is more leisure taken by one farmer in the South 
than by twenty farmers in the North and West. 
Consequently, there is little grown for sale, except 
tobacco and cotton, and little for use ; for Western 
bacon, Northern butter and flour, Northern or 
Western clothing, hardware, plows, wagons, and 
most of the other necessaries of life, are brought 
in, and money sent out in exchange. Whereas pork, 
butter, flour, and all sorts of provisions, wool, fruit, 
and all sorts of timber manufactures, might be 
shipped away iu large quantities, or at least made 
for home use, and the money kept in the country 
which now goes out so freely as to keep every one 
poor, and compel them to live on credit. 
A New State of Things is Beginning. 

Every day the railroads are bringing in Western 
and Northern farmers by scores, and these men are 
apt to see the wealth hidden under the rough and 
unattractive surface of the country. They see the 
rich soil, they enjoy the fine climate; they don’t see 
the venomous snakes, the bitterness of spirit, and 
the preponderance of the negroes, which foolish 
and untruthful persons have said so much about 
falsely ; but if it were not for a few physical fea- 
tures of the country, the absence of good farming, 
the poor houses, the searcity of stock, and the want 
of barns, they would not know they were traveling 
so far from home, and certainly would find no dif- 
ference between the people here and their neigh- 
bors North or West. Scores of farmers here have 
said to me, we want your people to come down 
here and show us how to work; we want to learn; 
we have plenty of room; there is nothing to hin- 
der; all the old differences are gone; slavery is 
got rid of, and we are glad of it; it is the greatest 
relief in the world to have gotten rid of the care of 
it, and we are far better off as it is, than with the 
old system of labor. As a rule, the negroes are 
good laborers, and with a good employer, who will 
show them how to work, and will pay them regu- 
larly, they can be made far better than they are. 

Grass. 

There is far better pasture now in the Southern 
fields than in the average Northern farmer’s. The 
prevalent Crab-Grass is exceedingly valuable, both 
for hay and pasture. Itis an annual, which comes 
up in July, and soon covers the ground. In some 
fields that one would think poor, to look at them, 
the Crab-Grass could be mown just now, and would 
yield at least one ton and a half to the acre of 
very good hay. Some of the native grasses are as 
large as the best Golden Millet, and bunches five 
feet tall can be cut in many places. Oat grass (Ar- 
renatherum Avenaceum), grows four or five feet tall, 
and where it is not disturbed thick on the ground. 
Bermuda-Grass abounds, and makes the best of 
summer pasture, while millets of all kinds are in 
their glory, and fodder corn will easily yield twenty- 
five tons, green, per acre. Clover and Timothy and 
Orchard-Grass do better than I have seen them in 
the North; my own fields have been cut three 
times for hay, and will make excellent fail and win- 
ter pasture. So that the grass question is one that 
depends wholly upon the man, and not on the 
land or climate; and where grass grows luxuri- 
antly, cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs, will thrive, 
and butter, wool, bacon, grain and fruit will also 
do well, for grass is the key to the gate of the 
farmer’s prosperity. 8. 





“Does Ammonia Produce Straw?” 
ing 

A manufacturer of artificial fertilizers, asks us 
the above question. He says his agents report 
that when they ask a farmer to buy ammoniacal 
phosphates, the answer is, ‘‘I would rather have 
plain superphosphate ; ammonia produces straw ;”’ 
and he asks, ‘‘ Issuch really the case ?”’ The ques- 
tion really is, if you have a field of wheat, and di- 
vide it into three-parts, and on Part 1 you apply no 
fertiliz2r, on Part 2 plain superphosphate, and on 
Part 3 ammoniacal superphosphate, will you get 
more straw in proportion to the grain on Plot 3 than 
on Plot 2, or Plot 1? 

In the first year, 1844, of Lawes and Gilberts ex- 
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| periments at Rothamsted, the following results 
were obtained : 
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Grain | Straw, Ito lbs, or 
| | Straw, 
rrr rier 5 bus. 1,120 Ibs.| 82, 4] Ibe. 
14 tons Barn Yard Manure.. 4 bus. 1 "476 Ibs. 86.4 Ibs. 


65 lbs. of Sulphate of Ammonia. Hoe bus. 1/368 Ibs. | 98.5 Ibs. 





Hence it will be seen that the ammonia,in proportion 
to straw, produces more grain than the farm-yard 
manure, and still more proportionately than the 
plot where no manure of any kind was used. That 
is, this small quantity of ammonia, produces grain 
rather than straw. This same field at Rothamsted 
has been continued in wheat every year since. In 
1883, the fortieth wheat crop in succession, some of 
the results bearing on this point, were as follows; 
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18% bus. 1,008 Ibs. — Tbs. 
ERY Pe Ties bus.) 2,926 Ibs. \73 Ib 
8- {00 Ibs. Ammonia-salts, o4 cw | 8 
Superphosphate of - Ssaaes 26% bus. |2,310 Ibs. 70 Ibs. 
4— -Bame as dot F hen 36634 lbs Harte le | 
BMIPRRO OF BOGR.... ..cs0crecses us. | 2,758 Ibs. 67 1 
5—Same as Plot 8, and 200 lbs. 1 | | a 
Sulphate of Potash. ............. 8836 bus.|3,048 Ibs. '66 Ibs. 
6—Same as Plot 8, and 200 ibs. 
phate of Potash, 100 Ibs. Sulphate! 


of Soda, 100 Ibs. Sulphate of; 
Magnesia EEDA ..64steessube esac’ 8634 bus.'3,626 Ibs.'61 Ibs. 








The above figures show that poor land produces 
less straw in proportion to grain, than richer land. 
The fact of the matter is this. If a plant is short 
of food, it makes a great effort to produce seed, and 
will, if need be, stint other parts of the plant, to 
accomplish this object. It can not properly be 
said tl.at ammonia produces straw. A deficiency 
of ammonia, or potash, or other necessary constit- 
uent of wheat, will result in a small crop of grain, 
and a stillsmaller crop of straw. If there is an ex- 
cess of ammonia, potash, etc., there will in a favor- 
able season, be a great crop of grain, and a still 
greater crop of straw. 


Stack Supports, 
ilies 





In stacking straw or hay, when stock are per- 
mitted to feed upon it during the winter, it is un- 




















FRAME FOR STRAW OR HAY STACK, 


safe to leave the stack without support. The dan- 
ger is that the stacks may be undermined, and fall 
over upon the animals. Cows and sheep are often 
lost in this way. This will not bappen if a stout 
support is made in the manner here shown. A few 
strong post; are set firmly in the ground, and 
planks spiked on the sides as shown; the cattle cap 
eat the straw from between the planks, and may eat 
the stack entirely through without danger of being 
buried by its over-turning. When the crib thus 
made is filled, the stack is topped off in the usual 
manner, being well spread over the eaves to shed 
the rain, and as it is eaten out below, the straw set- 
tles down gradually. It is quite easy to cover a 
stack so made with a roof, so as to form a very 
cheap barrack. In the summer, by a little change, 
it will make a good calf or sheep pen. 


~~ 
sao 





GREAT BUTTER PRODUCERS.—Many of the great 
butter cows, those which in the tests that have been 
made gave about twenty pounds of butter to the 
week, are dead. Their deaths have been traced to 
a derangement of the system at the time of their 
great tests. The cows could be just as well, and 
mueh more fairly, compared, if fed on grass alone. 
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An Enemy to the English Beans. 
>_> 

Last month we published an article from a cor- 
respondent in Washington Territory, showing the 
great superiority of the English Bean over Indian 
eorn in cool localities. A correspondent in Utah 
informs us, that his attempt to cultivate English 
beans are completely frustrated by an insect which 
devours the plants. He sends us a specimen of 
the enemy, which proves to be Nuttail’s Blistering 
Beetle, Zytta Nuttallii. .The engraving gives the 
size and form of the insect. The Eastern Blister- 
ing Beetles, of which we have several, that are 
sometimes very destructive to the potato vine, are 
black and gray, and other dull colors. This is of 
a beautiful metallic green with golden reflections, 
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by eating the roots of the grass, and ask how they 
shall ‘‘get them out of the ground.’’ If the use- 
ful crows were not persecuted and driven off, there 
would be less complaint of the White Grub, as 
those misunderstood birds show great sagacity in 
finding and digging up the pests. The perfect 
insect, the May Beetle, appears in numbers about 
once in three years, and should be trapped. 





Pitting Cabbages for the Winter. 


In the usual way of keeping cabbage in winter, 
there is a considerable loss by freezing and decay. 
In attempting to avoid this waste, we have tried with 
success the method of pitting here described. A 





long pit, three feet deep,and a little wider (it may be 





Aids to Perfect Health—Outing Places, 


Everybody here in New York expected a cholera 
epidemic this season. The spring and summer have 
come and gone, without bringing a single case of 
the dreaded scourge. The immunity of the city 
from disease is no doubt largely due to its proxim- 
ity to the sea, and the ease with which the people 
can reach the numerous out-door resorts for a day 
of recreation. From Coney Island, with its varied 


attractions for the masses, to the more exclu- 
sive Long Branch, on the coast of New Jersey, there 
are very many places to which in summer thousands 
of people are daily conveyed by rail, and by capa- 
cious steam boats. An occasional day at the sea- 
shore, with its invigorating salt air, the salt water 


A NEW YORK OUTING PLACE. 


and quite as handsome as the imported Blistering, 
or Spanish Fly of the drug stores. Heretofore the 
insect in question has been but little known, even 
to entomologists, and now it occurs in sufficient 
numbers to destroyacrop. This affords another 
instance of the rapid increase of 
a@ rare native insect, when cul- 
tivation brings it an abundant 
supply of suitable food. The 
Colorado Potato Beetle was a 
most striking and disastrous 
example of this. Were English 
beans generally cultivated, this 
rare Nuttall’s Blistering Beetle 
would, no doubt, increase and 
spread over the country just as 
did the Colorado pest. The 
Blistering Beetles are easily caught by sweep- 
nets in the cool of the morning, when they are 
torpid. As they blister as well as the European 
insect, they ought to have a commercial value. 





———— 


THe Waite Grus.— Several have written us 
that the White Grubs are destroying their pastures 
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made as wide as desirable), was dug out ona partof ' bathing with its tonie effect, and the mental rest 


the field where the soil was dry and sandy, and there 
was no danger that water would enter. The bot- 
tom of the pit was loosened up, so that the first 
tier of cabbages were planted in it, the stems being 
set so deep that the heads rested on the soil. The 
cabbages of the next tier were set alternately be- 
tween the lower ones, having the roots partly in the 
soil. A third tier was placed on the second, but 
Teversed, with the roots upwards. All the soft 
heads were put atthetop. Straw was laid between 
the stems, leaving the roots out, and earth was 
thrown upon the straw, burying the roots three or 
four inches. In pulling the cabbages, the roots 
were all taken up with them, and not cutoff. A 
covering of boards was laid on the pit, to shed rain. 
In the spring these cabbages came out in the best 
condition ; the soft heads had filled up, and none 
of the cabbages had been frozen. The pit was 
filled with selected cabbages, with the intention of 
keeping them for the spring. The same plan has 
been tried for several years, and always with satis- 
faction. Neighboring farmers have adopted it, and 


continue to use it in preference to any other method. 








due to an entire change of scene, must all result in 
enabling the inhabitants of crowded tenements in 
crowded streets, to resist the unhealthful tenden- 
cies of their surroundings, and aid in 4 marked de- 
gree in keeping down the death rate. 

The splendid ‘‘ Outing Places,’ which are pro- 
vided in the regions north of the city, are likewise 
very conducive to its health. We herewith pre- 
sent a view of one of these attractive spots, some 
twelve miles north of the City Hall, which one of 
our editors, frequently passes in his drives about 
the country. Other cities -and villages should fol- 
low the example of the Metropolis in this respect. 
{t is true, that grounds for public parks are ex- 
pensive at times, and frequently lead to extrava- 
gant outlays. The beneficient sanitary results, 
however, cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
Every city and every village should have its public 
parks and drives, cost however much they may— 
breathing spots for rich and poor alike; play- 
grounds for healthful out-door sports, and breezy 
cooling resorts for people of all classes and condi- 
tions in life, after the toils of the day are over. 
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French Breeds of Swine. 


Great use is made of swine in France. They 
range the woodland for nuts and acorns, and are 
herded upon the half wild commons of some of the 
provinces, in great numbers. They are generally 
white, with pendent ears; bristly, long-legged, but 
have excellent flesh, and make firm, solid lard, 
which is highly prized. 
We present an engraving 
of a pig of the improved 
breed of the district of 
Auge, which possesses one 
of the most highly ap- 
proved of the native 
French brecds. The reader 
will observe moderate size 
of the head, and tke hight 
of the anima! at the rump, 
giving great length to the 
ham, which is also very 
broad, if not thick. The 
pigs fatten well, grow to 
a large size, frequently 
reaching, according to a 
French author, quoted by 
Long, at fourteen to six- 
teen months the weight 
of six hundred and fifty 
pounds, It might be worth 
while for American pig- 
breeders to consider the 
points of this breed, and 
perhaps import some of 
them, to improve some 
of our native breeds, like 
the Duroes, or Cheshires, which certainly have not 
yet reached perfection. So many of our pigs have 
a tendency to develop great hight and thickness at 
the shoulders as they approach maturity, that a 
breed in which the hind-quarters are decidedly the 
largest, has certainly one important advantage. 





Feeding Corn-Fodder, Hay, and Straw. 


As a rule, straw can be fed to sheep to better ad- 
vantage than to cows. If the straw is bright, and 
has not been much exposed in the field or in the 
stack, to rain, it is astonishing how much sheep will 
eat of it, especially if 
they have a pound to 
each sheep per day of 
refuse beans, malt 
sprouts, oil cake, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, or corn. 

Corn fodder, bean 
straw, pea straw, and 
clover hay are great- 
ly relished by the 
sheep, and can be 
fed with advantage. 

They are equally 
good for cows. In 
the dairy districts, 
farmers can keep 
more cows in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

In the prairie dis- 
tricts, farmers have 
more refuse fodder 
for winter use than 
they have stock to 
feed it to. In West- 
ern New York, many 
farmers buy cows 
the fall and keep 
them over wintez, and 
sell them in_ the 
spring. When taey 
have stable room and 
when there is a good 
demand for milch cows from milkmen, and the 

ers and a certain class of butchers 
are ready to take old cows off your hands, there 
is both money and manure in the business of 
feeding. But to make either the one or the 
ther, some extra feed should be given to the cows. 























Foods rich in nitrogen, such as cotton-cake, or 
linseed-oil cake, or malt sprouts, or bran, or pea or 
bean-meal, make the most valuable manure. Clover 
hay makes richer manure than timothy hay, and can 
often be bought to feed to advantage. Thus it 
will often pay one who is making milk to exchange 
timothy for clover hay; the former is more valua- 
ble as feed for horses, and brings a higher price 
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AUGERON PIG OF FRANCE, 
Engraved after Lambert for the American Agriculturist. 


in market; the clover is better as milk-feed, and 
the additional richness of the manure is clear gain. 

If any of the cows are giving milk, feed them lib- 
erally and sell the milk to the milkmen. They are 
glad to get it in the winter season, and pay a good 
price for it. Farrow cows, giving milk, can be fed 
high enough to keep up the flow of milk, and fat 
them at the same time. 

Cows that come in during the winter can be sold 
at good figures to the milkmen, and those that 
come in later, are wanted by farmers or private 
families in the city. 

‘The cows in the fall are often poverty-stricken, 
forlorn-looking animals, and are picked up at low 





TYPICAL BERKSHIRE PIG, 
Engraved after R. H. Moore for the American Agriculturwst. 


prices, After a few months’ liberal feeding in com- 
fortable quarters, with an occasional carding, horns 
cleaned, tail combed, bag and teats washed and 
oiled, hoofs rasped, and an hour’s good dressing 
with eurrycomb and brush, their old owners, were 
they to see them, would hardly know the animals. 
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Berkshire Swine. 





_> 

No breed of pigs has ever been raised in this 
couvtry which has met with such universal favor 
as the Berks. Americans are good judges of pork 
in all its various forms, and the pig hasan important 
place on all our farms. Wherever farming is con- 
ducted on money-making principles, with business 
snap and push, the im- 
proved breeds of pigs find 
their way. We have 
found that the Berkshire 
improves all other breeds. 
Crossed with the gaunt 
acorn-eaters and _ root- 
grubbers of the woods, 
their progeny proves 
Searcely less good at 
foraging for their own liy- 
ing, while they are larger, 
quicker growing, easier 
kept, and have larger 
hams and sides of bacon, 
while the fine flavor of 
their semi-wild dams re- 
mains. Crossed with com- 
mon pigs, of course, the 
improvement is great, 
Crossed upon large sows 
of such breeds as the Reds, 
Chester Whites, large 
Yorks and ‘ Cheshires,” 
so-called, the fine qualities 
of the Berkshire predomi- 
nate in the pigs—the full 
hams, the intermingling of 
fat and lean, the moderately thin hide with rapidity 
of growth, great vigor, and size fully equal to their 
dams. Our breeders have, it seems, never favored 
particularly the very large Berkshires. They are not 
so good for the use we have for the males, namely, 
crossing with a lower grade of swine. Still, a ten- 
dency to breed small and fine, would be a mistake. 
This breed is naturally a large one, and should be 
maintained of at least medium size. 

Within the memory of the writer, the external 
characters of Berkshires have greatly changed. 
White flecks, splashes, and even large spots were 
not only admissible, but almost universal, and red 
hairs and spots were often seen on excellent ani- 
mals. They had, as 
a rule, much more 
white than Poland 
Chinas now - a- days. 
The size of exhibition 
pigs bas diminished 
considerably, at least 
at the East. The il- 
lustration we give is 
typical in its char- 
acter, showing the 
=— strong head, nose and 

_ snout of the breed, 
the great depth and 
length of tke trunk, 
and the size and 
squareness of the 
hams and shoulders. 
It is rarely, however, 
that the neck is so 
nearly eliminated, ex- 
cept in the wishes of 
breeders. The fact is, 
there are better form- 
ed breeds than the 
Berkshire, but none 
which combine such 
rare excellence of 
flesh with superior 
torm,strong constitu- 
tion, and great pre- 
potency in imparting 
especially a fine quality of flesh to its offspring, to-. 
gether with rapid growth and reasonable economy 
in feeding. We think that packers can afford to pay 
more for pigs having a Berkshire cross than for any 
others, on account of the quality of the bams and 
bacon. This is also the general opinion of the 
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trade, and numerous resolutions of breeders’ and 
of packers’ associations have been passed to that 
effect, from time to time. In this connection it is 
well to bear in mind that the Poland-China breed 
owes its good qualities chiefly to the Berkshire, 
which it so much resembles in color, texture of 
hair, length, size of hams, and perhaps other points. 
The division of the breed into large and small is 
purely artificial, for although some families run 
larger than others, yet we have never known a fam- 
ily in which there was not such a diversity of size 
that large and small groups might not be made from 
it, and, by selection, bred so as to confirm each type. 
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Fattening Hogs. 


In fattening good, strong, vigorous hogs, over a 
year old, corn and water make a good food. We 
do not say there is nothing better; but if we lived 
ic the great corn-growing sections, we should not 
look for anything cheaper or more fattening. 

In fattening younger pigs, however, a greater 
variety of food is desirable. We want the pigs to 
grow and fatten at the same time. For this purpose 
we need a good breed, or a good grade of hogs. 
We need warm, dry, comfortable quarters, and 
plenty of good, easily digested food. The best and 
most easily digested food is milk. The slops from 
the house, or the refuse from a hotel, including 
scraps of meat and fat, and bread and vegetables, 
are proverbially excellent. On the farm, any food 
we do not know what else to do with, goes to the 
pigs. This is right. But if we want to fatten the 
pigs, we must see-that they have some kind of grain, 
in addition to-such food as cabbage leaves, beets, 
mangels, sweet apples, small and partially rotted 
potatoes, etc. The secret of economical feeding 
consists in giving the pigs all the grain they can 
eat, without weakening their appetite for the mixed 
and cheaper food and vegetables. 

When corn is the principal food for young fat- 
tening pigs, a little bran, or rather, what we call 
‘fine feed,’’ is very desirable. If the corn is fed 
whole, a good plan is tu mix the fine feed with the 
water—say a pint to each gallon of water—and let 
the pigs have all they will drink of it. If the pigs 
have all the vegetables they will eat, they will not 
drink much water, and more fine feed, say a quart 
to a gallon of water, may be used. If the pigs do 
not take to the fine feed and water, mix in a little 
corn-meal till they get in the habit of drinking it. 

Beets, mangolds and cabbage are not improved 
by cooking or steaming. Potatoes are far better 
cooked than raw. In many sections of the coun- 
try this year, the potato crop is badly diseased. If 
cooked and mashed up while hot with fine feed, 
they make excellent food for pigs. A feed of peas, 
or barley-meal, or corn in addition, will push the 
pigs forward rapidly and produce firmer pork and 
lard. Of course, this same kind of food can be very 
profitably fed to older hogs, but it is not so neces- 
sary for them as it is for younger pigs. It follows 
from this, that milk and slops from the house 
should be given to young pigs or suckling sows, 
rather than to the old, fattening or store hogs. 
Milk is good for all hogs, but it will pay better to 
feed it to the young pigs than to old ones, 

Chemical ‘‘food-rations” are good; personal 
supervision, or doing the feeding oneself, is better. 
Never give more food than the pigs will eat up 
clean. This, at any rate, should be the invariable 
rule in regard to corn and other food that the pigs 
have a great liking for. 

After a pig has eaten all he will of food from the 
trough, he will often eat an extra ear of corn just 
as he is going to bed. And the owner will enjoy 
seeing him eat it, and thinking how soon it will be 
converted into good leaf-lard, or solid side-pork. 

os sh eis 

Warm Srres.—Pigs are not warmly clad by na- 
ture, and hence have a way of lying in heaps, to 
keep warm in cool weather. It occasionally hap- 
pens that a pig is smothered in these heaps. It is 
better to have only a few pigs in a pen, and in such 
case the ‘“‘nest”? should be well strawed and 
close, Fresh air need not be considered very much. 
The comfort of the animals is the first thing. 














A Movable Pen for Pigs. 


It is safe to say that the best pork is that which 
is fed on clover and other green crops in the sum- 
mer, and fattened with corn, peas, barley and po- 
tatoes, in the fall. Just here we would strongly 
recommend barley (ground into meal), and pota- 
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Fig. 1.—PORTABLE PIG PEN—FRAME, 


toes, as a most excellent food for making sweet and 
healthful pork; the potatoes being first boiled, and 
the barley meal being added tothe hot water, with 
the potatoes, and all mashed together, so as to 
make a thick mush. To this might be added as 
much butter-milk, orskim milk, as can be appro- 
priated to this use, which is one of the best and most 
profitable ways of utilizing it. Pigs are naturally 
wasteful when turned loose upon green crops. To 
avoid this waste, it has been found very convenient 
to confine the pigs in a movable pen, made asshown 
in the diagrams. Figure 1 showsa frame of two 
by four stuff, sixteen feet long and eight feet wide, 
and covering half a square rod. This is strongly 
put together, and fastened at the corners with 
clips of strap iron. A pen is built up around this 
frame, of boards and scantling, as in figure 2, To 
lighten it as much as possible, the bottom is en- 
closed by barbed wires. A feeding trough is 
made at one end, with a sloping guide board out- 
side to pour in the feed. This will easily hold six 
pigs, and can be moved from place to place, by one 
horse hitched to the ring and chain in the front. 
There are but two wheels, which should be broad, 
and only large enough to raise the frame clear of 
the ground. The front of the frame slides upon 
sills, This will enclose half asquare rod of ground, 
which should afford fifty pounds of fodder, a suffi- 
cient allowance for the pigs which can be enclosed 
in it, for one day, If the feed is made thin with 











Fig. 2.—PORTABLE PIG PEN COMPLETE, 


water or milk, the pigs feeding upon the green 
fodder will require no water. Not .asmall advan- 
tage of this device is, the rich manuring which 
will ke given to the Jand used in this manner, 


Ice Houses, and Filling Them. 


——i 





If one will need ice next summer, he must pre- 
pare forit now. The first thingto be done is to 
gather a few wagon loads of sawdust—about seven 
hundred bushels will be required for a house twelve 
feet square, and ten feet high, to give an ample 
supply. lfsawdust can not be procured, dry waste 
tan bark is equally good; dry swamp muck, forest 
leaves, cut straw chaff, or chaff from the thrashing 
machine, are all very good substitutes; but an 
open air space is only about forty per cent as effec- 
tive as any one of these substances. A house twelve 
feet square will hold a mass of ice ten feet square, 
which will give about five thousand pounds for each 
footin hight, yielding a supply of one hundred 
pounds daily, for about two months. One hun- 
dred pounds of ice will cool one hundred pounds of 
water from one hundred and seventy-four degrees, 
down to thirty-two degrees, absorbing one hundred 
and forty-two degrees of heat from the water, in 
the slow process of liquefaction alone. These fig- 
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ures will enable any person to calculate how much 
ice may be required for any specified effect. Thus 
as one hundred pounds of ice, absorbs fourteen 
thousand and two hundred units of heat, and we 
want to cool seven hundred and ten pounds of 
milk from sixty-five to forty-five degrees, we shall 
find that the ice will just do it, because seven hun- 
dred and ten pounds cooled twenty degrees, equals 
fourteen thousand and two hundred units. In the 
use of ice, it is therefore seen to bee great economy, 
to cool the milk down to just as low a point as pos- 
sible, by means of cold well or spring water, before 
it is set in the ice water pool. For a three hundred 
quart dairy, or for twenty-five cows, then, one hun- 
dred pounds of ice will be required daily, and for 
the season of eight months, when ice may be neces- 
sary, the ten feet square of ice should be raised 
eight feet, which will allow for waste, which is 
usually about forty or fifty per cent on the average 
of the season. An ice-house may be very simple; 
an enclosing shell, with walls and tight roof, per- 
fect drainage, sufficient non-conducting material, 
an open space above for ventilation, and a perfectly 














Fig. 1.—10£ HOUSE. 


air-tight foundation, are all that are required. The 
house or receptacle may be made in acorner of a 
barn or shed, ora plain shed may be made out-of- 
doors, ora space in a mow of straw may be utilized ; 
any device is effective, if only the above named 
requisites are secured. A very simple ice house is 
made in this way. Nine poles areset in the ground 
in aspot where surface water will not give trouble. 
These are set as shown in the diagram, figure 1. 
Boards twelve feet long are nailed to the posts 
lengthwise all around, and the corners are covered 
with strips, lapping ore on to the edge of the other, 
to make a neat and close finish. The boards are cut 
ont between the two posts in the center of the front 
to make a doorway, and two inch door-cheeks and 
lintel are spiked to these posts. The boards from 
the inside are kept for the loose inside door, to be 
put in one by one, resting against the door cheeks, 
as the ice is filled in,and the outer boards are 
nailed with wrought nails to upright cleats to make 
adoor. The spaces between the boards are filled 
in with sawdust; two inch planks are spiked on the 
posts, flat for plates, and a conical roof with broad 
eaves, left open at the plates for ventilation, is put 
in. Theice is packed in as shown in figure 1, and 
has eighteen inches of sawdust under it, and a foot 
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Fig. 2.—10z TOOL. 


on each side around it. A covering of eighteen 
inches should be put on top. In cutting the ice, 
care is to be taken to get the blocks of even size, 
soas to pack it closely. A convenient tool with 
which to get the ice out of the water, is shown in 
figure 2. It is made of a piece of board about six 
or seven feet long, with a handle put through one 
end, and a cleat nailed on the other end to hold the 
ice. This slippery stuff is held more firmly if a few 
sharp pointed nails are driven through from the 
back, so that the points project about an inch. 
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Fence-trough and Extra Stall. 


—_ 
Mr. R. C. Davis, Philadelphia, writes us: Seeing 
the representation of a fence-trough in the March 
number, reminded me of an arrangement I made 





Fig. 1.—FENCE FEED-BOX, 


for a temporary stall in my stable (while living in 
the country), in a passage-way which was used to 
take the horses to and from the stalls in bad 
weather, they being hitched and unhitched in the 
carriage part. There were times, when. persons 
would come with a horse to stay, all the other stalls 
being occupied, when I found this temporary stall 
very useful. Isend you herewith some drawings 
explaining it, figure 2 a plan and figure 3 a view of 
the stall. The trough, fig. 1, is useful anywhere as 
a “ fence-trough ” or feed-box. Upright pieces with 
mortises were made of inch stuff, and were nailed 
on each side of the passage-way. Two by three- 
inch bars were used, entering the mortises on one 
side and dropping into slots on the other. The 
middle bar was keyed in. The upper bar was kept 
in place by a swinging key put on the partition with 
a stout screw, and given a little play, so that it 
would drop by its own weight into its proper po- 
sition. The feed-box was made as in figure 1, 
with elongated sides extending through and be- 
yond the rails or bars, with notches to receive the 
bars as indicated, made by nailing the pieces at the 
extreme ends, across from side to side, as shown. 
The box being put on the lowest bar, close to the 
end of it, and the middle bar being placed in posi- 
tion and keyed, secured it. When the box was not 
in-use, it was kept in the harness closet with the 
two lower bars. The top bar was generally le.t in 
place, to prevent horses, that might get loose, going 
into the carriage house. 





Moving Trees in the Fall. 


A. 8. FULLER, 


—<pj>—_—_ 

The inexperienced orchardist is very likely to 
think, that trees dug up in the spring, are better for 
planting at that season than those dug in the fall ; 
so they are, unless the latter are preserved through 
winter in a way to prevent a loss of vitality. But 
nurserymen, and others who have had experience in 
such matters, know that there is something to be 
gained by digging trees in the fall, even if they are 
not to be set out until spring. In all moderately 











Fig. 2.—sSTALL IN PASSAGE-WAY. 


warm climates, where the ground does not freeze 
to any considerable depth in winter, the fall plant- 
ing of hardy trees may be considered not only safe, 
but preferable to planting in spring, because it 
gives time for the healing of wounds, and the 
formation of rootlets, as well as the settling of the 
soil about the main roots, before the season for 
growth again comes on. In cold climates, and 
where the frost penetrates deeply, trees sct out in 
the fall are very liable to injury during the succeed- 

1g winter, the roots being disturbed by the expan- 

m and contraction of the earth about them, 








through alternate freezing and thawing ; further- 
more, the temperature of the soil is usually too 
low to allow of the healing of wounds or, the emis- 
sion of new roots. The severe cold and dry at- 
mosphere during winter, also causes an evaporation 
of moisture from the stems and branches, which 
cannot be replaced through absorption from a 
frozen soil by the roots, and the bark and wood 
shrivel, even if the trees do not actually die. 

But to get the benefit of time, which is so neces- 
sary in the healing of wounds, as well as for the 
production of new roots, the trees should be taken 
up from the nursery rows in the fall, and then 


heeled-in, burying the roots so deep that they will _ 


be beyond the reach of frost during the winter 
months. In such a position, the healing process 
will proceed slowly, but surely, and by the time 
the frost is out of the ground in spring, the roots 
on carefully heeled-in, or buried trees, will have 
commenced to throw out new rootlets, and when 
placed in their final position, they will push earlier 
and more vigorously than trees taken up from the 
nursery in spring. 

A rather dry place should be selected for bury- 





Fig. 3.—8TALL IN PASSAGE-WAY. 


ing the roots of trees, because, if water settles 
about their rvots, it will retard, if it does not en- 
tirely prevent the healing of wounds. It is well to 
cover about one-half the stems, from the roots up- 
ward ; the remainder may be protected with ever- 
green boughs, or coarse bog-hay, or some similar 
material. Straw should never be used for this pur- 
pose if it can be avoided, because it is certain to at- 
tract mice. Soft-wooded trees, like the magnolias, 
tulip, papaw, and lindens, require more protection 
when heeled-in in the fall, than the hard-wooded 
kinds, and whenever practicable, they should be 
kept in cool cellars. Nurserymen usually have 
spacious cellars in which they store large quanti- 
ties of stock during winter, and as a rule it is much 
better for the protection given it. In taking up 
trees in the fall, we aim at producing similar re- 
sults, as when we make cuttings of hardy plants 
at the same season. At this time the wood is 
plump, and contains a large amount of assimilated 
sap, from which new roots are formed, whether 
they spring from other roots or from the cuttings 
made from the twigs and branches of shrubs and 
trees. If we make cuttings of the stems of cur- 
rants, gooseberries, quinces, and many other simi- 
lar woody plants in the fall, and bury them in mod- 
erately warm and moist earth, a kind of granular 
matter soon commences to form on the exposed 
surface of the wood, and this is called a callus, a 
formation that always precedes the emission of 
roots. The propagator of plants always considers 
the callus asa good sign, and if proper care is given 
the cuttings from this time forward, he is pretty 
certain of success in making plants of them. Rooted 
plants, whether small shrubs, vines, or trees of 
large size, if to be transplanted in spring, should 
be taken up in the fall, the roots carefully pruned, 
and the surfaces of all rough wounds made smooth, 





and then placed in a position most favorable for the 
production of a callus on the ends of every severed 
root. It is a good rule in cold climates, to dig 
trees in the fall, but defer planting out until spring, 


A Safety Halter for Mares. 
2ieiast 
A neighbor who has the faculty of foreseeing all 
sorts of risks and dangers, and who in consequence 
never happens to have accidents, recommends the 











HALTER STICK FOR MARE WITH FOAL, 


following method of preventing colts from getting 
tangled up in the mare’s halter, and so becoming 
strangled. A pieceof wood eighteen inches long, 
and two inches wide, is bored with a half-inch hole 
at each end, as shown in theengraving. The hal- 
ter is passed through these hvles, and fastened in 
the usual manner. The wood should be of tough 
oak or hickory, so that it will not break. As a 
matter of course, it entirely prevents the formation 
of loops in the halter. 
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How to Measure a Bushel. 
——— 

There is a good deal of discussion just now, about 
the size and capacity of a bushel. It isa natural 
consequence of the great variety of such measures 
in use among dealers in different articlesof mer- 
chandise, and which are variously encumbered by 
special conditions and customs, founded upon some 
peculiar necessity. Thus a common charcval 
bushel in Michigan and New England, is two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty cubic inches, which is 
more than a standard heaped bushel, and the al- 
lowance is made on account of a certain loss in 
measuring, by the breaking down of the brittle ma- 
terial into dust, and which causes so much loss. A 
standard U. 8. bushel contains two thousand one 
hundred and fifty and four-tenths cubic inches, and 
is a cylinder eighteen and a half inches in diameter, 
and eight inches deep. This is the struck bushel, 
used for measuring grain and meal. A heaped 
bushel is acommon bushei heaped up with any loose 
substance, as potatoes or apples, to a point in the 
center, as shown in theillustration. The cone thus 
formed will have a hight equal to half the depth 
of the measure, and its cubical contents, it is very 
clear, will be equal to one-fourth those of the 
measure itself. Then two thousand one hundred 
and fifty and four-tenths inches, plus one-fourth, 
will be two thousand six hundred and eighty-séven 
and five-tenths inches, which is the exact contents 
of a heaped bushel. In use, this bushel is called 
two thousand six bundred and eighty-eight inches, 
and is the Pennsylvania coke and charcoal bushel. 
It would be a great convenience if all farm pro- 
duce were sold by weight, including eggs, milk, 
fruits and garden vegetables. It would be exact 
and fair to seller and purchaser, and would save a 


























DIAGRAM OF A HEAPED BUSHEL. 


great deal of dispute and useless discussion, We 
have far too many differences in measures: there 
are three tons, one of two thousand pounds, an- 
other of two thousand two hundred and forty 
pound, and a third of two thousand, two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight pounds; three gallons, the 
imperial, the beer gallon, and the U. 8. Standard, 
or Winchester gallon ; two sets of pounds, ounces, - 
etc., and what is very curious. an imperial (English) 
gallon of water, weighs ten pounds avoirdupois, 
which is equal to seventy thousand Troy grains; 
while a standard gallon of the U. 8., weighs 














1885. | 


two Troy grains, or eight and a half pounds 


avoirdupois. As both of these measures are con- 


founded in discussions about the weight of a quart | 


of milk, there isa beautiful and lively state of un- 
certainty about it. Then we have the metric weights 
and measures, which are used in scientific calcula- 
tions, and the grams (not grains), and centimeters 


thus used, are bewildering to ordinary readers, | 
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Shropshire Sheep, and Their Sales and 
Lettings in England. 


We have been much interested in looking over a 

number of slips reprinted from a Shrewsbury (Eng. ) 
daily paper, sent us by an enterprising tirm of auc- 
tioneers, giving accounts of the August sales and 
lettings in Shropshire. The readers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist know our opinion of these admir- 
able sheep. Close akin as they are to the Downs, 
yet with larger carcasses and longer wool, they 
also affiliate with the Leicesters, and other long- 
wool breeds, and combine hardiness of constitu- 
tion, size, excellence of mutton, early lambs for the 
spring market, and a moderately long-staple, very 
glossy, and heavy fleece. There are 
enthusiastic breeders of Shropshires 
among our readers, and these at least 
will be glad to know how the sales 
are conducted. The system is not 
confined to Shropshire, but probably 
wherever there are annual sales of 
sheep or cattle. The sale is adver- 
tised ; the company assemble ; a boun- 
tiful ‘lunch ’’ is provided ; guests are 
seated; grace is said; patriotic and 
complimentary toasts are given aad 
responded to in pleasant speeches, 
and thanks to the All-giver are re- 
turned, in good, old-fashioned, digni- 
fied style, and then to business. Stock 
rams—such as have been used in the 
flock, the bidding being all in guineas, 
ranged in the various sales from eight 
anda half to twenty-seven guineas, or 
say forty dollars to one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars. ‘‘ Two-shear,” that 
is two-year-old rams, were both let and 
sold. Some of those let, brought 
eleven to twenty guineas, say fifty- 
five to one hundred dollars, for their 
use one season. This is supposed 
to be about half their value. Some of those 
sold, brought as high as two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The great interest seems to have been 
in the yearlings, or ‘‘one-shear’’ rams. These 
brought all prices from six oreight guineas when 
sold, to one hundred dollars, or twenty guineas 
when let. In one case the bidders asked, when the 
young rams were being let, if they might be retained 
at double the price, and the owner acceded to the 
request. Thus aram, which was let for thirty-five 
guineas, was retained at seventy, or about three 
hundred and fifty dollars, Shearling ewes were 
generally sold in pens of five, and at prices varying 
from about twelve dollars to seventy dollars a head. 
At one large sale of sheep of all ages, ewe lambs 
averaged about twenty-five dollars each; ram- 
lambs twenty-one dollars, stock ewes twenty-three 
dollars, yearling ewes forty dollars, rams, mostly 
yearlings, one hundred and thirty dollars. Among 
these, one, a “ shearling”’ ram, “‘ Pride of Bristol,” 
sold for two hundred guineas, or nearly one thou- 
sand dollars. 

These sales and lettings bring together, in a very 
pleasant way, the best breeders from all parts of 
the country, promote acquaintance, and unity of 
judgment and of action among breeders, and are 
of the greatest advantage to the breed. It would 
be very useful to have them general in this coun- 
try, but they seem to be foreign to the ‘‘ genius of 
our people” at present. Even annual cattle sales 
run but a few years, when the herd is broken up, or 
the plan given up, as has been the result in too 
many cases. The accompanying engraving is by 
Forbes, of a fine imported ram, which but for his 
size, and the glossiness of his fleece, might be taken 
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fifty-eight thovsand nine hundred and seventy- | for a South-down, though his face is darker than 


those of the fashionable ‘‘gray-faces,”’ still it shows 
well the general character of this excellent breed. 
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Sheep Pastures. 
ecg 

Some of the disappointments and failures in 
keeping sheep, are due tothe prevailing, but mis- 
taken idea, that sheep can live and do well without 
good food. ‘Turn them into a waste field, and let 
them eat the briers and thorns and weeds,” is the 
frequent advice of writers who never kept a sheep. 
One might as well say thata countryman might do 
well in a city, by living off the garbage barrels and 
heaps in waste places. It is all very well for a 
farmer to turn afew sheep into a rough neglected 
field, and let them trim down the briers and weeds, 
if he will there provide them with sufficient good 
food. In this way the folding of sheep upon an 
old field, may be turned to good account. But for 
regular business, one can not hope to raise sheep 
in this way. A good pasture, roots for winter 
feeding, well-made clover hay, and good careful 
attention and management, are essential to success. 
Sheep are fond of a variety of food—briars and 
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weeds, and such things. Confined to that diet, they 
run down fast. They thrive on substantial food. 
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Winter Rations of Dairy Cows. 
—>—— 

Cows used for winter dairying should be put on 
full feeding in November. Itis more easy to keep 
up a full product, than to restore it after it has been 
reduced. It should not be forgotten that milk and 
butter are made only from the surplus of food after 
the other vital functions—those which relate to the 
mere living and moving—have bee.) supplied. It is 
then almost a necessity—it is certainly desirable— 
that a cow should be kept in good condition, full- 
fleshed, at least, and in the very best health. Abun- 
dant food, of course, is necessary, but mere abun- 
dance comes second to digestibility and nutritive- 
ness. The dairyman must therefore select the best 
of feed and fodder, and supply it abundantly. As 
a rule, when the capacity of a cow is not precisely 
known, it is well to gradually increase the food, 
until the cow is fully satisfied and no longer com- 
pletely empties the trough. The exact point is 
then known. And this point should be made the 
standard for the fecding of the herd, to be varied 
for each, more or less, as the digestive capacity of 
the cows will differ. Several years’ accurate meas- 
uring and observation in feeding highly productive 
cows, averaging ten to fourteen pounds of butter 
weekly, have shown us that the following rations 
and feeding substances have produced the best 
yields, viz.: Early-cut clover hay, fifteen pounds per 
day; mangels or sugar beets, fifteen pounds, and 
finely ground yellow corn-meal and fine wheat bran, 











or coarse widdlings, both ground together, twelve 
pounds per day. The hay is divided into three ra- 
tions, that is: five pounds of hay cut into chaff, 
and wetted, is given with four pounds of the 
mixed meal and bran in the morning, and the same 
in the evening. At eleven o’clock, a peck of sliced 
roots, with four pounds of the ground feed, is given, 
and when this is eaten, five pounds of long hay is 
given. This feed is well digested, and while some 
of the cows will not eat the ration up close at night, 
it is all gone in the morning, and the troughs are 
licked quite clean. Some of the cows will ask for 
more, and they always get what they ask for; an 
extra shovelful for some is needed. 

Forcing cows for extra product is a bad thing. 
How it operates is seen in the loss of nearly every 
cow which has become noted for her extraordinary 
product. Two pounds a day in her prime of life” 
and milking, is by no means a dangerous point to 
aim at in any good cow, of whatever breed it may 
be; but above that, excessive stimulation by large 
quantities of rich food, is dangerous, 

As regards wateripg cows in the winter, we have 
found that the fuel and trouble expended in warm- 
ing the water to seventy degrees are all well repaid 
in the extra yield of the cows, A change to water 
from a spring twenty-five degrees 
cooler, has reduced the yield of milk 
and cream twenty-five per cent. With 
a herd of twenty good cows, or over, 
it will pay to have a stout boy—and a 
careful one only is worth his pay—to 
attend solely to the feeding, watering, 
cleaning, and littering of the cows; 
and any spare time he may have, may 
be usefully devoted to carding and 
brushing the herd, for this is no small 
advantage to the product. 

SALT FOR THE FLOOK AND Herp.— 
If a person were to be wholly de- 
prived of the use of salt for a week, 
how insipid his food would taste, and 
how he would pine fora taste of it! 
Perhaps his sheep and cows feel the 
deprivation still more than he would, 
A farmer who is in the habit of 
neglecting to give his cows and sheep 
regular rations of salt, should try to 
do without it himself. It would bea 
lesson he would never forget after- 
ward. There. are several other ways 
in which an owner of any kind of ani- 
mals might put himself in their place 
fora short time, and see how disagreeable would 
be the neglect or ill-treatment he gives to his stock. 
The result would be that thereafter his first thought 
would be for their just and kind treatment, all of 
which ,would largely increase the pleasure and 
profit of their use. ‘The best way to give salt, is 
daily in the feed : a small handful for each cow, and 
as much for every eight or ten sheep. If one doubts 
the need of salt, he should notice the strongly 
saline taste of milk given by a cow about two 
months before calving. 





How a Horse Feeds, 
ee 


Something may be learned by observing how a 
horse picks up his feed, either in grazing or when 
fed in the stable. One will have a very good idea of 
the sensitiveness of the upper lip, and how cleverly 
the horse gathers in the chuice herbage or hay, and 
rejects the waste. This mobile, prehensible lip is 
constantly in motion, and by its sense of feeling, 
separates the selected food from that which is re- 
jected. The horse can not see the herbage exactly 
under the mouth, but the lip pushes away the un- 
desirable food, and gathers with the greatest pre- 
cision, that which isselected from the rest. In a 
weedy pasture, this instinct of the lip is brought 
into action in a most peculiar and interesting man- 
ner, and exhibits in a striking degree, the exquisite 
sensitiveness of the delicate nerves of this organ. 
One who has seen this action of the lip, and real- 
izes the great sensitiveness of it, will never permit 
himself to practice the excessive cruelty of putting 
a twitch about a horse’s upper lip for any purpose, 
for the torture of it must be very great indeed. 
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Butter Making by “the Rule of Thumb.” 


There are hundreds of good butter makers in 
the country, who never take the temperature of 
their dairy room, or of milk or cream; who never 
weigh the product of their churn until it is sold; 
who add salt according to their own best judg- 
ment, which is very good; who wash and work, and 
re-work, guided altogether by their own percep- 
tion and judgment; yet make better butter than 
many others who follow exact rules. This fact 
does not condemn the rules often laid down for 
good butter making, but it only proves that good 
judgment and nice perceptions, which are often 
described'as ‘‘ the rulé of thumb ’’—that is guess- 
work, if the guessing be done by experts at 1t—are 
not to be despised or held in too light esteem. 

We are, of all people, little inclined to criticise 
this system. It results in the production of much 
of the best butter that comes to market. Yet, 
we do not advocate it. It is better to be accurate, 
so that the product may be every time 
the same. It is settled, that if we set 
milk in the ordinary way, the tempera- 
ture of fifty to sixty degrees will be 
found best; that if the milk will sour 
within three days, it is best to let it 
stand until it is sour, before skimming ; 
that the cream should be well stirred 
every time after fresh is added, should 
then stand at least twelve hours before 
churning, and should then have a tem- 
perature not above sixty-three degrees ; 
that washing out the buttermilk in the 
churn, and while the butter retains the 
granular form, is preferable to working 
it out in the bowl or on the table; that 
in working, the butter should be kept 
cool, say below a temperature of sixty- 
five degrees; that at the finish there 
should not be more than three-quarters 
of an ounce of salt to the pound of 
butter, to please most people, and to 
bring out the fine and subtile flavors, 
which affect both its taste and smell. 

The following letter will be read with 
interest, and may be followed with 
profit. Still we think it would be better 
touse the thermometer and scales. As 
to the possibility of keeping Lutter or cream ab- 
solutely uncontaminated in the family refrigera- 
tor, we are somewhat in doubt, even with the pre- 
cautions wisely suggested by our correspondent. 

“The possession of a spring house is not, as is 
commonly supposed, essential to good butter mak- 
ing. Of course, the milk and cream must be kept 
in an absolutely pure atmosphere, and perfect 
cleanliness must be observed in everything per- 
taining to the care of milk arid butter. All this 
can be accomplished where there is a milk vault or 
room having no direct connection with house or 
cellar, and which can be kept cool in summer, and 
above the freezing point in winter. Cream must 
not be allowed to freeze in winter. If necessary, 
keep it in the house to prevent this; in this 
case, it must be covered tightly with several folds 
of clean linen, to prevent the odors of cooking, 
etc., penetrating it. As milk and cream do not 
sour naturally in winter, and cream set for butter 
should always be soured immediately, it will be 
necessary to cover closely by the fire, a bowl of 
new milk until sour, and add it to thecream. Well 
flavored butter, that will keep, cannot be made 
from sweet cream, but the cream must be, as I 
term it, ‘‘sweet-sour.’’ Cream, that is not pro- 
perly kept stirred and aired well, will become 
mouldy and rancid, entirely losing the ‘‘sweet- 
sour,” so necessary to the making of good butter. 
The churn should always be thoroughly scalded 
before churning, and in winter, it should be slightly 
warm when the cream goes in. In summer, on 
the contrary, it should be thoroughly cooled by fill- 
ing with cold water after scalding. The butter- 
milk shonld always be poured or drawn off, and the 
butter receive three or four washings and workings 
before removing it from the churn; this obviates 
so much working, for butter requires sufficient 
_ working and washing, to give it the smooth and 








sparkling appearance it should have. Only fine 
salt shold be used, and it must be thoroughly 
worked through the mass, else the butter will be 
streaked. Of course, no artificial souring will be 
necessary for cream in summer, but it is often a 
serious problem how to maintain the all-important 
‘*sweet-sour,”’ and to prevent the butter from oil- 
ing. The cream must be kept at a low tempera- 
ture, if necessary by the use of ice, and should 
be on ice at least fifteen hours before churning. 
If tightly covered with plenty of clean linen, it 
will suffer no detriment by being placed in a re- 
frigerator with other food, always supposing the 
refrigerator to be kept perfectly sweet and clean. 
Wrapping meat and such things in clean cloths 
before placing them in the refrigerator, will pre- 
vent their giving off any odor prejudicial to the 
cream or butter, which one is sometimes obliged to 
place in their neighborhood in hot weather. After 
the butter is made, pack it in a perfectly sweet 
vessel, which can be covered tightly and kept on 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION.—(Sce opposite page.) 


ice, and you may snap your fingers at the owners 
of spring houses and their boasted butter. My 
own experience has proved, that as fine butter can 
be made under these conditions, as that put up by 
some of our famous buttermakers.”’ C. 
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Railroads and Cultivation. 
te 

That railroads are of great benefit to cultivators 
in the transportation of their produce, is a point 
that we do not propose to dispute. Still, the daily 
rides from our country home to the office, afford 
evidence that the railroad is not an unmixed bless- 
ing. This road passes through a township, the 
population of a portion of which is so dense that it 
would, if at a greater distance from New York, call 
itself a city. There are in this township large and 
small farms and gardens, and the whole wears an air 
of good culture and thrift—which is sadly marred 
by the railroad. This passes through the town- 





| ship, and as it leaves the denser portion, it runs 





upon an embankment twenty or thirty feet high. 
Of course, we do not say that the road itself mars 
the thrifty aspect of the place, but the sides of the 
high embankment present the most densely planted 
‘“‘wild garden” that we know of. We advocate 
“The wild garden,” but there is a great choice in 
the plants that it should contain. This upon the 
embankment, is the densest imaginable plantation 
of weeds, and weeds of the most aggressive kinds. 
By far the greater share of them belong to the Com- 
posite, or Sun Flower family, of which the Canada 
Thistle is an eminent member, and this typical plant 
had by no means been omitted in the ‘“‘ planting 
and ordering’’ (as the old works have it) of this 
Wild Garden. Plants of this family are, very often, 
especially provided with means of transportation. 
Many of them have, like the thistles and the Dande- 








lion, a sort of downy aigrette, which floats the tiny, 
one-seeded fruit, popularly taken for the seeds, on 
the air to a great distance. Others of the family 
have their tiny fruits provided with numerous 
minute sharp hooks, by which they can attach them- 
selves to various objects, especially the clothing of 
men, and animals, and thus get ‘“ dead-headed ”’ for 
along ride. Plants of other families are grown in 
this weed garden, the seeds of which are well cal- 
culated for railroad transportation. Some writers 
claim that weeds are really blessings to the culti- 
vator, as they compel him to give the soil a more 
thorough cultivation than it would otherwise re- 
ceive. Such writers are not usually cultivators, 
If they are, they should remove to the neighbor- 
hood of which we speak, as there they would have 
cause for unbounded gratitude for unstinted bless- 
ings—of this kind. Wherever there is earth—even 
the drifting sands of the sea-shore—some kind of 
vegetation will grow upon it and cover its naked- 
ness, If we do not see to this matter, nature will, 
If we do not cover it with plants of our 
own choice, she will take up the job, and 
not consult our wishes as to the kinds 
of plants she uses, but is quite likely 
to select those that will most readily 
take care of themselves and resist any 
attempt to get rid of them. If the em- 
bankment mentioned were clothed with 
grass, what a different aspect it would 
present, not only in itself, but what an 
air of neatness would be given to the 
whole neighborhood! The kinds of 
grass are numerous, and while some few 
require arich soil, there are those which 
will cover the most barren sand with 
verdure; if it is difficult to procure 
these grasses, there are low willows, and 
other plants, which will answer the 
same purpose. Railroads not only grow 
a vast stock of weed-seeds upon their 
embankments and other unoccupied 
lands, but they also provide free trans- 
portation for them, and distribute them 
along the whole line of the road with the 
greatest impartiality. Whoever has stood 


a near a swiftly passing train, is aware of 


the ewrial disturbance it causes. The 

miniature cyclone it produces is a great. 
agent in carrying along seeds, not only those especi- 
ally provided for flight, but others, which, lodging 
upon the roofs, platforms,and trucks of the cars,are 
carried toa greatdistance. In time, some accident 
dislodges these seeds of vegetable tramps, to grow 
where they were notbefore known. In time, plants 
appear. to cause farmers and others to wonder what 
they are, and where they came from. This distri- 
bation of weeds is so general, that we almost daily, 
at this season, receive specimens, with the stereo- 
typed, ‘“‘ What is it?’ In view of the fact that 
railroads raise a vast stock of weed seeds, and trans- 
port them to localities to which they were stran- 
gers, it seems proper that the railroad corporations, 
who receive so many grants from legislatures, 
should be compelled to cover their embankments, 
and other waste lands, with grass or other verdure 
that will prevent them from becoming nurseries of 
injurious weeds. Farmers have the right to de- 
mand this, and should move in the matter. The 
roads should not wait to be compelled by law, to 
cover their embankments with grass, as this 
would at once convert them into a source of income. 
No hay is so poor that it has not a market value in 
cities and densely populated communities. Ar- 
rangements could readily be made with the track- 
walkers of the roads, to convert their embank- 
ments, grounds around stations, and other unoccu- 
pied lands, from nurseries of pernicious weeds to 
long stretches gf verdure, which would be most 
restful to the eyes of travelers, and thus make the 
route more popular, but at the same time, a source 
of income to the corporation. This is a kind of 
politics in which farmers may well engage. On 
good soil, the use of the scythe alone will kill 
shrubs, brambles, and a great variety of herbace- 
ous weeds. Grass will thrive under the treat- 
ment, and soon make a sod which will choke 
out many weeds not killed by the cutting. 
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Village or Country House for $1,500. 
ALEX I. FINKLE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 
nl 

The design in the accompanying engravings is of 
a house for a family of moderate means, desiring a 
comfortable home without the outlay of a great 
deal of money. The size of 
cottage is as follows: First 
floor with extension, twenty- 
two fect front, and thirty-six 
feet in depth; the first story 
is nine feet, six inches high, 
the second story eight feet six 
inches, and the attic about 
seven feet high all in the clear. 
More attention has been paid 
to solid home comfort, than 
to the cutting up of the house, 
to produce exterior effect, 
which if carried out would 
entail expense, and cause the 


breaking up of rooms of the o 
interior into irregular shapes. i 

As will be perceived, on the \G 

first floor, we have a parlor y Pe AE 


fifteen and one-half by twelve gh 
feet, the library is fourteen 


and one-lialf by eleven feet,the 
dining-rvom is ten by ten feet, VB R ine 











be hung. This leads out upon the rear porch, and 
obviates the necessity of going through the kitchen, 
or out of the front door, and around the house to 
get to the rear yard. The dining-room communi- 
cates with kitchen through the pantry, so that when 
both doors are shut, the smell from cooking will 
not escape into the different rooms all over the 
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dows have Venetian blinds, and all other windows 
outside blinds. Hardware to be of good manu- 
facture ; the plumbing work to be also carefully 
done, and all traps thoroughly well ventilated. 
Without going into all details of the above 
named structure, it will be seen that this is a 
comfortable and cheerful house in every sense at 
the exceedingly low cost of 

fifteen hundred dollars, for 

which the same can be com- 

pletely finished and painted. 

The house covers seven 


























kitchen about nine by ten 

and one-half feet, and large 

pantry five and one-half by 

nine and one-half feet. The second story has 
a front chamber fifteen and one-half by eleven 
and one-half feet, a rear chamber ten and one-half 
by ten feet, a rear bedroom ten by ten feet ; in front 
is also a bath-room, five by five feet. The attic can 
be arranged to suit the convenience of the family. 
On the first floor it will be seen, that by opening 
the folding doors from parlor to library, the whole 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR, 


is thrown into one, thereby giving sufficient space 
for quite a large assemblage of persons if the oc- 





easion arises. In the library is a door, forming 
& stall vestibule, in front of which a curtain can 





Fig. 2.—sIDE ELEVATION. 


house. From the kitchen we have also a sortie in- 
to the rear yard through the porch. Under the 
stairs, two large closets will be noticed opening 
into the dining-room. The cellar stairs are reached 
through the kitchen only; thus the service part 
and the servants are shut off from the main por- 
tion of the house, and the latter can go and come 
without using the family entrance. The second 
story chambers have each a large closet. In fact, 
there can hardly be too many closets for storing 
the numberless articles, which accumulate during 
years of housekeeping. The bath-room can be 
connected with the main bed chamber, if so de- 
sired by means of a door inthe same. The rooms 
may be heated by grates or heaters, as the chim- 
neys are constructed so as to admit of the placing 
of heating flues in them, and thus avoiding the 
danger of fire from flues put in the partitions. 
Economy is consulted by having one chimney so 
constructed, that there is a fire-place in five rooms. 
Three on tirst floor and two on second, thereby 
saving the expense of building of three separate 
chimneys. The walls and ceilings of all rooms and 
halls are to be lathed and plastered. The first story 
is finished in three-coat-work, the second in two- 
coat work, and the last coat in each case is floated 
to an even surface, and troweled down fine, hard 
and smooth. The foundations are to be either of 
brick or local stone, with good and sufficient foot- 
ings, the rear part of walls extending down, so as 
to give the cellar six feet high in the clear, and 
the front portion four feet high. The chimneys 
are of hard brick Jaid in mortar, with struck 
joints on the exposed parts. The timber used is 
of sound stuff as follows: spruce joists two by 
eight inch, bridged with one by three inch herring 
bone—bridging sills, four by six inches—girders, 
four by six inches—plates, four by four inches— 
studding, two by four inches, and refters, two by 
five inches. Joists and studs are placed sixteen 
inches from centres, all thoroughly framed, braced 
and spiked together; studs covered with three-ply 
paper and sided; roofs covered with hemlock 
boards. Flooting of the first floor is white pine, 
of the second story spruce, and of the third story 
hemlock, all planed, tongued, and grooved. Ma- 
terials for all outside and inside wood-work to be 
of white pine, but it is optional whether white- 
wood, well sand-papered fine and smooth, or white 
pine is used for inside trimmings. The sliding- 
doors in the parlor to have embossed glass upper 
panels; the glass generally to be double-thick sheet 
glass, all well puttied and back puttied. Fancy 
newel posts are used at foot and head of stairs of 
first story; rail and balusters of ash. Front win- 


hundred and ninety square 
feet of surface, and costs, if 
built in accordance with the 
following estimates, a little 
less than two dollars per 
square foot, and it will be safe 
to say that modifications of 
the plan securing a larger size 
of particular rooms, would pot 
increase this cost per square 
foot. So, too, a genera) in- 
crease of size of the whole 
structure if wisely planned 
with reference to the common 
sizes of lumber, etc., would 
not increase the estimate made 
upon this basis. In fact, a lar- 
= ger structure, with the same 








hight between floors, and with 
no more side walls in propor- 
tion, could no doubt be con- 
structed at a little lower relative cost. Twodollars 
per square foot would allow a margin for extras, 


Cost of Materials and Labor. 


Stone footin; Fey cubic yards, at 20 “ SE ee ee 
Bricks, 12, at $15 per és 


Blue none. 50 ‘feet 9 WROTE oes Lo éveccdes 
Plasterin uare yards, at 30 cents.. 
Timber, our 0 square feet, at $15 per M.. 


Hemlock, 2; 000 square feet, at $17 per M. 

aronthing b paper, 150 Ibs. at 4 cents...... 

rune pine flooring, 800 feet, at Laid “g 
enmee sooumng. £4 em Tn asta abeileies 

¢ finishing lumber, ect, ai 75.00 

Crp! Spards. 500 500 feet at 20 ce 100. 

Window frames and sash-glass 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 








DOOFS. oc cccccccccrsccsccccseqsecéees esecseinncnenneeen 50.00 
BORN ois ie csiwé< Sic vegdeuseddsoneaeuientee 40.00 
tI RS 100.00 
Roofing Sad Leaders. 40,00 
Hardware............+ 25.00 
5, Peer «sce bapeeiedetal 100.00 
Cistern and ClOsetS.......-.ceeeeeeeseceee « peedon Jiass 
Carpenter's Work vee knees 
Incidentals. .......0ccecescccccsceccesesveces 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 17. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
with sais 

Itisa rare thing forme to grumble about the 
weather. I hope I have not grumbled this year, 
but as the rain came down day after day, if was 
impossible to avoid a feeling of discouragement 
and apprehension. Talk of Drouth! Drouth is 
bad enough sometimes, but it is nothing compared 
to excessive and long continued wet, cold weather. 
You can do something by cultivation and mulch- 
ing to mitigate the evil effects of drouth, but 
nothing w'll take the place of the sun. 

The oldest farmers in this neighborhood say they 
have never known so wet a season. Perhaps it 
will prove a blessing. Those of us who wrote for 
the papers, were urging farmers not to sow wheat 
before the middle of September, as the best means 
of avoiding injury from the Hessian fly. We had 
our wish. The rain stopped the sowing. Again 
and again we got the land harrowed and rolled, and 
ready for the drill, and down came the rain and 
stopped us, Up came the weeds and self-sown 
oats and barley, and wecould not get upon the 
land for days and weeks. 

I shall watch with a good deal of interest, the ef- 
fect of such weather on the coming crop of winter 
wheat, The nitrogenous organic matter of the 
soil, in such moist weather, has undoubtedly been 
converted into nitric acid, more largely than in an 
average season, and this, so far, is highly favorable 
for a great growth of wheat. Possibly we had rain 
enough to carry the nitrates below the range of the 
wheat roots, but this is not probable. Thechances 
are, that notwithstanding the late sowing, wheat 
will go into winter quarters in good condition. 





This is the “off year,’’ but my Northern Spy 
orchard produced more apples than last season, 
though perhaps the fruit is not quite as large. 
Considerable pressure is brought to bear on me to 
plow the orchard, and I have half consented to try 
the effect of plowing and cultivation on one row of 
trees. The orchard was planted in 1857. Forabout 
twenty years it has been kept in grass, and has 
been pastured by sheep and pigs, with an occasional 
top-dressing of manure. We have some Northern 
Spy trees of the same age in cultivated ground. 
These, so far, have certainly done no better than 
those in grass. For many years they did not do as 
well; but for two or three years past they have 
been gaining on the grass trees, and may ultimately 
surpass them in productiveness. 

Some of the trees, from improper pruning, and 
for lack of propping when loaded with fruit, have 
lost large branches, in some instances to the extent 
of half atree. The half that is left, has large dark- 
green leaves, and produces the largest and finest 
fruit in the orchard. This would seem to indicate 
that the trees require more food, or more severe 
pruning. The tops are too large for the roots. 

“What do you mean by improper pruning?”’ 
asked the Deacon. ‘‘Ialwaystold you that North- 
ern Spy grew too upright, and made too compact a 
head, and wanted cutting out in the center to let 
in the sun.” —“‘I know you did, and that is where 
the method comes in. When I was a boy, and 
wanted a whip, my father used to get a young tree 
from the woods, and trim offall the side branches, 
and tell me that it was a tougher and better riding 
whip than [ could buy in the stores. We have 
been pruning too much in the same style. We have 
cut off all the side shoots from the branches, and 
now many of the limbs run out ten or a dozen feet 
from the trunk, and atthe end of these limbs we 
have a large massof growth, and a heavy load of 
apples, and ina high wind these limbs split open 
the trunk. 

I am inclined to think we pruned too much rather 
than too little when the trees were young. At any 
rate, it is a mistake to trim up the branches whip 


fashion, It would be better to shorten them in, or 


to cut them out entirely, rather than to trim off all 


the side shoots. 
“You prune too late in the spring,” said the 


Doctor. “‘ Nature’s pruning, when the limbs break 





off in a high wind, or from too heavy a load, is 
done in the fall. Youseldom prune before March. 
The trees when half the top is removed in the fall, 
produce better fruit than when the whole top re- 
mains to pumpupsap fromthe roots. You should 
take the hint, and prune in the autumn.” 

“The roots of the trees,’’ continued the Doctor, 
take up water in the autumn, and probably more 
or less all winter. If you prune one tree in the au- 
tumn or early winter, and another tree not until 
March, or April, or May, the latter will have less 
stored up sap or food in the branches that are left, 
than the tree which was pruned in the autumn.” 

‘** In other words,"’ said the Deacon, “on the tree 
pruned in the autumn, you have just as many roots 
pumping up sap, and fewer branches, and conse- 
quently thereis more sap in the branches, and you 
will get a stronger growth and better fruit. Possi- 
bly there may be something in it. I have heard it 
said that if you had a tree that is making too much 
wood, and you want to throw it into bearing, prune 
it in the spring; and if you have a tree that is not 
growing as much as you wish, prune in the fall.”’ 

“That is it exactly,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and 1 
take it that nine-tenths of our bearing apple trees 
belong to the latter class. J.J. Thomas, in his 
* American Fruit Culturist,’? says: ‘The annual 
growth is the best guide to treatment....The owner 
may lay it down as an unalterable rule, that when 
his trees do not grow one foot annually, they need 
more manuring or cultivation, or both.” Many of 
our bearing orchards do not make an annual growth 
of three inches. The manuring and cultivation 
would be be better than pruning; but at any rate, 
we do not need to delay pruning until late in the 
spring, in order to check growth. I believe in fall 
pruning, and if you saw off any large limbs, cover 
the stump with a thin coat of grafting wax or 
paint, to exclude the air. 





There are few things I admire so much as neat- 
ness. One of my trials is the disordered condition 
of the barns and barn-yard. I try to flatter myself, 
that if I spent less time in writing, I could keep 
things on the farm in better shape. Perhaps so; 
perhaps not. The natural, undisciplined man isa 
dirty, slovenly creature. ‘‘ Be clean,” said Jacob 
to his household, ‘and change your garments.” 
And perhaps, as Jacob did not write for the papers, 
he managed to keep things clean and in their pro- 
per places. ‘‘Be clean,’ “‘be clean,” was the re- 
iterated command of Moses. And to-day, physicians 
and scientists still say: ‘‘ be clean, be clean.”? Un- 
cleanliness assumes different forms in different 
ages and places. On my farm, it manifests itself 
in “leaving things round.” The other day, I said 
to the Irishman who feeds the pigs, ‘‘ why do you 
not keep the steam-house in order ?’’—‘‘I try to 
keep it very nate and clane,”’ said he, ‘‘ but you are 
so particular.”"—‘“‘ You ought to get your wife,”’ 
said I, ‘“‘ to come and show you how to put things 
in their proper places. One woman is worth a 
dozen men. She would trim the wick of the lamp, 
and get the fly specks from the chimney. Those 
nails would not be scattered about, and the ham- 
mer would be where you could find it. She would 
have these pails washed, and this bag wouid be 
folded and put on the shelf with the rest.” 

“That bag!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why tiat bag has 
been there for two weeks !”” 

It was, I thought, a funny excuse, but I am not 
sure that there is not something in it. 1 ought to 
have seen that it was put up atonce. When the 
bag was emptied, it was his duty to put it up. This 
he knew. But after it had lain there a day, the 
duty was not su imperative, and every day the bag 
lay there, the obligation to removy it became less 
and less apparent, until at the eud of two weeks’ 
undisturbed possession, that bag acquired a cer- 
tain degree of right to the place, and was not to be 
lightly interfered with! And so, after all, it was 
not such a bad excuse as [ at first thought. 

When it had been there an hour, it would have 
been a comparatively easy thing to put it in its 
place, but every hour after that it became harder, 
and at the end of a week, it would have required 
quite an effort of the mind, even to think about mov- 
ing it, and at the expiration of two weeks, there is 
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good reason to suppose that the bag would be 
there until eaten up by rats. 

The Deacon thought I was joking, Not a bit of 
it. Itis a phase of human nature every man must 
have felt in himself, and seen in others. Leavea 
manure fork lying on the stablé floor to-day, and it 
will be much easier to do the same thing to-morrow, 
Pick it up the moment you see it, and you will find 
yourself looking around, to see if there is not 
something else you can put in its proper place. 
Let it lie there until a cow steps cn it, hurts her 
foot, and breaks the fork, and it will not be half as 
easy to remove it as it would have been at first. 

‘But where shall I put the bag?’ I was going 
to tell him to fold it up, doubling it twice, once at 
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a (fig. 1), and then again at B, B, pressing it out 
smooth, see that the string was fast to the bag, and 
then lay it on the shelf on top of the others. But. 
when a man is in a hurry, this is perhaps asking 
too much. There were some staves of an old app!e 
barrel that he had got for kindling. With a ham- 
mer and two of these staves, and half a dozen nails, 
1 put him up a bag-holder. A stave is nailed hori- 
zontally to one of the upright studs on the side of 
the building, and a shorter stave is nailed on diag- 
onally between that and the studs, merely as a sup- 
port. It is not an elegant piece of work, but it 
answers the purpose, and, to tell the truth, I am 
rather proud of my extempurized bag-rack,. 

The Deacon was going to say that it was not new. 
“Tf you Jaugh at iny bag-rack,”’ I said, ‘‘I will tell 
about your lantern holder. It is simply a wire 

stretched across the top 
i of the stable, a few feet 
back of the stalls. On 
this wire (fig. 2) he 
hangs a piece of stiff 
wire, about fifteen inch- 
es long, and closes up 
the hook, so that it will 
not come off, but is still 
so loose that it will 
move easily along the 
top wire. On this he 
hooks in another piece 
of wire, fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches long, with a 
hook at the end, on 
which to hang the lan- 
tern. When not in use, 
the wire is doubled up 
at the middle hook, and 
hung up on the top wire, so as to be out of the way. 

The advantage of this simple contrivance is, that. 
the lantern can be pushed along the wire, from stall 
to stall, just where you wantit. ‘‘ There is nothing 
new about that,” said the Squire. ‘ Very likely,” 
I replied,“ but it is good, and neither you nor I 
have one. The Deacon, at any rate, is ahead of us. 
in that respect. It is not what we know, but what. 
we do, that constitutes the great difference in men.” 

‘*A wire like that,’”’ said Willie, ‘‘ would be very 
handy to hang the lamp on, back of the cows, when 
we are milking.”’ I did not say anything, but I 
thought Willie silenced the Squire’s criticism. 
And, what is better, Willie, who is young and ener- 
getic, will have that wire up before he is many days: 
older. The truth is, the days are so short that we 
must do more work by lamp-light. If everything 
is convenient, and things are kept in their proper 
places, and we get ready beforehand, we can milk, 
feed cows, cut fodder, clean horses, or even oil har- 
ness, grind axes, and sharpen tools as well by the 
light of a good Jamp, as during one of our short, 
stormy days. ‘ Yes,” said Willic, with a rmile, 
“or make sheep and pig hoxes.”’ 

What Willie referred to was this: Last Tuesday 
afternoon I got an order from a farmer in Maine: 
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for four sheep. They had to go to New York, and 
from there by the Portland boat, which leaves 
Thursdays and Mondays. “If possible,” wrote 
my friend, “‘send them 60 as to come on the Thurs- 
day’s boat.’? When I got the letter, we were cut- 
ting corn-stalks, hay, and straw, with six horses. 
There was a quantity of hay and straw on the floor. 
I told the man who was throwing off the hay, to 
stop and to go to his chores, and get through as 
early as possible. ‘‘ Now, boys,” said I, “‘run this 
through, off the floor, lively, and clean up. We will 
cut no more to-night. The horses were backed up. 
In went the hay and straw, and we soon had the 
barn floor clean. I told the men what was wanted 
—four boxes for sheep, to go off to-morrow mor- 
ning. They looked blank. “Get your chores 
done,” said I, ‘‘and after supper come to the barn 
and we will see what can be done.” I said to Willie, 
who has been on the farm since he was a boy, and 
who thinks a good deal of me, and I of him, ‘‘ This 
thing can be done, Willie, if we take hold, and all 
goes right.” ‘‘ Will you come yourself ?”’ he asked. 

This was flattering, and I was on hand promptly 
with a lantern and a couple of hand-lamps from 
the house. The men also brought their lanterns 
with them, and the barn was as light and as cheerful 
asaconcert room. One man marked out the lum- 
ber, and another sawed it, and we soon had two men 
nailing. We not only made these four boxes, but 
another also, and by half-past nine we had five 
boxes made, with troughs for food and all the di- 
rections marked on, ready for shipping ; the spare 
lumber stored in its place, the pieces picked up, the 
saws, nails, hammers, stencil, brush, and marking 
ink taken to the tool house, and the men went to 
bed feeling as happy as men should, when they 
have done a necessary work quickly and well. The 
next morning we were ready.to go on cutting feed, 
while Willie took down the five boxes of sheep and 
two boxes of pigs to the city, and brought backa 
load of malt combs. 

I know there is a great prejudice against working 
at night. I do not know how it is in other farming 
districts, but here we have frequent gatherings, 
first at one house and then at another, where the 
young men and maidens meet and dance, not unfre- 
quently until two and three o’clock in the morning. 
If they can stand this kind of work, it will not hurt 
them to make a few boxes occasionally after supper. 





Somc farmers and some farm men and boys, need 
to learn that work makes work. The more you do, 
the more there is to do. ‘‘I don’t quite see that,” 
said the Deacon. Well, perhaps the statement is 
crude, but it is true, nevertheless. Take my own 
case. I want to cut all my straw, corn stalks, corn 
fodder, and hay, as well for litter as for feed. I 
want to draw stones from the heaps, to build a 
stone fence next spring. I want to dig a ditch 
through the swamp, so that I can drain my land 
and get muck for manure, I want to draw out my 
manure and pile it in the field, where it will be 
wanted in the spring. And I want to chop more or 
less and draw wood, and saw and split it. And I 
would like to get out some hoop-poles, and also 
make some hurdles and portable fence of the poles 
that will not.do for hoops. I want to draw under- 
draining tiles and plaster. Now there is not one 
of these things that cannot be left undone. I could 
give up cutting the fodder, and feed it whole. I 
could give up drawing the stones and the tiles, 
and the plaster and the manure, and could let the 
swamp remuin as it is. Work on any one of these 
jobs makes work. And it is work that will pay, and 
pay well. Many men will be out of employment 
this winter, and it is alike our duty and our in- 
terest to find work for them. 

The great point is, to get ready before winter 
sets in. Ask yourself, “‘What work is there that 
can be done this winter, and how can we do it ? 
You will enjoy Thanksgiving better if you have 
made thorough preparation for work in winter. 





“One of the most hopeful signs of the times,” 
said the Doctor, “is the increasing activity and 
sociability among farmers and farmers’ families. 
The Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the Patrons 
of Husbandry, all are doing good work. The local 








farmers’ clubs, especially those that meet at the 
different houses, are exceedingly beneficial. It is 
almost impossible to realize what changes are tak- 
ing place in the social habits, thoughts, and feel- 
ings of farmers. It is not many years ago since we 
only got our mail twice a week by the stage. Now 
we have two mails a day. Railroads run every- 
where. Telegraph wires circle the earth. And I 
am delighted to see a decided increase in the num- 
ber of private telephones between farm-houses 
and the cities and villages. And then look at our 
newspapers, and periodicals, and books! What a 
blessed thing it is, that the days are short and night 
comes so early, when we can gather around a 
cheerful fire, with a duplex burner on the center 
table, and have a long and charming evening. The 
isolation and stagnation of country life, if it exists 
at all, is no longer necessary. 





A Winter Dairy House. 
ed 
For one who will take the trouble, and has the 
skill to manage it, winter dairying is far more profit- 
able than that of the summer. If dairying is carried 
on in connection with farming, it is almost neces- 
sary that the winter should be devoted to the dairy 
work, the cows being all dry during the busy sea- 
son of harvest, and the hot season, when dairy 














Fig. 1.—SECTION OF BASEMENT, 


work is so laborious and unsatisfactory. In winter 
dairying, the great point is a well arranged dairy 
house, one that can be heated, and kept of an even 
temperature. Such a house should be provided 
with a basement, at least three or four feet below 
the surface, and sufficiently above it to afford the 
requisite light and ventilation. The following plan 
has been found desirable in many ways, and quite 
convenient, either for deep or shallow setting. In 
regard to these different methods, of deep or shal- 
low setting, we would say: having practiced both 
at the same time, and separately for years, the dif- 
ference between them is wholly one of convenience. 
There will be no difference in the quality of the 
product, norin the quantity, if equal care and skill 
are practiced with both methods of setting. On 
the whole, where there is a good flowiug spring of 
cold water, and a deep pool, with a constant in and 
out flow, the deep setting is preferable for several 
reasons; the skimmed milk can be kept sweet for 
the calves; the temperature controls itself, even 
in the winter, if the pool is covered bya fulling 
door to keep out the cold, and in summer to keep 








Fig. 2.—BASEMENT FOR DEEP SETTING. 


it in, while the washing of utensils is considerably 
reduced, and the work lightened. Figure 1 repre- 
sents a section of the basement of a deep setting 
winter dairy, figure 2 the plan of it, and figure 3 the 
plan of a shallow setting dairy room. The pool is 
lined with brick laid in cement, with a floor of 
white gravel, or of whice bricks, set with three inch 
spaces between them upon the gravel. The floor 
should be of cement, and the falling door, shown 








in figure 2, is attached by strong hinges toa frame 
of oak bedded in the cement. The outlet pipe 
should be at the opposite corner to the inlet. Oppo- 
site is a dressed flag-stone table on brick piers, The 

















Fig. 3.—PLAN FOR SHALLOW SETTING DATRY. 


walls should be of brick laid in cement, and white- 
washed, as should also be the brick piers. The 
shelves in the shallow setting room, are run around 
one side and one end, and are in three tiers; the 
lowest is thirty inches from the floor, and there is 
a space of twelve inches between the others, mak- 
ing the top shelf four and a half feet from the 
floor. The shelves are made of three strips, two by 
one and a quarter inches, set on edge, and the top 
beveled to an edge, so as to give a thorough circu- 
lation of air under the pans to cool the milk. It 
will be found that at a temperature of sixty — 
which is right for shallow set- 
ting at the bottom shelf, the air 
at the top shelf will be a few 
degrees higher, unless there is 
ample ventilation. This is pro- 
vided by the windows, which 
should be swung on pivots, fig- 
ure 4, and open outwards at the 
top, to give ready exit to the 
warm air, and to let in the cool 
air at the bottom. The top of 
all dairy windows should be as 
nearly flush with the ceiling as 
possible, to get the benefit of Fig. 4 

the most perfect ventilation, DAIRY WINDOW. 
The windows are to be all protected with fine wire 
gauze on the outside, as shown by the dotted line. 














Accuracy in the Dairy. 
sknegabgs 

Fine dairying is a fine art, and accuracy is indis- 
pensable to success in it. Everything in the dairy 
should be measured or weighed. To begin, the 
feed should be measured out strictly, because if the 
quantity is short, the yield will fall off, andif itis 
in excess, there is an almost certain danger of an 
attack of garget, more or less severe, and this will 
at once affect the quality of the product, whether 
it be fine cheese, or fine butter. Garget may occur 
unnoticed, from a very little cause, and the only 
effect may be a little ropiness in the milk, but as a 
little leaven goes through the whole lump, so this 
small quantity of ropy, diseased, acid milk, vitiates 
the whole churning, and the butter is all wrong. 
The next thing to be accurately weighed is the 
milk. It is not for the mere knowledge of how 
much there is, but that a close watch can be kept 
on the cows, to see that they are allright. Aspring 
scale should be hung in the stable, and as each 
cow is milked, the pail is weighed—with the milkk— 
and the quantity of milk marked down on the daily 
record. This record should have a column for 
each cow, and one line for each half day, and each 
milking, or vice versa, so that not only each cow’s 
milk can be seen for every milking, but the footing 
will show the total milking. Unless this plan has 
been tried, one cannot realize the comfort and 
pleasure of it, and the security it gives. The cream 
too should be weighed, as it goes into the churn ; 
if coloring is used it should be measured accurately, 
or the butter will vary in color; the salt must also 


‘be weighed, to be exactly proportionate with the 


butter. And lastly, the temperature must he meas- 
ured and regulated accurately, or all the previous 
work will be spoiled. All this work pays well, and 
the dairyman who practices these strict methods, 
will certainly gain a reputation, although he 
may have to wait for it, and reputation in the 
dairy business, is money in pocket, every time. 
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Fattening Sheep in Winter. 


Comparatively few farmers succeed in fattening 
sheep in winter. A neighbor told me yesterday 
that last fall he bought one hundred and fifty sheep, 
fed them straw, hay, corn-stalks, and grain, all 
winter, and sold them for forty-five dollars more 
than he paid for them. “I got a lot of good 
manure,”’ he said, “and that and the forty-five dol- 
lars is all I have to show for the feed and labor. 
It does not pay.” 

If you can buy sheep in the fall for three cents a 
pound, and sell them in the spring for six cents a 
pound, it will pay. It will pay still better to buy 
them for four cents, and sell them for eight cents 
per pound. We can sometimes do even better than 
this. One thing is certuin: it does not pay to try 
to fatten poor sheep in winter. If sheep are not in 
good growing condition in the fall, get rid of them. 

If you are going to buy sheep to fatten, select 
the very best that can be found. You do not want 
old sheep, and you do not want lambs. -If the sheep 
are long-wool, or Southdown grades, select those 
that are yearlings, or two-year-olds; if merino 
grades, then year-old wethers are best. Buy more 
than you want, if need be, and select out the best 
to keep over winter, and sell the poor ones now for 
what you can get. Careful selection is the main point. 

With good sheep, liberal and regular feeding, dry, 
comfortable quarters, fresh water every day, and salt 
once a week, fattening sheep in winter is decidedly 
profitable to the farmer and beneficial to the farm. 
In other words, it will provice both money and 
manure. J. H. 


How Cattle are Quarantined. 
ESS 

The Station at Garfield, Bergen Co., N. J. 

The laws of the United States (see act of Con- 
gress approved March 3rd, 1883), prohibit “ the im- 
portation of neat cattle, and the bides of neat cat- 
tle, from any foreign country into the United 
States, provided, however, that this prohibition 
may be suspended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under certain conditions. These conditions are, 
that all cattle coming from any part of the world, 
except North and South America, shall be subject 
to a quarantine of ninety days. To this end, cattle 
quarantine stations have been established at Deer- 
ing, near the port of Portland, Me., at Waltham, 
Mass., for the port of Boston, at Garfield, N. J., for 
New York, and at Baltimore, Md. Of these, that 
at Garfield, N. J., is the the most important and is 
arranged for six hundred and fifty head, though 
capable of accommodating a good many more. 

The grounds are pleasantly situated on the banks 
ofthe Passaic River, about fifteen miles from New 
York, on that part of the New York, Lake Erie 
and Western (more generally called the Erie) rail- 
road, known as the Bergen County short-cut. There 
are about forty acres of land, through which flows 
a living stream, which, near the residence of the 
veterinary surgeon in charge, widens out into an at- 
tractive pond, which is besides fed by springs in 
its bottom. It was an old farm, with an excellent 
stone-house and good barns, ice house, and other 
out-buildings, which are still preserved, as are the 
fruit orchards and shade trees, so far as possible. 

The Treasury Department authorities put the 
place in order, erected plain but neat byres of 
different sizes, for the accommodation of large or 
small herds; placed driven wells, laid out paddocks 
around each byre, in which the cattle can take air 
and exercise without coming in contact with other 
animals, or any persons but their attendants. These 
byres, or cattle sheds, have accommodation for ten 
to sixty head each, with separate rooms for baled 
hay and for feed. The larger ones bave loose 
boxes, for cows at calving, or for keeping bulls. 
Thy are open and well ventilated, and at the same 
time may be made snug and close for winter. The 
accommodations here are sufficient for twenty or 
more distinct importations, unless, indeed, several 
were to exceed in numbers, the limits of single 





_byres, which is not unusual. About a year ago, the 
- Treasury Department transferred the management 
of the Quarantine System to the Department of 
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MAP OF QUARANTINE STATION AT GARFIELD, N., J.. 


R, residence ; 8, stabie ; numbers 8, 4, 7, 8, 22, 28, stables for ten head ; 
numbers 1, 2, 10, 11,14, 15, A, B, and C, for twenty head ; 12, 18, 16, 24, for 
sixty head; M, manure yards ; W, driven wells ; E, entrance for cattle ; 


O, exit for cattle ; fences five feet high. 


Agriculture, by which it is now conducted, 
The owner of the cattle pays for their trang- 
portation to the grounds, furnishes their 
feed, and cares for them here for ninety 
days, or until released. It is required that he 
shall provide a herdsman, or stableman. The 
government furnishes shelter aud veterinary 
attendance, and takes away the manure, 

The first cattle were received at this sta- 
tion on June 11th, 1883,and although at times 
the accommodations have been severely 
taxed, at notime have the yards been empty, 
The manure is quite an item of profit to 
the station, and sales of this have amount- 
ed to about one thousand dollars a year, 

The establishment is in charge of an edy- 
cated veterinary surgeon, as “ Inspector,” 
and everything is as thoroughly systematised 
as in a good hospital; and although, as a 
rule,there is entire freedom from contagions 
or infectious maladies, yet everything ig 
conducted precisely as if every herd were 
infected. Visitors are allowed to see the 
cattle and grounds, only by written permit 
from the veterinary surgeon in charge, and 
are allowed to visit the byres only in regu- 
lar sequence—visiting those first, the ani- 
mals in which have been longest in quaran- 
tine. This renders it quite impossible to 
carry disease from one herd to another, 
Dr. A. M. Farrington, the veterinary in- 
spector, has kindly furnished us the accom- 
panying plan of the grounds, which is re- 
duced to a scale of about three hundred and 
fifty feet to the inch, and we have had sey- 
eral photographs taken and engraved, which 
givea good idea of the station. At the time 
of our first visit, there were two large herds 
of Holland cattle in quarantine, one belong- 
ing to Sluiter Brothers, of Holland, some of 
the mature cows of which, with two noble 
yearling bulls, are seen in the large view, 
which includes the pond'and residence. The 
cattle seen in the interior view, as well as 
those in the yard of byre No. 18, are the 
yearling heifers of the herd of B. B. Lord & 
Son. The view, which includes the railway 
tracks, was taken from one of the highest 
points of the farm, looking towards the 
river, and shows a number of byres, large 
and small, together with a few of the ma- 
ture cows of the Messrs. Lord, and a small 
herd of Guernseys, which, with a pair of 
young Normandys represent all the cattle 
then in quarantine. Since the establishment 
of the station, the following cattle have 
been received up to September Ist : 








= Holsteins..... oo». | Berefords. .<. ..<5 ee 
' J Dutch Friesians.... | Red Polled.. ... 16 
= | Holstein Friesians. | Shorthorns. ..... 12 

East Friesians.2,726 | Sussex..... a 
| Oe 551 | Ayrshires......... 9 
Aberdeen Angus... 56] Normandy........ 2 
Brown Swiss .... 32 —_— 
Galloways......... 29 SHOU. s cas cee 3,490 
Guernseys......... 26 





In crossing the ocean eightecn, or a little 
more than half one per cent. died on the 
voyage; twenty-five, or nearly two-thirds 
of one per cent. were born on the voyage. 
One hundred and seventy-one were born in 
quarantine, and are not included in the 
above enumeration. Of those born, sixty-five 
died, which is nearly thirty-eight per cent. 
Of the more mature cattle, only twenty 
have died, which is only one in one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, a remarkably low per- 
centage, considering the condition that most 
of the cattle are in. They are most of them, 
perhaps, imported for immediate sale, are 
fat, many of them more or less: impercep- 
tibly injured by the voyage, and come at all 
seasons into our intense climate, subject to 
greater cold and greater heat, and greater 
dryness of the air, than they ever experi 
enced. It shows they must have excellent 
care while in quarantine, and no doubt 
the death rate, as above given, is essen- 
tially lessened by their being thus accli- 
mated under a careful veterinary surgeon. 
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VIEW FROM BEYOND RAILROAD. INTERIOR OF BYRE NO. 13. 
LARGE BYRE WITH LORD'S YOUNG CATTLE. GENERAL VIEW, INCLUDING RESIDENCE, STABLES, AND BYRES WITH SLUITER'S CATTLE. 


UNITED STATES CATTLE QUARANTINE, FOR THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 
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Swamp-muck.—Its Value on the Farm. 
aw; 

Much has been written, both for and against the 
value of swamp-muck as a fertilizer. But in spite 
of all objections to it, the fact remains, that 
swamp-muck, of an average good quality, consist- 
ing mainly of decayed vegetable matter, contains 
one and a half per cent of nitrogen. It is true, 
that this nitrogen is inert, and it is necessary to 
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Fig. 1.—mucK SWAMP. 


take action to make it available. To do this, is 
the business of the farmer, who rarely finds the 
materials with which he works already prepared to 
his hand. One and a half percent. is equal to 
thirty pounds per ton. Thirty pounds of the 
cheapest nitrogen the farmer can procure, is worth 
three dollars. If swamp-muck, by the expenditure 
of a little labor at this season, can be made worth 
three dollars a ton, or one cubic yard, what is it 
worth per acre if three feet deep? We forbear to 
say any more than this, lest our readers might 
think us extravagant. We would impress upon 
the minds of farmers who own swamps, which are 
left to remain unsightly and unhealthful eye-sores 
upon their farms, the hard fact, that they are not 
only wasting a valuable opportunity of improving 
their lands, by neglecting to drain these marshy 
places, but are leaving unused the valuable ma- 
terial, which might fertilize the upland, to make it 
doubly productive. The writer speaks from his 
own knowledge and experience in this respect, 
having for some years dug and used, annually, 
several hundred tons of swamp-muck, iv the form 
of compost with lime and barn-yard manure. He 
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Fig. 2.—EXCAVATION. 


has used it, when dry, as litter, as an absorbent in 
the manure cellar, cattle yards and pig pens, and 
has found it to be worth all that the chemists have 
claimed for it. Our own estimate, based on all 
these years of experience is, that it is worth at 
least as much as an equal quantity of good cow 
manure, and for sandy land is the most valuable of 
all manures, because it warms it by its black color, 
which is absorbent of heat in the winter, and cools 
it in the summer by its retention of moisture, 
while it binds it and makes it less open and porous. 

How to Dig Mucx.—The best muck is found in 
wet swamps, and is consequently difficult to dig, 
because of the water, which flows into the excava- 
tion. The digging should therefore be done when 
the swamps are the most free from water; but as 
there is always more or less water to contend with, 
some plan to avoid flooding of the work must be 
adopted. The following method has been found 
perfectly effective, and the illustrations here given 
will enable it to be readily understood. At fig. 1 
is represented a selected piece of swamp, baving a 
small stream running through it. This is the worst 
possible condition under which to dig the muck, 
and is therefore chosen asan example. The stream 
was dammed at the points indicated by z, x, by 
means of a few shovelfuls of muck, and the dig- 
ging was begun between these points. A piece 
was taken out, as shown in figures 2 and 3, leaving 
a wall of muck at the lowest point, to keep out the 








Fig. 3.—LarD OFF IN SECTIONS. 


water from the outlet, and leave the work dry. A 
piece was chosen, no larger than could be dug out 
in one day, and completely finished. It was found, 
that a good man could dig out ina day, a space six- 





teen feet long, twelve wide, and three feet deep, 
equal to twenty-one cubic yards. The man we em- 
ployed to do the work, used a grain scoop, ground 
sharp on all the edges, which cut out the soft, cheesy 
muck in large blocks, which were thrown out on 
one side. The work was begun on the side nearest 
the loading place, so that there was no difficulty in 
throwing out that from the farther side, care being 
taken to place the first loads as far out as possible. 
When this piece was dug out to the sandy bottom, 
the division wall left, was dug out as deeply as pos- 
sible, and the excavation then filled with water. 
The dam on the other side was then removed, so 
as to drain the ground to be dry the next day, and 
the work was repeated in sections, as shown at 
figure 3, until the supply was sufficient for the 
season. In three years’ work, a series of fish 
ponds were made, each divided by a bank of muck 
six feet thick, and connected by a channel from 
one to the other. These were supplied by springs 
from the sand in the bottom, and were stocked 
with fish. Figure 4 shows how these ponds were 
arranged. They furnished an abundant supply of 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF FISH PONDS. 





ice for the dairy. Gates were fitted between the 
ponds, and at the inlet and outlet. 

How To Compost Muck.—Muck, in its fresh 
state, is wet, and is so unchangeable, that when 
once dried, it will remain for years in the ground 
unaltered. It requires to be decomposed, and to 
be freed from some acids, which prevent decom- 
position. Lime is the best agent for this work, and 
it very quickly reduces the crude muck to a useful 
condition. Our compost was made as follows: 
One foot in depth of the muck, after having been 
drained for a month, was placed in a convenient 
spot, roughly, and well covered with fresh air- 
slaked lime, which was mixed pretty evenly through 
the mass of muck, because of its roughness. A 
foot of stable manure was then spread over the 
muck, and well trampled in among it. A layer of 
muck, limed as before, and then one of manure 
were put on, and the heap topped off with muck 
and lime. This remained all the winter, ferment- 
ing and getting hot enough to give off steam all 
the time. In April, the pile was cut down with 





Fig. 5.—-COMPOSTING MUCK. 


forks. It was all spread with the manure spreader 
as top dressing on fall grain, and newly planted 
corn. Other heaps, of muck and lime alone, were 
spread on stubble land at the rate of twenty-five 
tons per acre, the full power of the spreader, and 
plowed under only four inches deep, this shallow 
plowing being found most advisable on our sandy 
soil, Figure 5 gives a section of the compost heap. 
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Burning off the Old Grass. 
—p——_ 

Mr. J. W. Bryan, Blair Co., Texas, writes us: 
Enclosed I send asketch of a frame for burning a 
strip of grass along the fence, to protect it from 
prairie fire. It is equally useful also when you 
burn a meadow, to keep the fire from going out of 
bounds. Take two pieces of lumber, which may 
be fourteen feet long, ten inches wide, and two 
inches thick, and another piece, five feet long by 
nine inches wide by two thick. Mortise this piece 
into the other two, about a foot from their ends. 
At about the centre of the frame, and also at the 
front end, connect the sides by iron rods, fastened 
with nuts and washers on the outside. Line the 





inside of these several pieces with sheet tin, and 
let the tin project above one or both sides about 
fifteen inches, as shown. A chain and whiffle- 
tree are attached to the front end, so that the frame 
may be drawn by a horse. The tire lighted between 
the sides is prevented extending to the front, or to 
either side, and in this way it only requires one 
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FRAME FOR BURNING GRASS, 


man to attend the fire and one to drive, while other. 
wise it would require three or four people to guide 
and controlit. With the frame, the work is better 
done with less labor and less danger of escape, 





Pure Blood vs. Common Stock. 
9 ate 


The question may well come home to cattle 
breeders and owners all over the couvtry—“Will it 
pay me to keep common stock when I can buy 
full-bloods at such a slightly higher price?” The 
autumn sales have averaged very low, and many 
who have been deterred from selling, are very will- 
ing to sell at low prices at private sale. Farmers, 
who have never kept full-blooded stock, can hardly 
expect to get high prices for stock which they may 
raise. They will think perhaps, that it is because 
they are not in the ring, or have not influence, 
That is not the reason. High-priced stock havea 
reputation, supposed to be based upon merit, and 
it is this reputation which gives value to their prog- 
eny. A few days ago, an eight-months bull calf 
sold for three thousand dollars, not because of 
his intrinsic value, but on account of the reputa- 
tion attached to his pedigree, added to his own good 
qualities. He is the son of the Jersey cow, Prin- 
cess, 2d, a cow credited with having made forty-six 
pounds, twelve ounces of butter in one week, and 
his sire is Black Prince of Linden, a bull, combin- 
ing more famous blood-elements than any other 
we know of, except his sons. Princess 2d is dead, 
so there will be no more bull calves of that breed- 
ing. There may be many just as good. Itis no 
reason why a farmer should not secure a good full- 
blood bull, because he cannot at once realize high 
prices for his calves. If he knows they have merit, 
that should satisfy him. Suppose in a. herd of 
twenty fairly good cows we introduce a good full- 
blooded bull, at a cost of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, which will secure a very good one. The 
twenty. calves will probably be half males, good 
for veal. There will probably be a gain of fifty 
cents to a dollar a head on even veal calves, for 
half-bloods always fatten quicker and better than 
scrubs, and generally grow larger. The ten heifers 
will be marked after their sire, will follow his dam 
in strictly feminine points as a rule, but will be in- 
fluenced also by their own dams in whatever may 
have been the line of their breeding. If the dams 
have been kept, and so far as they have been bred 
at all, have been raised and kept with reference to 
their goodness as milch cows, this trait will be 
increased in the daughters, so it is fair to assume, 
that hardly less than five dollars each, or. fifty dol- 
lars for the ten head, should be added to the value 
of the calves, and credited to the bull. Fifty-five 
or sixty dollars, or more than one-third of the price 
of the bull will be returned as clear profit of his 
influence on the little herd at the end of the first 
year. This is certainly an under-estimate in three 
cases out of four, as many know to their profit. 

The fact is, the benefit of well-bred sires is 80 
well understood by those who give attention to the 
matter, that it is a woader that the farmers of this 
country, who should control legisiation in their 
own interests, do not put a prohibitory tax upon 
scrub bulls, and upon grade bulls too, for they are 
little, if any better. The “effete monarchies” of 
Europe know that the farmers’ interests are their 
own profit, hence they do not allow a bull to stand 
anywhere which has not been examined and ap- 
proved as to pedigree and form, by competent 
persons. Here, in this ‘‘enlightened’’ country, 
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we allow any man, who thinks he can get fifty 
cents for each service, keep any scrub he chooses, 
and the creatures are even suffered to run at large. 
We have known such an animal to break out of 
his own poorly fenced pasture, and do absolutely 
irreparable damage in a herd of thoroughbred 
heifers, worth several hundred dollars apiece. Is 
it too much to hope, that some of our State legis- 
latures will take the initiative in this matter? In 
their own pastures, the law-makers would not 
hesitate to ‘‘take the bull by the horns ’’—will they 
not do it for the sake of the farmers and cattle 
breeders of the commonwealth ? 





Raising Cabbage Plants. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
= 

Last spring and summer many gardeners and 
cabbage growers suffered serious loss from not 
having cabbage plants of their own growth. 

There are many people who grow cabbuge plants 
for sale. Fora few years past, more plants were 
grown than were needed, and the growers “found 
no money in the business.’’ Last spring many of 
these cabbage-plant growers sowed Jess seed than 
usual, and not a few sowed no seed at all. It was 
cheaper, they said, to buy the plants than to raise 
them. 

But last summer, when they wanted plants, they 
were not to be found. The land was ready, and 
the gardeners had made their calculations to put 
in a certain number of cabbages—but then there 
were no plants. They offered double the usual 
price, but could not get them. It wasa great loss. 

Raising cabbage plants is simple, and far from 
difficult. But as a matter of fact, it seems to be 
easier to fail occasionally, than to succeed always. 
The most aggravating part is, that one is apt to 
fail when the plants are scarce and prices high. 

The chief essentials for success are: First, Rich, 
warm, well drained and well cultivated Jand. Sec- 
ond, Good seed, that is sure togrow. Third, A lib- 
eral dressing of superphosphate. Perhaps the last 
is, practically, the most important. 

One of the chief causes of failure is the Black 
Jumping Beetle. As soon as the plants push through 
the soil, the beetles puncture the young leaf and 
suck out the juices. Lime, ashes, soot, cheap to- 
bacco dust, or snuff, dusted on the plants, will more 
or less benefit. The true remedy lies back of this. 
Plenty of plants on a given area, and rapid growth. 

There is nothing that will push a cabbage or tur- 
nip plant forward so rapidly as superphosphate. 
The seed is small, and contains very little food to 
nourish the young plant. The superphosphate, 
especially if‘sown directly under the seed, has a 
magical effect. 

On our farm, we sow the cabbage seed in rows 
twenty-one inches apart. The object is, to enable 
us to go through the rows with a horse-hoe. I 
have not tried it, but am inclined to think it would 
be a good plan to drill in a row of turnip seed very 
thick between the rows of cabbage seed. Let the 
beetles eat them, and welcome. 

Cauliflower seed, especially of the choice varieties, 
is still smaller than cabbage seed, and comes up 
later and grows more slowly. The superphosphate 
is of great benefit to young cauliflower plants. And 
4 row of turnip plants between each two rows of 
cauliflower plants may beof use. When the horse- 
hoe is run through the rows, the turnip plants 
would be destroyed, and by that time the cauli- 
flower and cabbage plants would be fairly started, 
and stand a chance of getting ahead of the beetles. 

We have said, the land must be rich. It is hardly 
possible to make it too rich. Fresh manure just 
plowed under, does not answer the purpose. Land 
manured heavily for the previous crop, is good; 
or, and this is why we write on the subject now, the 
manure may be applied in the fall, and either 
plowed in or left on the surface. 

Last spring, the demand was for early plants. 
We mean by this, not plants wintered over or started 
in the hot-bed, but from seed sown early in the 
spring, out of doors. They were wanted about the 
middle of June, and from that until the first of 
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the seed as early as the soil is in working condition. 

The true plan is, to get the land thoroughly pre- 
pared and heavily manured in the fall. If the land 
is light and sandy, it will need nothing but a little 
surface cultivation before sowing the seed. Sow 
the superphosphate at the rate of three pounds to 
five pounds to the square rod. If sown broadcast, 
five poundsis nonetoomuch. Work it into the soil 
an inch or two deep, if convenient; but it can be 
sown on the surface before or after drilling in the 
seed, and trust to the rain washing it down to the 
roots of the young plants. 

Test the seed before sowing—and more especially 
the cauliflower seed. If only half of it grows, sow 
double the quantity. This is very important, be- 
cause if the plants are thin in the ruws, the beetles 
will almost certainly destroy them. 
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Wintering Fowls in Dakota. 


T. C,. LAPHAM, RANSOM CO., DAKOTA. 
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Extreme care with poultry is necessary in this 
Territory to prevent many frozen feet, and even 
great loss of life during the cold weather. 

First, prepare a warm place, well secured from 
cold winds and sifting snow. A corner in the 
stable is perhaps best, as the warmth of the stock 
in the stable is a great help to the chickens. But 
an independent fowl house may be made, by digging 
a cellar, say eight by ten feet, and three feet deep. 
Build a sod wall, three feet thick, and five or six 
feet high around the excavation, with a door in 
the east, and a window in the south side. The 
window should be double, with one sash at the 
outside and another on the inside of the wall. 





FEED TROUGH. 


Around the door, build an entry or vestibule of 
sod, with its door opening outward. Plaster all 
these walls upon the inside. The earth taken from 
the cellar, mixed with water, will answer to plaster 
with, and the whole can be done in a short time. 
The first coat will crack; the second coat sbould 
be very thin. The cover or roof may be made of 
poles and straw. If the poles are strong enough, 
some earth should be put over the straw, to make 
the roof warmer. The perches should be made 
low, and stationary strips arranged, so that the 
fowls can find their way to the perch, even during 
the dark, stormy weather. In the second place, 
the feed must be so arranged, that each fowl can 
both find and eat it in the dark. To secure this 
end, take a board, one foot wide, and four feet 
long, around this nail four strips three inches wide ; 
two of these strips should be four feet long, and 
the other two fourteen inches long, so as to form 
a box four feet long by twelve inches wide and 
two inches deep. Next, cut laths into three equal 
parts, and nail them perpendicularly around this 
box, two inches apart. Secure the tops by nailing 
around the outside of a similar board to the bottom, 
leaving an opening to putin the feed. The feed 
should always be placed in this box, and the box 
should always be kept in one position, so it may be 
as easily found during a storm, as on a bright 
day. Plenty of food, such as the fowls can eat, with- 
out seeing it, should always be kept in the box. A 
vessel of milk-warm water should be set in the box 
each day, but removed before any ice is formed 
therein. A wire screen, or one made of slats, may 
be placed under the perch, to keep the fowls from 
walking in the droppings, as it is very essential 
that they keep their feet dry. When the weather is 
pleasant, let the chickens out into the fresh air 
awhile each day, but keep them out of the snow. 





Wheat and screenings may well be kept, say an 

inch deep, all the time at the bottom of feed box, 

whatever other kind of feed may be given extra. 
. 





A Warm Fowl House. 
—<>—— 

Eggs in winter are what we all want. To secure 

them we must have for our hens a warm, snug 

house, easily kept clean, with provision for dust- 

ing, feed, water and exercise. To consider these 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—sECTIONS OF ROOSTING ROOM. 


requirements in the order named, we have first 
warmth as an important desideratum. Artificial 
heat has rarely been found profitable, hence we will 
not consider it. The fowls must depend for their 
warmth upon the sun, the natural heat of the 
earth, and the temperature of theirown bodies. If 
we notice a flock of chickens, we shall see.that they 
warm themselves by huddling together, by crowd- 
ing on their roosts, by sitting flat upon the ground, 
and by standing or sitting in the sun. We must 
therefore employ aJl these ways to secure that 
warmth, without which we shall have few eggs, 
with po Jess or even greater expense for food. 

Fowls suffer most from cold at night. In fact, 
nights are almost always colder than the days, and 
it is fortunate that by night when it is cold, we 
have 1.‘le wind. A poultry house to be warm, 
must be cise and tightly made, yet with good ven- 
tilation, for if warm and ill-ventilated, the birds may 
be suffocated. This has not unfrequently occurred. 
By the accompanying section and plan (figs. 1 and 
3), we secure warmth from every source. Too much 
sunlight is often disadvantageous, hence the low 
roof without windows. The windows (w), admit 
sunlight upon the floor and dust box. The house is 
twelve feet square, divided by a partition of boards. 
This leaves the two apartments each six feet wide. 
It is intended for not less than twenty to thirty 
adult fowls. The perches (7), are five feet long each, 
so that thirty fowls will be pretty well crowded upon 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FOWL HOUSE. 


them. The full hight of the house is nine feet, in 
order to give the roof a good pitch, but within a ceil- 
ing is placed at the hight of six and a half to seven 
feet. This may be of slats, or plastering lath, 
placed the width of a lath apart, and in the winter 
the space above may be filled loosely with straw. 
Thus, with ventilating doors above, there will al- 
ways be air enough, while there can be no direct. 
draft upon the fowls. in such aroom there will al- 
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ways be acirculation of air. The air warmed by the 
bodily heat and the breath of the fowls, rises into 
the upper part of the room. There is a constant 
current Of cool air flowing down against every win- 
dow, and this causes a circulation—up through the 
roosts, down by the window. Aftera while the air 
may become charged with carbonic acid gas from 
the breath of the fowls. This is heavier than the 
air, hence would, after being chilled by the win- 
dow, not be likely to rise, but would in part flow 
off into the other compartment, through the pas- 
sag2 for fowls near the window. The closeness of 
the quarters for the number of fowls stated, will 
secure a high temperature at night, provided the 
walls and roof are reasonably tight, without danger. 
Perhaps the best way to 
secure a warm roof is the 
following: lay first a roof 
of hemlock boards, laid 
with the slope; upon 
these, shingling laths, and 
shingles. This secures an air space an inch thick 
under the shingles, in addition to the board roof. 
So constructed, no rafters would be needed, but one 
scantling, set edgeways and supported by posts in 
the middle of each side, and in the partition, to 
make the roof stiff. 

The roosting-room is supplied with a large dust- 
box, always well filled, and two ranges of nest 
boxes, with sloping tops, as shown in figure2. The 
chickens can not stand on these tops, and being set 
on each side of the room, they are made to support 
the roosts, which should not be higher than two 
feet, or two and a half feet from the floor. The 
best form of roost is made by taking two straight 
grained, smooth pine sticks, two inches wide and 
one inch thick, and nailing them together T-fashion. 
If the top edges of the cap piece are rounded off by 
a plane,the result will be a stiff, strong perch, 
which will not disfigure the breast-bones of fowls, 
and which will keep their feet warm. 

This apartment should be cleaned out every 
morning. To do this the perches are taken up, 
cleaned off with a wooden knife or scraper .nd set 
in one corner. The roofs of the nes* voxes are 
cleaned off with the same implement, and after 
scattering a little of a mixture of road-dust and 
plaster over the floor, all is swept up and put ina 
barrel. ‘Then a small layer of dust is scattered over 
the floor under the roosts, which however are not 
replaced until evening, or say three or four o’clock, 
when the last gathering of eggs is made. 

We kave considered the matter of warmth, and 
incidentally that-of dusting, and in part of cleanli- 
ness. The day compartment is as light as we can 
conveniently make it. It ought to have a cement, 
or hard clay floor, well pounded down. Cement is 
preferable. The water fountain(w)should be cleaned 
and filled daily. If there is danger of its freezing, 
the water may be thrown out as soon as the fowls 
areon the roosts, and refilled with tepid water at 
daylight in the wintermornings. Three feed boxes 
are sufficient, one for soft feed, one for ground 
oyster shells, and one 
for ground bone. Grain 
should be fed upon the 
floor, and preferably at 
evening. This brings us 
to consider the last of our 
list of requirements, name- 
ly, exercise. To secure 
this, cover the floor with chopped straw to the 
depth of three inches, and scatter the grain upon 
this. Feed at such an hour that the chickens will 
not have time to find it all before it is dark, and 


Fig. 2 


this will be an inducement for them to get upearly | 


and go to scratching. Some provision of this kind 
is very important when fowls can not have much 
range and out-of-door exercise on account of snow 
and rain. In wintera dry outside run is very im- 
portant. It is best provided by a long, low, lean-to 
roof, on the south side of an east und west fence. 
The sun should, even at noon, reach all the ground 
under the shed. If such a house as we have indi- 
“cated, be built against a hillside, somewhat sunken 
ee: _ perhaps, earth banked up against the sides, except 
“where windows come, will add greatly to its warmth. 
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Virginia Zigzag Fence. 
i 

The old Virginia zigzag, or worm fence, has been 
severely criticised by almost every one who has 
undertakev to write about it. Yet, despite all that 
is to be said against it, no fence is so often seen, 
from the lakes to the gulf, as this same zigzag 
breastwork. It has its faults, it is true; it has its 
redeeming qualities also. In a country like this, 
where so much in our agriculture is yet in a tran- 
sitional state, permanent fences are as a general 
thing out of the question. Constant change ren- 
ders frequent removal of fences necessary, in order 
to extend clearings, or to enlarge or divide fields 





Fig. 1.—BED OF VIRGINIA ZIGZAG FENCE. 


to suit the temporary arrangement of crops, pas- 
turage, etc. In this case, the farmer wants the 
cheapest fence that he can get; not only cheap in 
material and construction, but a fence that can be 
removed from one place to another easily and 
quickly. Of course, in all places where a fence 
line is permanently located, as along public roads, 
or where the farms are small, land high in value, 
and timber searce and dear, a more durable fence, 
or one that does not occupy so much ground, is de- 
sirable, not to say necessary. In all such cases I 
admit, that the “‘ worm fence” is not the best, or 
in the end the cheapest. In some places the hedge, 
and in others the stone wall, is the proper kind of 
fence. But in conditions like those above named, 
I do affirm, that no other is so satisfactory, all 
things considered, as the Virginia worm fence, built 
of rails and riders. It is trre enough that, as too 
often managed, this fence becomes troublesome 
and costly in material. ‘Who has not seen many a 
one of this sort, flanked all along its course by a 
perfect tangle of vines, bushes, and thorns, a 
harbor for pests, rotting down in four or five years’ 
time, and a labor of Hercules almost, to clear up, 
when it becomes necessary to build one on the 
same site? It is true, too, this fence will blow 
down sometimes, and that some cattle will push it 
over, and occasionally small pigs will slip through. 
But these are faults of construction, or the failure 
to bestow upon it a little necessary annual atten- 
tion. Properly built, of good material, on a clear, 
solid bed, kept free from bushes and other growth 
to shade it and cause it to rot, the rail fence is as 
cheap as any,and as effective and durable as can rea- 
sonably be desired. Good chestnut, oak, cedar, or 
juniper rails, or original growth heart pine, will last 
from fifty to a hundred years, so that material of 
this sort, once in hand, will serve one or two genera- 
tions. This, then, is not so expensive in material 
as at first appears. A mile of this fence, ten rails 


high, and propped with two rails at each corner, 
requires twelve rails to the panel. 


If the fence 





-—VIRGINIA ZIGZAG FENCE COMPLETE. 


| bed is five feet wide (and it should not be less to 


insure its standing before wind), and the rails are 
eleven feet long, and are lapped-about a foot at 
the locks, one panel will extend about eight feet 
in direct line. This takes seven thousand nine 
hundred and twenty rails, or eight thousand rails to 
the mile. In Virginia, the usual price per hundred 
for splitting rails, is fifty cents. Say the material is 
worth three cents a rail, and hauling and laying 
up, one cent more ; the cost then, for the best tim- 
ber, is five cents per rail. A mile of fence costs, at 
this rate, four hundred dollars, which, divided by | 
fifty, shows the annual cost to be only eight dol- 
lars. And of this, none is cash outlay but the 
splitting, and not always that, for in many instan- 
ces, the farmer does all the work with his own 
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-or in, as the case. may be. 


——— 
force, and at times when he can do nothtigs else, 
In first outlay and material, then, the zigzag 
fence is as cheap, or cheaper, than any we have, 
It can be built faster than any other fence ; can be 
taken down and removed with as much ease and 
expedition, as any other that is at all effective 
against storms and stock, and it will turn all stock, 
from a month old pig, to a vicious bull. Asto the 
great amount of ground it occupies, s¢ ay two-thirds 
of an acre to the mile, that is re ally of no force 
where land is so abundant, and where so much j ig 
taken up in turn-rows, ete. It is the general cus- 
tom, to put the fence near to the line of timber, 
and it seldom pays to cultivate very near to grow- 
ing timber, so that, in fact, in numerous cases, no 
ground is lost on account of the fence. As to di- 
vision fences, they are not permanent, and no 
ground is taken from cultivation. As to cost, ease 
of removal and construction, a fence for all kinds 
of stock, and that suits well any timbered country, 
I know of nothing that is superior to the one here 
spoken of. Indeed, for a temporary fence, one 
that can be put up and taken down in a short time, 
for making stock pens and division fences, not in- 
tended to remain long in place, there is nothing 
cheaper or better. As an evidence of its worth, 
witness its popularity in the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts. Hundreds of men prefer this fence to any 
other. If lasting timber can be had, no fence ig 80 
cheap as this. A farmer could well afford to pay 
from five to eight dollars a hundred for rails of the 
kinds of wood I have named. Once seasoned, 
and kept from fire or other accident, the annnal 
cost to keep in order would not amount to one 
dollara mile. The bed for a fence of this kind 
should not be less than five feet across. (See fig. 
1). The rails are best cut eleven feet long, as this 
makes a lock, neither too long nor too short; and 
the forward end of each rail should come under 
the next one that is laid. The corners, or locksas 
they are called, should also be well propped with 
strong, whole rails, not with pieces of rails, as is 
often done. The props should be set firmly on 
the ground about two feet from the panel, and 
crossed at the Ieck so as to hold each other, and 
the top course of the fence firmly in place. They 
thus act as braces to the fence, supporting it 
against the wind. Both sides of the fence should 
be propped. The top course of rails should be 
the strongest and heaviest of any, for the double 
purpose of weighting the fence down, and to pre- 
vent breaking of rails by persons getting upon it. 
The four courses of rails nearest the ground should 
be of the smallest pieces, to prevent making the 
cracks, or spaces between the rails, too large. 
They should also be straight, and of nearly even 
size at both ends. This last precaution is only 
necessary, where small pigs have to be fenced out 
The fence, after it is 
finished, will have the appearance of figure 2, will 
be ten rails high, two props at each lock, and the 
worm will be crooked enough to stand any wind, 
that will not prostrate crops, fruit trees, ete. A 
straighter worm than this will be easy to blow 
down or to push over. The stability of this sort 
of fence depends very largely on the manner of 
placing the props, both as to the distance of the 
foot of the prop rail from tlre fence panel, and 
the way it is locked at the corner. Only an ex- 
perienced fencer will succeed in getting it right. 
It takes but a moment, however, to adjust it as it 
should be. B. W. Jd. 
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WatcoH THE CorN-FoppeR.—The corn-fodder 
which is yet in the fields, should be closely watched 
to prevent damage. At least fifty per cent of it is 
more or less damaged by rain and moll, in the field, 
and at least twenty-five per cent of the whole crop 
is practically wasted in this way. ‘This is an enor 
mous loss of valuable material. It will pay every 
farmer to bind the fodder in small sheaves, and to 
stack these carefully. If rain falls on it, the stacks 
should be opened, and the fodder dried as quickly 
as may be, and stacked in the open barns, with the 
ventilators previously described in the American 
Agriculturist, so as to keep it in good condition. 
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Self-closing Farm Gate. 


There is a style of gate for foot paths which is 
not uncommon, that keeps itself always closed 
and latched, by means of a single upper and 
double lower hinge, which are to be obtained at 
most hardware stores. The lower hinge has two 
“thumbs,” which are embraced by two open 
sockets. When the gate is opened, it swings upon 
one socket and its thumb, and being thrown off the 
centre, the weight of the gate draws it back, and 
swinging too, it latches. A farm gate, entirely 
home-made, has been constructed, and we give an 
engraving of the gate and the hinge. The gate is 
praced and supported by a stay-strip, which goes 
to the top of the upright, which forms the upper 
hinge, f, being attached to the top of the gate-post, 
by an oak board with a smooth hole init. The 





Fig. 1.—SELF-CLOSING FARM GATE. 


lower hinge is separately shown at figure 2. It 
consists of an oak board, ¢, an inch anda half thick, 
into which the upright, e, is mortised. In this two 
sockets are cut, a foot from centre to centre. The 
sockets in this case are three inches in diameter, 
and when the gate is in place and shut, they fit 
against two stakes of hardwood (locust), two and 
a half inches“in diameter, d, which being curved, 
are nailed to the gate-post, a. A smooth stone, 
laid across in front of these stakes, takes the 
weight of the gate, and relieves in a measure the 
pressure on the top of the post. The hinges must 
be kept well greased, and it is well to black-lead 
them also to prevent cracking. 
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Sod Buildings—Their Walls. 


A sod room, well built, and attached to each farm 
residence in the great West and North-west, would 
well repay the cost of its construction. A sod 
stable is warmest in winter and coolest in sum- 
mer, as well as freest from flies, gnats, and mos- 
quitoes. Each wall should be three or four feet 
thick at bottom, and from two to three feet thick 
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Fig. 2.—LOWER HINGE OF GATE. 


at top, so as to be self-supporting, and high enough 
to allow for settling. After placing each layer of 
sod, all the crevices should be filled with fine earth 
or mortar, and smoothed on top to receive the next 
layer. Windows in sod rooms should be double. 
That is, one sash at each edge of the wall. All 
outside doors should be protected by a small en- 
trance room built around them, and all cracks 
around both windows and doors should be well 
plastered before cold weather. Sod rooms fora 





dwelling-house must be lined inside with well fit- 
ting, smooth boards. Stables will do quite well 
without a lining. The outside door to the entrance 
of all stables should.open outward, otherwise a 
small drift of snow inside may compel one to break 
down the door in order to effect an entrance, and 
sifting snow will find its way through the outside 
door. The outside door to dwellings should open in- 
ward. Precaution, such as here hinted at, will secure 
comfortable quarters in cold weather. L. C. T, 











Should Orchards Be Cultivated? 


A. 8. FULLER. 


—<—__ 

This is evidently one of those questions that ad- 
mit of a variable answer. In other words, a practice 
which may be the best for one orchard, may not be 
so for another, because the conditions are far from 
beivg uniform. To keep the ground in an orchard 
constantly under cultivation, and producing crops 
which are removed annually, will soon exhaust the 
fertility of the richest soil, unless some kind of 
fertilizer is returned to make good the amount 
taken away. The frequent stirring of the soil, 
breaking up, disintegrating, and pulverizing, are 
beneficial operations, for, by keeping the surface 
open and loose, we aid the admission of air and 
moisture, both of which contain certain elements 
which are absorbed by the roots and go far towards 
making up the bulk of all cultivated plants. But, 
as a rule, orchardists do not think that they can 
afford to plow, harrow, and keep down noxious 
weeds in the orchard for no other purpose than to 
benefit the trees and improve the quantity and 
quality of the fruit; consequently, when they plow, 
it must be for the purpose of sowing or planting, 
and the orchard is kept constantly occupied with 
some annual farm crop, or seeded down to clover 
or grass. To sow grain of any kind in an orchard, 
except on very moist soils, or in a humid climate, 
seldom fails to check the growth of the trees, be- 
cause the growing grain will take the moisture from 
the soil at the very time the trees need it most. 
Crops that are grown in hills or drills, like potatoes, 
beans, and peas, are less injurious, and in some in- 
stances they have proved to be quite beneficial, not 
only because in their cultivation the soil was fre- 
quently stirred, admitting air and moisture, but an 
additional benefit was secured in the destruction 
of weeds and insects. It may be assumed that the 
constant occupancy of the land in young orchards 
with some kind of farm crop requiring cultivation 
in summer, will prove beneficial to the trees, pro- 
vided as much manure is added with each crop as 
is removed by the same. Furthermore, during the 
cultivation of the crop, the trees should not be 
overlooked, but given the same treatment, that is, 
all grass and weeds removed from about the stems, 
It may seem to be unnecessary to refer to this mat- 
ter, but it is not at all rare to see orchards planted 
with corn and potatoes, and while these crops are 
given the greatest care and nota weed is to be seen 
in the rows, still, the trunks of nearly every one of 
the trees will be left surrounded with tall grass all 
summer, when a few blows of the hoe would have 
removed it. The owner of the orchard would no 
doubt value his apple trees much higher than a hill 
of potatoes or corn, but at the same time he be- 
stowed less care upon them. 

There is, however, one serious objection to the 
constant cultivation of orchards, at least when the 
trees have attained a large size, and that is, the 
danger of breaking and disturbing the roots in 
plowing. As the roots spread out to some distance 
from the stem, they usually come nearer the surface 
than while the trees are young, as the richest soil is 
at this point, and the roots will go where they 
can find nutriment in the most available form. 

Old and bearing orchards are often seriously in- 
jured by deep plowing, and great care is necessary 
in breaking up old sod in an orchard, to prevent 
disturbing the roots of the trees. If roots are 
broken, the trees will be checked in their growth in 
proportion to the number destroyed. New roots 
may spring out from the wounds made on the old 
ones, provided the latter have not been brought to 
the surface and left exposed by the plow. Nota 





year passes, but many old orchards are severely in- 
jured or even destroyed through careless or injudi- 
cious cultivation ; while probably an equal number 
are restored to health and productiveness by a 
careful system of renovation of the soil. 

The treatment of orchards should be as variable 
as the conditions under which the trees are grown. 
In some soils and climates, it may be perfectly safe 
and even advisable, to seed down an orchard while 
the trees are quite young, while in others, frequent, 
if not constant cultivation, is necessary to insure a 
moderate success. One should always use judgment, 


The Burning Bushes. 
——<—> 

Where the grounds are of sufficient extent, it is 
advisable to plant a number of shrubs expressly for : 
the cheery effect of their bright fruit in autumn. 
Of small trees, or bushes, for this use, the Burning 
Bushes (Hwonymus) stand in the first rank. Our 
native species, Huonymus atropurpureus, also called 
Wahoo and Spindle Tree, is remarkably fine. It 
is a handsomely formed small tree, rarely exceed- 
ing fifteen feet in hight. It bears a profusion of 
three to five-lobed pods, drooping upon Jong, slen- 








BURNING BUSH. 


der stalks; they are crimson without, and when 
open the scarlet seeds within are exposed. When 
the leaves fall, these pods are so numerous, that at 
a little distance the head of the tree is all aglow, 
and the effect of the color is such, that the name 
Burning Bush does not seem inappropriate. The 
Broad-leaved Burning Bush (Z. latifolius) is a native 
of the mountains of central Europe, and a shrub 
rather than a tree in habit. It has fine, large leaves 
of a pleasing rich green color. The fruit is larger 
than in the foregoing, and begins to ripen in Au- 
gust, which allows it to be seen in fine contrast 
with the bright foliage. The European Burning 
Bush (#. Huropeus) has produced a number of 
varieties, one of which has white fruit. These 
forms are pleasing and desirable if one has room 
for them, but inferior to the first two. Forasmall 
place, the Dwarf Burning Bush (Z. nanus, and some- 
times called JZ. linifolius), from the Caucasus, is a 
charming little shrub. It has a neat, compact 
form, is from one to two feet high, and clothed 
with long and narrow leaves. Its pods hang from 


very long stems, are as large as those of the larger 
species, and of a very bright, crimson color. The 
engraving shows a small branch of this species, - 
which bears fruit more abundantly than here repre- 
sented. A capital little shrub for a rock-work. 
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The Prickly Poppy—Argemone. 


In former issues we have called attention to 
a number of piants originally cultivated for orna- 
ment, which have become naturalized, and 
are now. more or less widely distributed as 
weeds. It may be well to remind some of 
our readers, that the best definition of the 
term weed is, ‘“‘a plant out of place.’’ Any 
plant that grows where we wish another 
plant to grow, is a weed,no matter how 
valuable it may be in its proper place. If 
we wish to raise onions on a piece of 
ground, and tomatoes should spring up and 
smother our young onions, then the tomato 
would, in that place, be a weed, as much as 
the Canada thistle. We now add another 
to the list of the kind of weeds alluded 
to: the Prickly Poppy, Argemone Mexicana, 
which is also called the “ Devil’s Fig,” 
“*Mexican Poppy,’ and “ Yellow Thistle,” 
in various localities. The name Argemone, 
is of uncertain derivation, but supposed to 
be from a Greek name for a disease of the 
eye, for which the juice of the plant was 
used asaremedy. Its specific name indi- 
cates that it is a native of Mexico. It is 
very generally distributed throughout the 
Southern States, and is occasionally sent 
us from Illinois, and other Western States, 
to ascertain its name. The plant is an an- 
nual, from one to two feet in hight. Its 
large, wavy-lobed leaves have prickly mar- 
gins; they are pale green, and often 
blotched with white. The flowers are 
large, and like those of the poppy, but 
bright yellow, and there is a form with 
white flowers, which are much larger than 
the yellow ones. The engraving gives 
the general appearance of the plant, and 
shows at one side the very prickly seed vessel, 
which contains numerous black seeds. The plant 
though showy, is rather coarse for the garden, 
though it is occasionally met with in cultivation. 
ats exceedingly prickly character makes it an un- 
pleasant plant to handle. When broken, the 
Prickly Poppy exudes a milky juice, which in dry- 

. ing becomes yellow, and much resembles gamboge. 


The seeds, like those of the common Poppy, con- | 


tain an abundance of oil, but instead of being mild 
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Fig. 1.—JALAP PLANT. 


and eatable oil, like the true Poppyseed oil, it is 
acrid, and has the properties of castor oil, in very 
much smaller doses. The plant apparently con- 
tains a narcotic principie, similar to that of the 
common Poppy. §8o far as at present known, the 
chief importance of the plant is in becoming an 
aggressive weed. Like Stramonium, it takes pos- 





session of waste places, and grows around build- 
ings. Being an annual, it should not be very diffi- 
cult to keepin subjection, should it invade culti- 
vated Jand. The writer discovered i Northern 


THE PRICKLY POPPY (Argemone Mexicana). 


Mexico, a perennial species, which, as it formed a 
low woody stem, he named Argemone fruticosa, 


et 


The Nut Crop. 
—=>— 

The squirrels are bappy, and the little boys and 
girls rejoice, for there was never a more abundant 
crop of nuts in the forest, field and garden than 
there is this year. Where I live, the hickory, walnut 
and chestnut trees, are bending down with their 
loads of nuts. These will nodoubt be gathered, 
and during the coming winter many happy hours 
will be spent around the fireside, cracking and eat- 
ing these delicacies. Last year, nuts of all kinds 
were very scarce. We saw fewer in our markets, 
and throughout our Northern States there was al- 
most a total failure, except in some localities there 
was a very good crop of chestnuts. There will 
now be a good opportunity for those who want to 
raise a stock of nut-bearing trees in forests, and es- 
pecially in the Western States, to get the seeds 
or nuts cheaply, and in great abundance. Itisa 
very simple matterto save nuts fresh through the 
winter. All thatis necessary either with chestnuts 
or Hickory, is to put the fresh nuts as gathered 
from the trees, into clean, moderately moist sand, 
and then bury them in a dry place in the garden, 
covering so that the mice can not get atthem. In 
early spring these nuts will be found just as fresh, 
and in as good condition for planting, as when they 
came from the tree. The chestnut sometimes 
sprouts very early in spring, or as soon as the frost 
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leaves the ground, and it is better to.place these on | 
the north side of the building, or in the shade of | 


some tree, so that they will be kept cool or frozen 
until the ground has become warm enough outside 
for planting. Those who are fond of chestnuts, 
and desire to have them fresh for the table during 
the winter months, should bury a supply in small 
boxes of convenient size, and in a place where they 
can be removed from time to time, as needed for 
use. We had fresh chestnuts as late as the first of 
May last spring, which were buried in the previous 
November. Hickory and butternuts may be kept 
fresh enough for the table by storing in a cool, dry 
room, but if wanted for planting, they should be 
buried in the ground, where they will be kept moist. 








The Jalap Plant. 


Having a fancy for growing economical plants, 
one reason being that they afford us materials for 
useful illustrations, we had long tried to 
procure the plant that affords the medicine, 
Jalap, but without success. Not long ago, 
in going about the garden, we came acrogg 
in an out-of-the-way corner, the very plant 
we had for many years tried to procure, 
This was indeed an agreeable surprise, It 
appears, that the gardener came across the 
plant somewhere, and had set it out with- 
out mentioning it. The Jalap is a native 
of the Mexican Andes, and derives its com- 
mon name from the city of Jalapa. It hag 
long been known to belong to the Morning 
Glory Family (Convolvulacee), but it hag 
been referred, from time to time, to several 
different genera. The most recent author. 
ities give its botanical name as Ipomea 
Purga. The plant is a twining climber, 
with the general habit of the Morning 
Glories. The flowers have the appear- 
ance common to those of the family, ag 
may be seen by the engraving (fig. 1), which 
gives both flowers and foliage. Those who 
only know of Jalap as a nauseous drug, 
would be surprised at the ornamental char- 
acter of the plant. The commercial por- 
tion, the drug, is the dried root. The plant 
forms a net-work of slender under-ground 
stems, from which proceed roots, which, 
though slender and tkread-like at first, soon 
grow thickened and fleshy, and finally be- 
come turnip-shaped. Figure 2 shows the 
underground stems and the roots. These 
roots vary in size, from that of a hazel nut 
up to that of a hen’s egg, though occasion- 
ally they are as large as a man’s fist. When 
the roots are dug, the larger ones are sliced before 
drying, the smallest roots are dried entire, while 
those of intermediate size are gashed, or scored in 
several places, to facilitate their drying. This 
plant has a horticultural interest as an elegant 
climber, for greenhouses at the North, and in the 
open air at the South. At the North, it blooms too 
late to be of value out of doors. It also has a re- 
mote agricultural interest to the Southern States, 
as one of the plants affording commercial products, 














Fig. 2.—3ALAP ROOTS. 


the cultivation of which might prove profitable. 
The British Government, with a wise foresight, 
takes care that every product of importance to 
its people, shall be grown in some part of its ex- 
tended territory. The marked success of the 
Government plantations of Cinchona, for the pro- 
duction of quinine, shows the wisdom of its course. 
It has already, some years ago, introduced the 
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Jalap on the Nielgherry hills; the plants can be 
readily increased, should a war cut off the Mexican 
supply. Our own Government, by giving our De- 
partment of Agriculture the means for carrying on 
works of national importance like these, would at 
once raise the Department above being, what it now 
is: a machine for supplying the constituents of 
Congressmen with a few paltry garden seeds. 


2.& 
oo 


The Perennial Candytuft. 





If one were to select half a dozen varieties of 
annual flowers in spring, or for flowering in the 
greenhouse in winter, the common Candy- 
tuft (Iberis umbellata), would be one of 
them, as it affords a great profusion of pure 
white flowers, that are most useful for 
cutting. Many of those who admire and 
cultivate the annual Candytuft, do not 
appear to be aware that there are several 
perennial species. These have all the good ¢ 
qualities of the annual one, with the ad- 
vantage that, once planted, they produce 
an abundance of flowers each spring, with- 
out the trouble of sowing the seeds. 
Among these perennial Candytufts, Iberis 
sempervirens is one of the best. I. Gibral- 
tarica is larger flowered, and J corrifolia 
produces a great profusion of small flower- 
ed clusters. These perennial species planted 
in the border, are most satisfactory plants, 
as they afford an abundance of flowers for 
cutting, and continue in bloom for a long 
time. When the flowers first appear, they 
are of the purest white, but nearly all of 
them, and some in a more marked degree 
than others, sooner or later assume a pink- 
ish or purplish color. Perhaps I. Gibral- 
tarica is the most distinct in this respect. 
The engraving of J. sempervirens gives the 
general habit of these plants. We call atten- 
tion to the perennial Candytufts just at this time for 
two reasons. Having cultivated during the past 
summer all the different kinds we could procure, we 
would commend them as among the most satisfac- 
tory of perennial plants. Secondly, we would say 
to those who are so fortunate as to already possess 
them, that they are exceedingly useful plants for 


LENTIL. 


forcing into flower in winter. It is one of those 
that may be readily forced in the window garden. 
Those who have plants, should take them up and 
pot them in good soil, before the ground freezes, 











Set the pots in the cellar for a month or two, being 
careful that they do not get “killing dry’? during 
that time. While the soil should not be wet, it 
should be moist enough to allow the bruised and 
broken roots to heal, and the plant to prepare for 
flowering. When the pots are placed in a warm 
window, and given all the water they need, the 
plants will soon come into bloom, and continue to 
produce flowers foralong time. Plants that have 
been forced, if the weather will not allow them to 
be planted out at once, should go to the cellar un- 
til the ground is open, and then be turned outin a 
place where they can have a whole year to recover. 
Many lovers of flowers think that a plant should 





PERENNIAL CANDYTUFT (Iberis sempervirens). 


bloom in the border all summer, and if taken into 
the house, should do so all winter. It must have rest. 


What are Lentils? 


— >> 

The stores and markets of large cities offer a 
number of articles of food, to meet the wants of 
their European customers, which are hardly known 
to, much less eaten by Americans in general. 
Among these articles is the Lentil, concerning 
which we have occasional inquiries. Lentils are 





“the seeds of a plant of the Pea Family, the native 


country of which is not known with certainty. It 
was probably one of the first plants brought under 
cultivation, and is not now known in a truly wild 
state. The plant is mentioned in the books under 
the botanical names of Hrvum Lens, and Lens escu- 
lenta, the latter being the name adopted by the best 
authorities. The plant is a slender annual, seldom 
over a foot and a half high; it has compound 
leaves, which are terminated by a tendril. The 
small, blue flowers grow two or three together at 
the end of a long stalk, and are succeeded by pods, 
containing from one to three seeds. The seeds are 
circular, with two convex surfaces; the optical 
glass having this form is called a lens, from the an- 
cient Latin name for the Lentil. In color, the seeds 
usually are gray or drab, but this sometimes varies 
to brown, and there is a black variety. Lentils are 
raised in all warm countries, where they form an 
important article of feod. In cultivation, a poor 
soil is preferred, as upon rich land but few seeds 
and a heavy crop of foliage are produced. The 
various works upon foods rank Lentils among the 
most highly nutritious alimentary substances. 
Many years ago, there was introduced a food for 
invalids, with the high-sounding name of “‘ Reva- 
lenta Arabica.”” It was found to be Lentil Meal, 
flavored with cocoa and other substances, and for 
a time was exceedingly popular. The common 
method of preparing them for food is to cook the 
seeds in soup or broth, until soft. In India, lentils 
are often added to rice, making a most nutritious 
diet. The lentils offered in our stores are import- 
ed, but there is no difficulty in raising them here, 
should there be a sufficient demand to warrant it. 








The Milk Thistle. 
—~<——_ 

As the gardens of half a century ago are ‘‘im- 
proved ” out of existence, many of the plants they 
contained are no longer known in the older States, 
Singularly enough, we find more of the old-fash- 
ioned plants in Ohio and other localities that were 
then the ‘“‘Far West.” Eastern people, as they 
became pioneers in that distant land, naturally 
took with them seeds, cuttings, and roots from the 
garden of the old home, to plant in the garden 
around theirlog cabins. As such plants have been 
nearly lost sight of in the Eastern States, they have 
been preserved in the near West, by having been 
taken there as mementoes of the old homes 
of its settlers. Among the plants thus pre- 
served to cultivation, is the Milk Thistle, 
Silybum Marianum. This, which has much 
in common with other thistles, differs from 
them in some minute points, which are 
of sufficient importance to place it in a 
different genus, which bears the ancient 
name of the plant, Silybum, the derivation 
of which is uncertain. The plant has a 
robust stem, three or four feet high. The 
large, wavy leaves have spines on the mar- 
gins; those near the root are divided, and 
are marked with milk-white veins and 
blotches. The heads of rose-purple flowers 
are surrounded by a globose involucre, the 
broad scales of which terminate in spines 
three-fourths of aninch long. The specific 
name, Marianum, perpetuates the early 
superstition that the white markings on 
the leaves are due to the milk of the 
Virgin Mary, a drop of which once fell 
upon them. “ Holy Thistle,” and ‘‘ Lady’s 
Thistle,’”? names for the plant in some 
countries, have reference to the legend. 
In early times, this plant was cultivated 
as a garden vegetable. The young shoots 
were boiled, and said ‘‘to surpass the 
finest cabbage; ”’ the young leaves were eaten as 
a spring salad, and the roots were, and are still, 
cooked the same as salsify. This thistle is prob- 
ably a native of southern Europe, and grows wild 
in some places in England and on the continent. 
In portions of Australia the plant has been intro- 
duced, and is one of the most troublesome weeds 
in the colonies ; indeed, Acts have been passed by 
the legislature to compel farmers to suppress it, 





MILK THISTLE (Silybum Marianum), 


This affords an illustration of the fact, that the 
character of a plant, as well as that of some people, 
is sometimes modified by a change of country. 
The Milk Thistle, though often wild in Europe, 
does not increase tv such a degree as to become 
a troublesome weed, while in the Australian 
Colonies, it becomes one of the most important 
of all enemies to the agriculture of the country. 
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A Case for Knitting Work. 


—<> 

To make the knitting case here represented, cut 
three pieces of paste-board of the shape shown in 
the engraving, making them two inches longer 
than the knitting needles, and wide enough to hold 
an ordinary sized ball of yarn. The case given 
here is made of dark brown silk, with a spray of 
Virginia Creeper embroidered on it, in shades of 
red, and lined with red silk. The dark color is 
more appropriate for the outside, as it is intended 
to carry in the street. After shaping the three 
pieces of paste-board, cover each neatly on both 
sides with silk, satin orvelvet. It would not look 
badly if they were all of different colors, providing 





KNITTING CASE. 


they made a pleasing combination. Odd bits and 
pieces can then be used. After they are all covered, 
over-hand them together on two sides, leaving one 
forthe opening to admit the work; it will close 
itself, and bya slight pressure on each end, will 
open. Theembroidery is worked on the piece be- 
fore itis covered. If painted, it can be done bet- 
ter after the case is finished. Those who can not 
paint or embroider, will find a very good substi- 
tute for painting in the improved Decalcomanie. 
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Crumbs for the Chicks. 


> 
However their elders may indulge themselves in 
rich and luxurious food, the little folks should be 
guarded against imprudence in diet. The English 
understand this matter better than the average of 
parents in this country. The higher classes across 
the water, from the Queen downwards, only allow 
to growing children the most simple diet, such as 
oatmeal mush, bread, brown and white, with milk, 
butter, or as an occasional treat, fruit jam, and 
substantial roasts and plain puddings. Heavy and 
highly seasoned articles of food, or strong tea or 
coffee, are not permitted them. Fresh vegetables, 
well cooked, are wholesome and relished by the 
children. One little girl of my acquaintance 
would be glad to make her supper on baked pota- 
toes and milk the whole year round. Baked sweet 
apples and milk, with crackers or bread, are a 
favorite dish. Plain-boiled rice pudding may be 
pleasantly varied by different sauces. For one: 
cream one cup and a half each of butter and of 
sugar together, in the usual way, then mash a pint 
of ripe strawberries, and mix with the creamy 
sauce and serve. Any other ripe terries may be 
used in this way, or stewed fruit of any kind. 
Another sauce is mate by creaming the butter and 
sugar together as before, with the addition of one 
teaspoonful of corn-starch. When thoroughly 
blended, pour upon it one cupful of boiling milk, 
and flavor as you please. 

A delicious and ecouomical gingerbread, of which 
children are very fond, may be made in this way, if 
the directions are followed exactly : One cup of the 
best molasses, two cups of sifted flour thorough- 
ly mixed with it ; a small pinch of salt, a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, and a tablespoonful of ginger. Place 
a tablespoonful of sausage fat, if you have it, if 
not, good beef dripping, in a cup, and fill it with 


boiling water. Beatall together quickly, and bake 
in a shallow tin cake-pan, which should be lined 
with thin paper. The cake when baked, should be 
as tender and delicate as the best sponge cake. 
The mixture before baking will seem very thin, 
and it should be so. 

A simple, hot preparation of pilot biscuits is 
sometimes liked for a change. Have a sauce-pan 
on the stove, partly filled with boiling water, well 
salted. Into this break several of the biscuits, ac- 
cording to the size of the family. Add more water 
from the kettle, if the pieces absorb the first por- 
tion quickly. Cut the larger bits with a knife, and 
move them about until all parts are mvistened and 
cooked, being careful not to add so much water 
that it will become ‘‘ mushy.” A piece of butter 
of moderate size should be added ; serve hot. This 
dish is better made with water than with milk. 
When nicely prepared, it is not to be despised by 
the older ones for tea, with cranberry, barberry, or 
other tart sauce, and cold ham, cheese, or other 
relish. It is well to give this plain dish a fanciful 
title, as an attractive name goes a great way with 
the little folks. Let each family invent one for 
themselves. [The Scotch call it ‘‘ Brewis.’’—Ep.] 
Home-made cheese, made of sour milk, is a good 
accompaniment. Scald thick, sour milk with a 
liberal quantity of boiling water and drain, repeat- 
ing the process, until the acid is removed ; then 
squeeze dry, and add to every pint of curd, one 
teaspoonful of salt and a little sweet cream or but- 
ter. A flavoring of powdered sage is an improve- 
ment. Mix well, and mould into small cakes. 

Save the liquor in which a fowl has been boiled, 


bread to a delicate brown, place them in a hot 
tureen, and pour the re-heated and carefully salted 
liquid over, letting the toast absorb it all. A 
sprinkle of celery sa t will improve the flavor, and 
is beneticial to children; rather than injurious, like 


spices, M. W. 
—_———_- + 
How to Make a Lucerne Scarf. 
—p——. 


Our younger readers will think, at the first glance, 
that the scarf here shown, is something they can 
not make, but when they learn how easily it can be 
done without the embroidery, they will wish to 
make one fora present for mama, or an older sis- 
ter. These scarfs are very pretty made of very 
light shades of pink or blue, white being the pret- 
tiest of all. To make one, there will be needed 
two yards and a quarter of cashmere. Turn it 





LUCERNE SCARF, 


across the ends, and tie in a fringe of Saxony of the 
same shade ; that finishes a plainsearf. If it is de- 
sired to embroider it, have a simple pattern of a 
graceful vine stamped across one side of it, and 





embroider it with silk of the shade of the scarf. 


and skim off the fat when cold. Toast slices of | 
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A Neat and Useful Work Basket. 
a 

The basket is made of a pretty pattern of cre- 
| tonne. As will be seen by the engraving here 
given, its construction is very simple, being merely 
pieces of paste-board, cut of any size that may be 
desired for the basket, and the shape of those here 
shown. These pieces are neatly covered with the 
cretonne, and sewed together. The little box at 
the right hand is for buttens; it is made of paste- 
board, cut to fit accurately into the basket. A pin 
cushion is fastened init. The bags, at the left hand 
side of the box, are intended for spools, tapes, ete, 
A needle book is fastened on the next side, and at- 
tached to it by pieces of braid are the ccissors and 





NEAT WORK BASKET, 


emery. The handle is made of pasteboard, cover- 
ed with the cretonne; a bow of ribbon is tied 
on each side, where the handle is fastened on. 
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Preparing Vegetables for the Table. 
MARY WINCHESTER, MIDDLESEX CO., MASS, 
p> 

There should be no stint in well cooked vegetables 
all the year round, and especially upon the tables 
of farmers. In early spring and summer, they are 
much more healthful than a diet composed largely 
of meat. A very good dinner may be made, ocea- 
sionally, of vegetables alone, which is relishing and 
satisfying if one will only think so. Fashion and 
habit have much to answer for in demanding the 
constant presence of meat at the dinner table. 

The liquor in which meat has been boiled, should 
not be thrown away ; it contains too much nourish- 
ment to be wasted. It is good to boil the cabbege 
in, for our vegetable dinner will have a cabbage. 
Don’t say, you never “‘cook or eat cabbage; it is 
so vulgar,”’ ete. Use a little care in cooking it, in- 
stead of giving it wholesale condemnation. If you 
are not so fortunate as to possess a convenient tin 
pipe which fits into a hole in the lid of your dinner- 
pot, and connects with the stove-pipe, carrying off 
all cooking odors, shut the kitchen door, and keep 
it shut. Have acurrent of air across the top of the 
room. Wash, and cut the cabbage into sections, 
and enclose it inatwine net. Have the water boil- 
ing in the pot, and cook the cabbage ten or fifteen 
minutes ; then pour off all the water, and add more 
hot water, ora portion of the meat broth, if you 
have it. The first water removed the bad smelling, 
and, in part, the indigestible properties of the cab- 
bage. When tender, drain thoroughly, and dish. 

The simplest way of cooking parsnips, is as good 
as any. Wash, and cook in broth, or in clear water. 
When done, which will be in from half to three 
quarters of an hour, scrape and split them, and add 
butter and salt. 

Asparagus should be freshly cut. If necessary 
to keep it a little time before cooking, stand the 
stalks upright in a dish containing a little water, 
in a cool place. Have the water boiling; salt it 
well, and cook the asparagus, green part alone, 
about twenty minutes, or until tender. Toast afew 
slices of stale bread, and dip in the water ; butter 
them, and lay the stalks upon them, with thin shav- 
ings of butter over all. 

The portion of the preparation of greens that 
needs the most careful attention, is the prelimi- 
nary washing. Many a dish has been spoiled by 
grittiness. With spinach or dandelions, for instance, 
take each cluster, without disturbing the connect- 





up and down in a pailful of cold water, until the 
soil is all rinsed off; finally cut off the root. It is 





the most satisfactory way. No limit of time can 


ing root, pick out stray bits of grass, then souse © 
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be given for cooking greens, as that depends upon 
their age and freshness. Soft water should be 
used, salted. Some add a little soda, thinking that 
it preserves the green color. Dandelions especially 
are considered wholesome in the spring, as having 
a medicinal effect upon the system. Young beets 
and turnips, with the tops of each, horse-radish tops, 
young milk-weed, ‘‘ cowslips ’’ or marsh marigolds, 
chicory, and many others, are good as greens. 

Green peas, to be good, must be fresh. Cook peas 
when shelled, in barely water enough to cover 
them. They should cook in about twenty minutes, 
but if not quite fresh, it will take longer. Some 
boil the clean young pods first, then remove them 
and use that water to cook the peas. Rub two table- 
spoonfuls of butter smoothly with the same quan- 
tity of flour and add to the peas when nearly done, 
letting it cook for a few minutes. 

String, snap, and wash string-beans, and boil 
them in an abundance of water, allowing plenty of 
time ; they may need from an hour to three or four 
hours to cook, according to the kind and their 
age. When nearly done, add salt and butter. 

Summer squash may be boiled whole if young, 
which is the case if the thumb-nail will penetrate 
through the skin. Use as little water as possible 
to boil it in, or steam the squash, which is a better 
way. When done, drain thoroughly, mash, and 
leave on the stove with a not too hot fire to dry out 
the remaining moisture, stirring occasionally, then 
season with butter, salt, and a little cream. 

Succotash, a favorite dish, is prepared in this 
way. Boil fresh, shelled beans (Lima beans are 
thé best) an hour, or until nearly tender enough for 
the table. Cut the kernels from several ears of 
sweet corn, as close to the cob as can be done with- 
out cutting the cob itself, then scrape the cut, rows 
with the back of the knife, as often the sweetest 
part of the corn is left behind. [The better way is, 
to run a sharp knife lengthwise of each row, to cut 
the hull of each kernel, and then scrape, to remove 
the contents of the hulls.—Ep.] Add the corn to 
the beans, and cook fifteen minutes longer. Add 
salt und a piece of butter before serving. There 
should be only water enough to make it moist. 
_A mistake is often made, by cooking corn too 
much. Long boiling never makes it tender, like 
other vegetables; it only hardens it, like an egg 
overboiled. The principle is the same. Good 
sweet corn will cook in fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and should be promptly taken off then. 

Succotash, sweet corn cut from the cob, peas, 
turnips, squash, and some other vegetables are im- 
proved in flavor by a very little sugar added when 
cooking, especially if they are not freshly gathered. 





Lamp Bracket. 
aS 

It is often found necessary to use a lamp about 

the stove when cooking, ete. It is usually placed 
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Fig. 1. 


upon a chair, or near the edge of a table, and is 
liable to be knocked over any minute. If a strong 
bracket be fastened to the wall above the stove, 


LAMP BRACKET. Fig. 2. 








and the lamp set upon that, it is in a safe place, 
entirelyeout of the way, while the light is thrown 
just where needed. The sketch shows how a 
good, safe bracket for this purpose is made. The 
shelf hasa raised piece, about one inch high around 
the outside, to prevent the lamp from slipping, or 
being shaken off, and above the shelf, is a spring 
wire holder, to make it doubly safe. Figure 2 
shows how the spring wire holder is made, and 
how it clasps the stem of the lamp. It will be 
found a very safe and convenient arrangement. 
The lamp can be placed on the shelf instantly, and 
when there it is perfectly secure, and it can be re- 
moved from the shelf as readily as from a table. 





Cork for Kerosene Jug. 
ee 
A good hard-glazed jug is much preferable to a tin 
can for kerosene, because 
the jug never Jeaks like a 
can, and is not so fragile 
as glass. ‘To avoid wast- 
ing the oil when pouring 
out of a full jug, I use 
a cork having two small 
tin tubes through it, as 
shown in the sketch. 
The tubes can be made 
by any tinner. Get a 
good,close-grained cork, 
burn holes in it with a 
pointed red hot wire or 
rod, then foree the 
tubes tightly through 
them as shown. Keep 
this cork at home, and 
use another when the jug is sent to he refilled. 








The Flavors of Smoke. 
Bee 

It makes very little difference what the peculiar 
pungent flavor of smoke of one kind or another 
may be under ordinary circumstances, and to peo- 
ple who are not smokers of tobacco or of hams, or 
connoisseurs of smoked meats; but to them the 
fact that different kinds of smoke vary greatly in 
flavor, is well known. Every one knows how dif- 
ferent kinds of tobaceo vary in odor, and even 
ladies perceive how the smell of burning paper 
affects the scent of the tobacco in cigarettes, Thus 
a bunch of newspapers, used in lighting the fire of 
a smoke-house, may impart a most offensive taste 
to the bacon. Pine shavings and many other things 
which are often heedlessly used, also impart offen- 
sive flavors. Good mest-smokers are very particu- 
lar. Corn-cobs impart an agreeable scent. Green 
hickory smoke has and gives a flavor universally 
approved in this country, and the sticks can be 
lighted by corn-cobs without difficulty. [t makes 
a difference also how the fire burns; too much 
draft, not only diminishes the amount of smoke, 
but ruins the flavor, and warms the meats. Too 
little draft induces the production of pyrolig- 
neous acid in excess, impairing the taste also. So 
it becomes a matter of importance to keep up just 
the right sort of fire ina smoke-house. The skill 
to do this, is gained only by experience and prac- 
tice. So, too, it is not necessary to confine our- 
selves to green hickory or to pecan-nut wood, which 
is its first cousin, and common at the South, but 
many other kinds of wood, giving off fragrant 
smoke, are employed. Beech is excellent, so are 
black birch, apple, pear, and maple. In Europe, we 
believe, beech is commonly employed. The point 
is, to produce a ‘‘live’’ smoke which has no resi- 
nous or pungent qualities that are disagreeable, 
and to use no shavings, chips, or saw-dust, of which 
we Go not know the quality. Stale smoke, or that 
which has been long away from the fire, as in an 
ill-veutilated house, is also injurious, and it is bet- 
ter to dampen a fire down with ashes, than with 
saw-dust, unless the quality of the latter is of the 
best. Besides the most delicate and agreeable of 
the flavors imparted by smoke, are perceptible only 
in slightly smoked meats. Especially avoid using 
tarred rope-yarn for cords to suspend the meat by. 





A Case for a Tape Measure. 


A clever little device for holding a tape measure, 
may be made in the form of a coffee mill. The 
affair is made of card-board, covered with silk or 
satin. Cut the four sides an inchand a quarter 
square, with an opening in one long enough to ad- 
mit the tape measure. Make the piece for the top 
one and a half inch square, with a hole in the cen- 
ter for the handle. Draw the covering around this 





CASE FOR A TAPE MEASURE. 


case having the slit in front,draw it smoothly over on 
the wrong side, and glue it down ; the bottom must 
fit snugly. After all parts are covered, over-hand 
them together; make a hole in the bottom for the 
winding peg to set in, which should be madeof a 
piece of wood somewhat thicker than a match, and 
an inch and a half long. Fasten a piece of wire an 
inch and three-quarters long on one end of the peg, 
wind it with silk of a color to correspond with the 
covering, sew one end of the measure firmly around 
the peg, and slip the other end through the open- 
ing in the front; fasten the peg in the bottom by 
pressing it through the hole, and run a piece of 
wire through it to keep it in place ; the hole must 
be large enough for it to turn easily ; put the han- 
dle through the hole in the top, bend it in shape, 
and fasten a knob of sealing wax on the end of it. 
Glue the top on, and also narrow strips around the 
bottom, covered with the plush. The receiver to 
hold coffee,on the top, is made of paste-board cover- 
ed with satin, and glued in the opening on the top. 








An Ornamental Towel Rack. 


The towel rack here represented, is fitted up to 
serve more uses than one. Such a rack will be 
found so much more expressive than a plainer 
rack, that it will pay one for the little time and ex- 
pense it takes to improve a plain one. Cuta back 
to fit the opening in the rack, out of thin board, 
and two pieces of pasteboard a third the length of 
it, and a trifle less than its width. Cover these 
pieces with plush or felt, and fasten straps of the 
same on them, te hold the brushes and other arti- 
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ORNAMENTAL TOWEL RAOK, © 
cles in place. Lay the covered pieces on the back, 
and cut a piece of looking glass to fit in the space 
between them, slip the glass underneath them, 
tack them to the back, and place them again in the 
frame, and tack it in place. Hang it by a wire which 
is fastened ina couple of screw eyes on the back. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
A Day in Fern Hollow. 


RENA MONTFORD. 
- aa 

One bright, beautiful day in September, when 
the air was heavily laden with the fragrance of 
ripening apples, and the cool breeze came in great 
waves over the fields of yellow corn, causing the 
tall stalks to nod and bend their heads, as if bid- 
ding you a cheerful ‘‘ good morning,” four bright- 
eyed and rosy-cheeked children might have been 
seen coming from the suburbs of the old-fashioned 
town of Davenport, and wending their way toward 
a place well known in that vicinity as ‘‘ Fern Hol- 
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low.” Harry and Laura Taylor, two of the merry 
party, were the city cousins of Paul and Daisy 
Lee, and were making their first visit to the quiet 
little country town. It had been along promised 
visit, and many had been the air-castles built by 
the busy minds of the children, but time had pass- 
ed (as it always.does if we but wait), and finally 
they found themselves comfortably settled in the 
family of Doctor Lee, well pleased with their com- 
panions, and delighted with the many new and 
strange things which they were constantly seeing. 
Laura was rather disgusted at first, to find that the 
white milk which she liked so well, had been 
“squeezed” from a little brown cow ; and Harry 
said he thought beets and radishes always grew in 
bunches, as his papa brought them from the mar- 
ket. So day after day passed, each one bringing 
its own enjoyment, until this lovely morning ar- 
‘rived, which was to be the “gladdest, merriest 
day ” of all, for they were to have an entire day in 
the woods, gathering bright autumn leaves, green 
and scarlet berries, with which to deck the 
their Grandma Lee at Thanksgiving time. 








Thanksgiving day was Grandmua’s seventieth birth- 
day, and Uncle John, with whom she now made 
her home, had already invited all his brothers and 
sisters, with all their little folks, to come and cele- 
brate that day with them. After reading the letter 
containing the invitation, Aunt Winnie had told 
them how Grandma, in her own old home, among 
the hills of New Hampshire, used to keep that 
day, and of the pumpkin pies, plum pudding, and 
other good things; and how the walls and pic- 
tures would be decorated with leaves and berries, 
gathered and preserved for that very purpose, and 
finished by saying: ‘‘If you children would like to 
give her a pleasant surprise, and to show her that 
you sometimes thought of her, you may have a 
whole day in the woods in Fern Hollow, gathering 





squirrel, who looked at them so cunningly with 
his little bright eyes, to the lovely feathery ferns 
growing upon the banks of a stream, which thread- 
ed its way along a rocky course, now falling over a 
ledge and making a tiny Niagara, and again wan- 
dering off, murmuring its song: “ Men may come, 
and men may go, but I go on forever,” until it 
emptied itself into Fairy Lake. It was not con- 
sidered dangerous, but Mrs. Lee had said to them 
when leaving home: “Children, if you should 
find the stream high, and I rather think you will, 
owing to the recent rains, remember and do not at- 
tempt to cross it above the lake. Girls, Paul and 
Harry are to be your escort, and they must bring 
you back safe. Don’t forget, boys, that I trust 
you—each with his little sister.’’-—‘‘O, yes, mam- 
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PAUL HELD HER ABOVE WATER UNTIL HARRY 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


| these things, and I will preserve them for you.” 


“Oh, that will be splendid,’’ said Laura and 


| Daisy.—“ Yes, it will be jolly,’’ said Paul, ‘and we 


| ean make wreaths, and fill a big, yellow pumpkin 





with things like those you read of in the American 
Agriculturist last winter and, I say, Harry, we can 
take our fishing rods along and try our luck in 
Fairy Lake.’”’—‘‘ Where is Fairy Lake?’ asked 
Harry.—‘‘ Oh, you’ll see,” answered Paul.—“ It’s a 
place, the banks of which are said to be inhabited 
by brownies and fairies, who on moonlight nights 
come out and dance to the sounds of silvery music,” 
said Mrs. Lee smiling. So they went chatting 
along the road, the boys with a well-filled lunch 
basket on a stout stick between them, and the 
girls each with a large book in which to place their 
ferns and leaves when gathered, enjoying them- 
selves as Only children can, the labor of love they 
had in view making them all the happier. They 
soon entered the hollow, which was indeed a de- 
lightful place, lying between two green hills, the 
sides of which were covered with woodland treas- 
ures of every description ; from the frisky little 
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CAME TO HIS AID. 


ma,” said Paul, ‘‘ we’ll take good care of the little 


women,” while Harry quickly answered: “ Yes, 


indeed, we’ll bring the girls back all right, anda 
good sized string of pretty little speckled beauties 
besides,’”’ and at that moment not one of them ever 
dreamed of doing anything else, both boys being 
rather proud of the trust imposed upon them, and 
those words, ‘1 trust you,” stirred up a manly 
sentiment in their hearts, and made them feel in- 
deed like little men. 

Some one has said, that each person, both old 
and young, has two angels, one good, and the 
other evil, who continually watch by our side, each 
one striving to govern our actions. Any one see- 
ing the happy, contented faces seated around the 
well-filled lunch basket, could easily have guessed 
to which angel these little folks had been listen- 
ing. And now dinner is over, and the boys have 
been helping gather ferns and dog-wood berries, 
until Harry says: “They have enough to fill a 
wagon,” and so gathering up his fishing material, 
calls for Paul “‘ to come along, or they will not get 
a bite to-day.” While they sit upon the bank of 
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the lake waiting for a ‘‘bite,’’ the girls wander off 
for more leaves. All at once Laura exclaims, ‘ O, 
Daisy, look at that maple tree across the run! Do 
you see those lovely red and yellow leaves? And 
the branches are so low, I know we could easily 
reach them.’’—‘‘ No, mamma told us not to cross 
the run if the water was high,’ said Daisy, her 
good angel whispering her to obey her mother.— 
‘‘Pshaw,’’ said Laura, ‘‘ the water is not very high, 
and see here is a good log, put over just to walk 
on.’’—She spoke very quickly and fast, for a small 
voice seemed to say, ‘‘ Don’t go, Laura; don’t dis- 
obey your Aunt Winnie,” but a louder, stronger 
voice said: ‘‘ Go on; it’s only a little farther; you 
want the pretty Jeaves, such pretty, bright leaves, 
go and get them; no one ever need know you were 
over the water,” and the good angel turned away, 
as Laura caught Daisy by the hand, and said: 
‘Come on, Daisy dear, we’ll go and get the pretty 
leaves,”’ and partly forcing and still coaxing, she 
was about half way over the log, just where the 
water was the deepest and ran the swiftest, when 
her foot slipped, and in trying to balance herself, 
she let go Daisy’s hand, and down went poor 
Daisy, with a loud scream, into the cold, muddy 
water. She sank once, and had come to the sur- 
face, reaching up her poor, little white hands to 
Paul and Harry, who came running to the spot, at- 
tracted by the loud screams of Laura. In an in- 
stant Paul’s coat and hat were off, and in less than 
a minute he was in the water, ready to grasp her 
as she again rose to the surface. Oh! how swift 
the water seemed to be, as he reached once and 
missed her. How fast she seemed to be carried on 
toward the lake! Would he never be able to reach 
her? With the strength of despair he made one 
desperate plunge, and caught her as she seemed to 
be leaving him forever, and succeeded in holding 
her above the water, until Harry came to his aid; 
and the two brave boys carried her to the 
shore, and laid her down tenderly on the crispy 
grass, and gently wiped the cold water from her 
pale face, while poor Laura caught her little hand 
and tried to warm it, sobbing piteously, and crying 
for Daisy to “wake up and forgive her—for oh! 
boys, I’ve killed her! I coaxed her to go.” 
‘‘Harry,’’ said Paul, and his voice was strangely 
low and quiet, “ will you go and find some one to 
help us carry her home?” At this Laura broke out 
afresh: ‘‘Oh! what will Ido!” she cried; ‘‘ how 
can I go home with poor, dead Daisy! How can I 
tell good, kind Aunt Winnie, that I’ve killed my 
little cousin !”? Harry had started without coat or 
hat, and all dripping with water, but had not gone 
far when he met two young men, who had been out 
hunting, and were now returning home. “ Helloa, 
youngster, where are you going, and what is the 
matter?’ asked one of them, as he noticed the 
strange appearance and frightened face of Harry, 
who answered : ‘‘ Daisy is dead, and we want you 
to come and help us carry her home,’”’—‘ Who is 
Daisy ? Where is she? How did,it happen ?” asked 
the young hunters in one breath.—‘ Just up above 
Fairy Lake. She fell into the water, and now she 
is drowned!’ cried Harry between his sobs.— 
“ Come, cheer up, my little man, it may not be so 
bad as that. Hurry Will,’ he said, addressing his 
brother, ‘‘let us make haste and see what we can 
do for these children.”” They soon came to the 
place where Daisy was lying, and found on ex- 
amining, she was not dead, as the children sup- 
posed, but unconscious. ‘Here, Will, take my 
gun, and I’ll just wrap her up in my coat, and will 
take her up to our mother. She will soon bring 
her around. We live just over the hill ; come, fol- 
low me up this path,” said he, as he gathered 
Daisy in his great, strong arms, and started up a 
narrow foot-path, walking so fast, that the chil- 
dren could scarcely keep up with him. They soon 
reached a neat, white cottage, and were met at the 
door by a kind-faced, motherly-looking woman, 
who upon being informed of the accident which 
had befallen our little friends, bustled about, and 
soon had Daisy (who had by this time become con- 
scious) between blankets, well warmed, with a 
dose of hot herb tea, while her clothes were being 
dried by the kitchen stove. As soon as she was 











comfortably asleep, Laura crept softly to the bed- 
side, never speaking to any one, and there she sat, 
often sobbing quietly to herself, and very often 
leaning forward, softly stroking the long, wet curls 
scattered on the white pillow, until at last Daisy 
awoke from her sleep. She opened her eyes with 
a faint smile, just as good Mrs. Flemming came in 
with her clothes all nicely dried, and said: ‘‘ My 
son will take you home in the light wagon, for you 
know your father is a doctor, and he will be able 
to do more for you than I can; so I think, dearie, 
we will dress you now ’’—but she was weak and 
nervous, and shivered a great deal as they were 
dressing her. Finally all was ready, and the wagon 
was driven slowly and carefully along the road, 
and the three children sat very quietly by the 
little bed in the bottom of the wagon, on which 
poor Daisy lay. 

The birds, which sang so merrily in the morning, 
now seemed to be hushed to a melancholy twitter, 
while the plaintive notes of a distant, lonely whip- 
poorwill, sent a shudder over them as it seemed to 
say: ‘Poor little Daisy.’’ ‘‘ Poor little Daisy.’’ 
The children will never forget that drive home in 
the early twilight, though they live many a long 
year; nor the frightened face of Mrs. Lee, as they 
stopped at the door of their home. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said Paul, stepping quickly forward, ‘“‘I have 
failed in my trust; I have not brought Daisy safely 
home, she has been almost drowned.’’—‘“‘ Please 
bring her in, young man, and lay her here,’’ she 
said, leading the way to her sitting-room, and 
pointing to the lounge, the quiver in her voice only 
betraying her great emotion. ‘“‘ Paul, go for your 
father ; he is calling at Mr. Leroy’s, and tell him 
to come home as soon as possible.”” They both 
soon returned, and after a careful examination the 
doctor said: ‘‘ She must be put to bed immediate- 
ly; I will prepare her some medicine, which must 
be given every hour during the night; and I think 
probably she will be all right in the morning, al- 
though at present she has some indications of 
fever.”? When the house was all quiet, and Daisy 
asleep, Mrs. Lee was sitting by her bedside, wait- 
ing to give the medicine at the appointed time, the 
door of the room opened slowly, and a small, 
white-robed figure crept quietly in and knelt at 
the feet of Mrs. Lee, and burying her head in her 
lap, sobbed: ‘‘O, Aunt Winnie, can you ever for- 
give me? It was I who caused all this trouble; I 
coaxed Daisy to go over the log, when she didn’t 
want to go. Iam so sorry, and if she should die, 
it will be my fault,’? and Laura broke forth again 
in a flood of penitent tears. ‘‘ Don’t cry dear, the 
boys have told me all about it ; don’t cry so bitter- 
ly, but remember this day, and when again tempted 
to disobey, resolve that you will never have another 
like it, and more than all, don’t forget to ask help 
from the Friend who can deliver you from tempta- 
tion;”’ and gathering the tired little form in her 
arms, Aunt Winnie held her close until she sobbed 
herself asleep. The next morning Daisy awoke 
without any fever, and although somewhat weak 
for a few days, was soon her own happy self. As 
October was drawing nigh, a letter was received 
from Mrs. Taylor summoning them home, as their 
vacation was now over. So, on one bright morn- 
ing the children bade each other a tearful ‘‘ good 
bye,” promising to meet all together at the 
house of Uncle John next Thanksgiving morning. 


Mischievous Rats. 
i 

There are a great many different kinds of little 
animals that are known tinder the common name 
ofrat. They are all intelligent little creatures, but 
so very mischievous, that we seldom care to know 
more about their habits, than to discover the easiest 
way to destroy them. Of the common rat, with a 
naked tail, there are more than fifty different spe- 
cies found in various parts of the world, and of 
this number four have been introduced, and taken 
up their abode in the United States. They have 
become great pests, and annually destroy many 
thousand bushels of grain, besides invading our 
houses and barns, playing the mischief generally 
with various things, which we would much rather 











But we have several different 
species of native rats, some of which appear to be 
even more intelligent; consequently can be, if they 
take a notion, a great deal more mischievous than 
any of the imported rats, now so common in the 


should be let alone. 


Eastern States. The native rats are found in the 
Southern, and far Western States and Territories, 
the greater number inhabiting the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and adjacent regions. They are commonly 
called “ wood rats,’ and have large, nearly naked 
ears, and long, hairy tails. Some of the species 
have such an abundance of hair on their tails, that 
they look more like squirrels than rats. They have 
very large bright eyes, and they seem to know how 
to use them in the dark, as well as by daylight. 
Many wonderful stories are told of the mischievous- 
ness of these hairy-tailed rats, and there is scarcely 
a resident of the ‘‘ far west,’ who has not suffered 
some loss through the depredations of these cun- 
ning little pests. Unlike our Eastern rats, they 
steal not only such things as they want for food, 
but they will work industriously all night, or even 
for several nights in succession, at carrying off 
things for which they can not possibly have any 
use whatever. They will clean out a cupboard of 
allthe spoons, knives and forks, in fact, of every 
article they can move, and perhaps place them all 
in one heap under the floor, up in the garret, or in 
an empty box, barrel or other similar vessel, if they 
happen to find one convenient. Why they should 
work so hard in moving things, is something not 
easily accounted for, except by supposing that they 
are bent on mischief. 

A few years ago I spent some time in a mining 
camp, located high up in the mountains of New 
Mexico, and where the hairy-tailed rats were so pu- 
merous, that I had abundant opportunities for 
making their acquaintance. One morning the owner 
of the cabin in which I lodged, brought home about 
a half bushel of potatoes in a basket, which he de- 
posited in one corner of the room. The next 
morning the potatoes had been carried to the op- 
posite corner, and piled up in a heap on the floor, 
and so far as could be determined, not a potato 
was wissing, but the rats had brought in some chips 
and pieces of bark, and dropped them into the 
empty basket, probably because they had a few 
minutes to spare, and wanted to improve their 
time by keeping themselves busy until daylight. 

On another night, the rats carried off the entire 
stock of tobacco, pipes, and even the matches be- 
longing to our host, depositing all in a heap under 
the end of a log at one corner of the cabin, where 
after a few minutes search in the morning, every- 
thing was found in good order. At another time, all 
the small table cutlery disappeared during the 
night, and the question of how we were going to 
eat breakfast was being seriously discussed, when 
a boy brought in the missing articles, which he had 
found where the rats had deposited them. These 
rats are certainly very industrious animals, and it 
does not appear to make much difference what 
they do, if they can only keep busy during the night. 
If they cannot find something in a house to carry 
out, they will carry something in, even if they 
have to gather up sticks and stones for the pur- 
pose. Itisa pity that these rats shonld have to 
work so hard to accomplish so little, still, they 
may enjoy it, just as boys and girls do when they 
build snow houses and forts in winter, just for the 
fun of tearing them down again. A. 8. F. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
i 

One of our artists brought usa sketch that he 
took inthe North of Ireland, not far from the 
Giant’s Causeway. This sketch, from which the 
picture here given has been made, suggests to me 
to say something about travelling. Many who 
travel, appear to notice only the features of the 
country in which they may be, but disregard its in- 
habitants entirely. I am as fond as any one of the 
“wonders of nature,’’ and admire the grand and 
the beautiful in scenery. But quite as interesting 
as these, are the people who live among them. It 
is most instructive to observe the habits of the peo- 
ple, the manner of their living, and how these are 
affected by the features of the country. 


WHAT DO PEOPLE EAT? 


-If we know what people eat, we can learn a great 
deal about the country, its natural products as well 
as those that are cultivated. When I amin a place 
I have never before visited, and can remain there 
but a short time, I find that I can learn more about 
the neighboring country, by going to the market, 
than in any other manner. Let one visit the mar- 
ket in Boston, and the market at New Orleans; 
what a contrast! And quite as great a contrast will 
be presented by the market at San Francisco. One 
seesat the market the various kinds of game and 
fish produced by the country, the wild fruits, ber- 
ries and other natural productions. On the other 
hand, the cultivated fruits, vegetables, etc., give 
one an idea of the climate. Of course, one must 
make sure that the articles are produced in the 
vicinity, and not transported from a distance. It 
would be a very careless observer who should infer 
that tomatoes grew in the vicinity of New York in 
February, because he saw them in the market, just 
landed from the Bermuda steamer. Not only are 
the articles that are offered for sale in the market 
interesting to a stranger, but the manner in which 
they are presented, is often curious. In Canada, 
berries are offered in curious vessels made of the 
bark of the canoe birch. In Charleston, 8. C., the 
vegetables for soup are made up into a neat and 
artistic bouquet. Each market presents some neat 





ner of distributing vegetables in that locality, and 
could make a study of the costumes of the peasants. 

A friend, who is not a boy, comes to ask about 
an “‘exerescence upon a tree.’’ As some of our 
boys have no doubt been puzzled by a similar 
thing, I show them what it is like, by means of an 
engraving. Those of you, who live in the country, 
must have come across similur objects in your 
rambles in the woods. They are found attached to 
to trunks of trees, and present the general form of 
that here shown, though they differ greatly in size. 
This object is itself not an excrescence caused by 
disease, as many inquirers suppose, but is really 
as much a plant as is the tree upon which it grows. 


If I tell you that the object is a fungus, you will | 


properly ask, 
‘““WHAT IS A FUNGUS?” 

You have been told that the plants commonly 
called, toadstools are fungi (plur.l of fungus); 
that the puff-balls belong to the same family ; that 
moulds, mildews, and the various smuts and rusts 
upon grain, are fungi, and now to learn that this 
object, which apparently has no life, is also a 
fungus, may well puzzle you, for all those that I 
have mentioned, do not appear to have much in 
common. Plants are divided into two great series: 
the Flowering, and the Flowerless plants. The lat- 
ter, the Flowerless, are subdivided into several 
families, among these, the ferns, mosses, etc., have 
distinct stem and foliage, while other families, in- 
cluding the fungi, have no distinct stem and leaves. 
Being parasites, that is, living upon other p'ants, 
or matter produced by plants, they do not need 
green foliage, and are some other color than green. 


: Like other Flowerless plants, the fungi have no 





regular seeds, but are reproduced by means of fine, 
dust-like cells, called spores. These are some of 
the points that characterize fungi. They vary from 
a size as to be seen only with a microscrope, up to 
a very large size, some, related to the one engraved, 
weighing thirty pounds, or more. 

WHAT IS ITS NAME? 


The botanists call this fungus a Polyporus. The 
upper surface is hard and smooth, but you will 
find the under side full of minute holes and pores, 
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IRISH PEASANTS ON THEIR WAY TO MARKET. 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


and interesting peculiarity, and a visit to one, even 
in a small place, seldom fails to be instructive. 
The artist did not visit the market in the North of 
Ireland, as the market came to him, in the form of 


as if it were made up of a multitude of very small 
tubes, placed side by side, with their open ends 
pointing downwards. These open ends appear like 
many pores, and suggested the name Jvlyporus, 
“‘ Poly,”’ you know, no doubt, means “‘ many ”—as 
Polysyllable means a word of many syllables, etc. 





I have never heard any common name for these 
fungi, and if any of my young readers know of any, 
I should be glad to hear what it is. In Europe, the 
under and softer portion of some of these fungi 
has long been used for making tinder. It was beaten 
to form tough, leathery sheets, and soaked in a solu- 





tion of saltpetre and dried. Before the introduc- 
tion of friction matches, this tinder, known as 
‘*punk,’’ and “‘spunk,’’ was in frequent use. It 
will catch fire from the slightest spark from the 
flint and steel. Another related fungus is pressed 
and cut into shape to be used as razor straps, 





Who “Plaits the Horses’ Manes at 
Night ?” 


—<—-_—_ 

The question is the writer’s, the words are Shake- 
speare’s, and he says that Queen Mab does it. 
Among the thousands of boys and girls who read 
the American Agriculturist, and are fond of fairy 
tales, how many know that Queen Mab and her 
fairies are just as busy now-a-days, as they were in 
the days before the great poet wrote ? 

Well—she catches the mares in the pasture, 
braids their manes into reins, and rides to her 
heart’s content, ‘‘over the thick and through the 
thin,” until the moon goes down. She brings the 
poor mares back, well blown, before the boys are 
up, and somehow she has never time to unbraid 
and untangle their manes—just as much now, as in 
Shakespeare’s time. If you think this is strange, 
and don’t quite believe it, ask the men who take 
care of the horses, they will tell you of, and very 
likely show you, the braided ‘‘elf-locks ; ’? not very 
neatly braided, but as if it was done in a hurry. 

Some horses, notably those rather well bred, 
with fine manes, seem to be greater favorites with 
the fairies, than others; at any rate, in the writer’s 
experience, some will have their manes braided 
almost every night, for days together, while others 
are not troubled at all. Sometimes the braiding is 
neatly done, and for several inches it will be a 
nearly perfect, three-stranded braid. Some other 
braids, or even part of the same braided lock of 
hair, will be a very careless, untidy tangle, re- 
sembling a braided lock, however, and just as 
good, or perhaps better, for reins. 

Nobody that we know of, ever saw the fairies ac- 
tually at work, but we find such things done by 
somebody, or by the horses themselves, and must 
account for them somehow, just as we find the 
flowers in the meadow growing in circles, several 
feet in diameter, and call them “ fairy rings,” and 
some people think the little folk go there to dance 
at night by the light of the fire-flies and glow- 
worms. W. 

Watch now, and see if you can, any of you, ac- 
count for the braiding in any other way than by 
the fairies, andif you learn anything concerning 
the matter, write “The Doctor” all about it. 
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Children Earning Four Dollars a Day. 
=i 

Every boy and girl over fourteen years, who on 
seeing this, immediately writes to ‘‘ the Doctor,” 
care of the American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, 
will be immediately informed how they can readily 
make four dollars every day of the week, except 
Sundays, from now until the first of January. 
Write your name plainiy on a postal card, and be 
careful to direct it to the right place. 





Our Gallery of Dogs.—The Irish Setter. 


‘* The season ”’ is just at its hight; there is frost 
enough in the air to enable sportsmen and dogs to 
enjoy long and hard tramps, which in warmer 
For shooting in 


weather would be exhausting. 
open ground or low 
copse, the sportsman 
can have no better 
companion than a 
well trained Setter, 
and among the vari- 
ous breeds of Setters, 
none are superior to 
the réd Irish for en- 
durance and stamina = 
tocarrythem through === 
hard, rough workday == 
after day. We pre- === 
sent a striking por- 
trait of ‘ Rover,”’ 
full brother to Mr. 
Macdona’s famous 
«* Plunket,” that sold 
for $750 afew years 
ago. He is a fine, 
large dog, of a beauti- 
ful rich red color, of & 
great symmetry and ~ 
substance, and with 
excellent legs and 
feet. Thecoat of the 
Trish Setter is a little 
coarser than that of 
the English, which is 
sometimes so silky 
as to afford hardly 
sufficient protection 
against brambles, and our terrible -green-briar. 
Still, it is not so harsh as that of the Black-and-tan 
Setter, which is admirably adapted to a briary coun- 
try. The lrish Setter is taller than other Setters of 
the same weight, and this gives the sportsman an 
advantage in low bushes and swampy ground cov- 
ered with sedge and reeds, which easily conceal a 
dog and make it difficult to follow. For this rea- 
son the cause for the name “‘ Setter’ is rapidly be- 
coming historical. Formerly the dogs were trained 
to drop and “‘set,’? as it was termed, when they 
had scented and approached the game. Now, for 
fear of losing sight of the dog, he is trained to 
stand and point much as the pointer does. The 
position of the old Setter has, however, some prac- 
tical points in its favor; for when a very fast, rapid 
working dog is trained to drop, as if he were shot, 
when he covers the game, he is not likely to flush 
them before the sportsman comes up. Besides, 
there is a tendency in ill-trained dogs to work up 
towards the game, which they can easily do if on 
the point, but not readily if they have dropped. 
The Irish Setter is of a bright uniform red color, 
with the less white the better. The head is long, the 
eye, muzzle, and lips mahogany color; nose broad 
and square; the “flag”? with long straight hair. 
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The Corn Crop, Immense. 
—_ Se 

The exceedingly favorable weather which gener- 
ally prevailed during September, placed the corn 
crop beyond danger and assures an immense yield. 
The ‘‘Farmer’s Review” gives reports from one 
thousand and four hundred correspondents, which 
‘ead to the following statement of the probable 


7 








yield in the States named, compared with that of 
last year: 





1885. 
Olows.: vss. wes 131,500,000 
INGIAMA....0.3s060 en 04st 708,000 
TIN a ede <9 +. cenaaln 544, 294,239,000 
SUNN acs secs cscecle Bi lS 296,805,000 
Missouri .... & 189,360,000 
Kansas .. 188,720,000 
Nebraska.. 137,362,000 
Minnesota, .. - 21,148,000 
Wieconain. ..~- siccccuse 4 5,3 21,209,000 
pi ery ere 30,185,000 
Totals, ..3.60.2.000004 1,436,236,000 

Excess over last year. .. ..... .. 184,640, 


If the other States and Territories produce as 
much corn as last year—543,400,000 bushels—which 
seems probable, the total crop this year will reach 
1,979,636,000 bushels. 

The corn crop is chiefly marketed as pork, beef, 
butter, and cheese, to say nothing of poultry and 
eggs. Cheap corn makes the production of all these 


VAM 
Kj: a Le 


TRISH SETTER. 





articles easy, and creates a demand for the very best 
of their kind, for which only good prices are paid. 
The inference is obvious. 





e Horses “Not on Farms.” 
CHESTER A. DEWEY. 
—<>_— 

Decade after decade the National census has been 
taken, with the enumeration only of ‘‘ horses on 
farms,’’ omitting entirely those in cities and vil- 
lages, on routes of transportation, on railroad or 
canal contracts, ete., etc. Superintendent Walker 
called attention to this omission in the census for 
1870, but it was not remedied in that of 1880. In 
the census for 1880, Mr. Walker, however, tabulated 


- from various sources the returns of these neglected 


animals, from which we take a few figures : 





Horses Horses 
on Faims. not on Farms 
Whole country. ............5. 7,142,849 1,547,379 
CRBS OTIID 055 00d y Sas ce penk « 192,27 48,87. 
CHEUIED ssc pacps deep venties 34.935 19,204 
Geis Ss Pesto at 84.777 28,460 
Bilinoi@s 04 | 2.6/5 2056 te 8F3.7 163,908 
Massachusetts. 41.039 45,277 
New Jersey.... 79,708 23,955 
Tee EON... cosas ee 536,861 319,380 
Pennsylvania.... .........-.. 460,339 151,149 


The States we have selected are by no means 
those in which the most horses are to be found, but 
those in which the relative proportion of the two 
classes of horses is largest. The point to be noticed 
is, that of the whole number of horses in the coun- 
try in 1870 (nearly nine million), about one-sixth, or 
one million five bundred and forty-seven thousand, 
were not on farms. Surely, this was an item not 
to be overlooked ; as to overlook it, would reduce 
the actual wealth in horses in the same proportion. 











Even more,-because the value in cities will average 
higher than in the’country. The farms supply the 
town horses, and once removed-to the towns, their 
value is’ advanced. 

Take one little fact: the census of 1870 gave to 
New York city and county, three hundred and 
twenty-three ‘‘ horses on farms.”’ The actual num- 
ber in the streets and stables was not less than two 
hundred thousand; ‘By the census of 1880, the horse . 
population of New York city and county was stated 
as two hundred and seven, and no mention was 
made of thé two hundred and fifty thousand or 
more that do duty for industry and capital in that 
city. New York is here cited because the city and 
county are one; while Chicago; St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, and other cities where there are many horses, 
are a portion only of the counties in which they are 
situated, and the remainder of the area is largely 
in farms. Kings County, New York, is, however, 
another illustration. That county is creditéd with 
one thousand six 
hundred and twenty- 
three . “horses on 
farms. These 
“farms” are in the 
five county, towns, 
while Brookiyn, 
which forms part. of 
the county, and con- 
tains five hundred 
and sixty-six thou- 
sand of the five hun- 
dred and ninety-nine 
thousand population, 
had at least seventy- 
five thousand horses 
“not on farms,’’ at 
that time. The town 
population grows so 
“much more rapidly, 
in proportion, than 
does that of the 
country; that: the re- 
lation of six to one 
in the census of 1870, 
must be even further 
reduced, and is, per- 
haps, by this time, 
eight to one, or even 
more. This is an ele- 
ment that cannot be 
neglected , in. .sum- 
ming up the nation’s resources and wealth, and 
farmers are interested in knowing, just how good a 
market they have for their horses, and in seeing to 
it that these useful animals, once their own, are 
not overshadowed and put out of sight by the 
human population of the towns and cities, where 
the poor animals so often fall into company and 
sociations so much inferior to those they have rs 


How to Administer ter Medioine to Swine. 


If the medicine can not hot be: given in his food, as 
when he has no appetite, or is in great pain, it 
must be administered direct... To; do this is quite 
difficult, and most farmers give it up, or adopt the 
Homeopathic treatment, because it is so much 
easier. When properly managed, it is not very 
hard either for the pig or the attendant. The pig 
is caught by a slip-noose in a strong rope, “which 
goes through the mouth, and holds back of the 
tusks. He will pull back with all his might, and 
the rope must be made fast quite short, to the top 
of a post or fence. Then his legs are secured so 
that he can not spring forward. Now if an old 
shoe with a hole in the toe is given to him to chew 
upon, he will champ away upon it as angrily as pos- 
sible, and the medicine can be poured into his 
mouth through it—a little at a time, or he will 
choke, and strangle, and cough. Another ‘way is 
to hold the pig in the same way, or as for ringing, 
and to pour the medicine into one nostril, through 
a oil can, such as is used for oiling machinery. 
Either of these methods rendér it possiblé’to give 
medicime to a pig as effectually as to any ‘animal, 
and it is not probable that his rage will have - ‘any 
evil effect, as in the case of a struggling child. 
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Alkali Land,—Elijah W. Clayton, Weber 
Co., Utah.—The only cure we can suggest for land which 
is “full of alkali,” is first, to secure drainage, next to 
irrigate, and thus wash the alkali out of the soil. 





Stumps.—Subscriber at Highland Sta., Kas. 
(No name signed to letter), The stump-puller you refer 
to is a good one. It is not at all likely that the saltpetre 
and kerosene plan of removing stumps will prove of any 
service. Such things have never been known to succeed 
80 far as we are aware. oy 


Ducks with Wing-feathers Awry. 
—J. N. Tenhet, of Marion Co., S.C. It is no very un- 
common thing for the first feathers of young ducks to 
come twisted, ‘They may be plucked out, and probably 
will come in again all right. If not, cut the point of the 
wing off at the first joint ; it will not disfigure the birds, 
and tame ducks do not need to fly. 





Schools of Mechanism.—M. Bird, La 
Salle Co., Ill., wishes to know where “the different 
schools of mechanism are located." The mechanic arts 
are taught to some extent at the State Industrial Univer- 
sity at Champaign, Ill., and at Cornell University. Ithaca, 
N.Y. They are made specialties at the Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass., and at the Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N.J. The last twoare devoted exclusively to 
such studies. 


ae 


The Fairs.—aA very large number of “‘com- 
plimentary tickets ” to various State and other fairs, have 
been sent us the past season. We wonld ask the officers 
of the various associations to whom we are indebted for 
this courtesy, to accept our thanks. Only the impos- 
sibility of being in two places at once, prevented us from 
responding to all the invitations thus tendered. We 
hope to visit at another time the fairs at which we were 
unable to be present during the past autumn months. 


Trouble with Apple Trees.—A Phila- 
delphia correspondent writes: *‘On many of our young 
apple ‘trees the outer small branches are withering and 
dying.” and asks for the cause and the remedy. We are 
not informed whether this injury comes suddenly, like a 
blight, or if it is gradual. If the branches suddenly die, 
it is probably the blight, about which we know almost 
nothing, save that the affected parts should be cut away. 
If the attack is gradual, it may be due to a lack of nutri- 
tion, when manure may be tried as a remedy. 





Extending an Osage Orange 
Hedge. — “F. E. D.,” South Amboy, N. J., has an 
Osage Orange hedge, and wishing to extend it, asks if he 
can do so with cuttings from the plants already growing, 
and what is the better method. Plants can be raised 
from: cuttings, but they are not so good as seedling 
plants ; besides, they must be planted in a bed and grown 
for a year or two. By far the best plan would be, to set 
good seedling platits, a year old. These may be raised, 
or may be bought of the‘nurserymen who make a spe- 
cialty of hedge plants. 


‘* What is Summer Fallowing ?’’ 
asks J. H. R., Port Hope, Ont.—It is keeping a piece of 
ground under tillage during the summer, without a crop 
upon it. ‘The object may be simply to induce the germi- 
nation of'crop after crop of weed seeds, and thus clean 
the land, or to rid the soil of weeds which propagate by 
their roots, or by underground stems, or to rid the land 
of grabs and wire-worms toa considerable extent, or the 
object may be to break down and mellow a hard, intract- 
able clay soil. 1n fact, it may have all these objects. Fal- 
loving at any time of year is tillage without a crop. 





About Patents.—Several have asked, if 
they have not a right to make a patented article for their 
own use.. It is a very general impression that this can 
be done, and is a general error. Its absurdity will be 
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seen in the case of some simple device that can be easily 
made. If each one could make it for his own use, of what 
value.would the patent be to the holder ?....Others write 
to azk us, if this or that device is patented. We could 
only answer such questions by. taking the course open to 
every inquirer, viz. : writing to the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, and inclosing a fee (fifty cents, we think it is) for 
a reply. . 

Rations for a Jersey Cow.—J. Nes- 
bit, of South Carolina, has a Jersey cow, giving sixteen 
to twenty quarts of milk a day, and asks what her daily 
ration should be. We should think, she would do well 
and keep up the flow of milk, if she is fed four to eight 
quarts of bran, two to four quarts of corn meal, and. one 
quart of decorticated cotton seed meal daily, with all the 
corn fodder she will eat. If hay is more expensive than 
corn fodder, such as you generally cull at the Sonth, it 
will be worth while to give her only a little, as a change 
of diet. If a milch cow is fed corn meal, she should al- 
ways have double the quantity of bran fed with it. The 
best way to feed the meal, etc., is on cut-up hay or corn 
fodder, mixed several hours before feeding. 





Weeds in the Rotation.--We discuss 
the place of roots, grain and grass in the rotation of farm 
crops. Itis far more important to discuss the place of 
weeds. They come after manuring. Our farm-yard ma- 
nure is full of seeds, and they grow surer and quicker than 
the seeds we sow. Manure in which there are weed 
seeds, should be applied only to some hard crop, or green 
manure crop; for these, if we keep the crop clean, the 
weeds will do no harm. Buckwheat is an admirable 
weed killer and ground cleaner, and may follow potatoes 
or even winter grain, but when sowed in the spring, and 
plowed under, its best effects are in this way obtained. 
There willbe no trouble from its own seed when tbus 
used at that season. 


Chigoes, or Jiggers, in Texas. — 
F. F. Rockwell, Fannin Co., Tex., sends us specimens of 
Sarcopsyllus penetrans, popularly known in tropical and 
sub-tropical countries as the Jigger. It is a minute in- 
sect, related to the flea, which bores into the flesh, espe- 
cially of the feet, and makes troublesome and painful 
sores. Mr. Rockwell writes that they are ‘‘a pest to poul- 
try, rabbits, etc., as well as to the farm hand, and even to 
the housewife whose ambition takes her into the gar- 
den, They are not so noisy in their demonstrations as 
your mosquito, but are fully as successful in making 
their victims spend a restless night. They are one of 
the offsets to rich land and good, heavy crops in a new 
country, and one of the unknown trials that must be 
taken into consideration by parties contemplating a 
move to the sunny South." 


Bad for the Cherry Trees.—E. P. Kel- 
log, Crawford Co., Ohio, sends us some pieces cut from 
his cherry trees, and asks what he shall do for the trouble. 
The trees are badly afflicted with Black-knot, which, if 
not precisely the same a8 that which attacks the plum, 
is closely allied to it. The only remedy is, to cut off the 
affected portions, if it takes the whole tree. Asa measure 
to prevent the spread of the trouble, all diseased portions 
thus removed, should be burned. As Mr. Kellogg states 
that this is “all over the trees,’ and he has had ‘‘no 
cherries to speak of for some years,”’ it would be well to 
cut down the trees and burn them, and startanew. Plant 
the new trees as far as possible from the place occupied 
by the old ones. The young trees should be carefully 
watched, and whenever the disease makes its appear- 
ance by breaking through the bark, cut away the affected 
portions and burn them. 


The Grubs.—F. P. Sawyer, Windham, Co., 
Vt., asks: ‘“‘ What must I do to get out the grubs ; our 
grounds are full of them. They ate up the grass in the 
pastures last summer.” Our correspondent no doubt 
refers to the White Grub,the larva of the May Beetle, or 
June Bug. Human agency can do but little to get rid of 
these underground pests, save indirectly. If the crow 
were not regarded as a dangerous character, to be killed 
(if we can !), or driven off when he comes to help us, there 
would be less destruction by the grubs. The farmer can 
better afford to give the crow a little corn, than to dis- 
pense with its services. Much may be done in prevent- 
ing the grubs from entering the ground, by destroying 
the perfect insect, popularly known as May Beetle, or 
June Bug. These usually appear in abundance in each 
locality once in three years. At such times they are de- 
structive to the foliage of trees. They may be caught at 
night, by means o! a Jamp or lantern set in a tub or other 
vessel containing water. If the beetles were generally 
trapped, there would be Jess injury by the grubs. Please 
ask more definitely about ‘‘ smut.” 





Animal Ailments, 
—~<_>_—_ 
The Necessity for Salt. 

Salt ig an indispensable part of the blood, flesh ana 
tissues. An ox will consume two ounces per day, and it 
is probable that this large allowance—large as it is, com- 
pared with the usual inadequate supply provided—might 
be increased with advantage, A large stock ranger or 
rancher, informed the writer that four ounces a day 
would be taken for each head of steers in a herd, in local- 
ities where the soil was deficient in this. necessary sub- 
stance; clearlya needed article of food, indispensable 
for the support of the animal svetem. He moreover 
stated that he used five sacks of sa!t for his cattle, where 
other stock fecders used one, and that this full supply of 
salt, he firmly believed, was the reason why he had never 
lost a single head of cattle by black leg (anthrax fever), or 
horses by colic, or swine by cholera. Perhaps the free 
use of salt has also been the reason why in thirty years’ 
experience, the writer has never lost any animal larger 
than a chicken, by disease. Perhaps a little more atten- 
tionin this direction might have saved the few fowls 
which have been lost. For our constant practice hag 
been to give the cows a small handful each, twice a day 
with their food; the horses have always had a similar 
allowance, and sheep as much, once a week. The pigs 
have had about as much as the sheep, dissolved in their 
slop, oradded to their other food. Just now, when the 
prevalent diseases among animals are more rife than 
usnal, this matter has a very timely interest. But as salt. 
in excess is an acrid poison, caution must be used against. 
giving it in excess, especially when animals which have 
been deprived of it, take it with great avidity. 


Black-leg in Cattle-—Valuable Sugges- 
tions, 


We are or have been afflicted with this disease here ‘in 
Southern Minnesota, but have found, as we suppose, a 
sure prevention in saltpetre, given, say a teaspoonful 
once a week. And fora cure, when discovered in time, 
give aconite (dose not stated), and cover with hot 
blankets. The hot blanket was found out by a farmer 
who lost, as he supposed, a fine two-year old steer, and 
for convenience dug a hole in a manure pile and rolled 
him in and covered him up, and went to work. Imagine 
his surprise, on returning in the evening to find his steer 
gone, and upon looking around, found him with the 
others of the herd, apparently as well as ever. When 
the location of the trouble can be found, its spreading 
can be stopped by scarifying the skin around the spot 
and washing with a strong solution of saltpetre. It will 
probably save the arimal, but the spot will decay and 
slough off, leavingabad scar. We rely merely on the salt- 
petre asa prevention. This isa great cattle and dairy 
section, and we are interested in your ‘‘ Animal Ailment’” 
column.—G. H. Herrick, of Minnesota. 


Foot Rot in Sheep. 

This disease is in season. The pastures, worn bare, 
wear the feet of the sheep down to the quick, or the moist 
ground of the low, wet pastures, softens the hoof, and 
causes the horn to turn under the sole, where wet and 
filth gather and rot it. In either case the feet are too 
sore for the sheep to bear their weight upon them, and 
they crawl around on their knees, The remedy is very 
simple. Pare the hoofs, remove the loose side crusts, 
shorten the toes, ifthey are too Jong, dress the sore spots 
with powdered blue-stone (sulphate of copper), and cover 
them with pine tar, and bind the feet in rags for a few days. 

Contagious Foot Rot, 

This is an exceedingly troublesome disease, because it 
infects the ground and the floors of the sheds, wherever 
the sheep have trodden. The soles decay, and leave the 
interior of the feet exposed and ulcerated ; malignant 
granulations and pus form, and gradually the whole foot 
rots and is lost, and the sheep of course follows, The 
sheep should be watched, and at the first appearance of 
the disease, the feet should be pared and cleansed, and 
dressed with a strong solution of sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol or blue-stone), Where a large flock is affected, it 
should be driven through a long, shallow trough, placed 
between close fences, and in which the copper solution 
is placed one inch deep. They should then be penned 
in a yard, thickly dusted with airslaked lime. Thesheep 
which are most diseased, should be yarded by themselves, 
and treated separately. 

Fowl Cholera. 

This is also a disease of the season. It is more easily 
prevented than cured. Thorough cleanliness in every 
particular, pure air, pure water, m«derate feeding, avoid 
ing excess of fat, and a healthful variety of. food, includ- 
ing plenty of fresh bones finely crushed, will help to 
evade the cisease. Teaspoonful doses of saturated solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda, given daily, and entire ab-- 
sence from food for several days, have been found an 
effective remedy in cages not too far advanced. 
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ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
vith the 


A.S.T.C9 


MARK 
BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 
Coughs, 
Colds, 














AND AI 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in bowes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
-| Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York, 


AMES PYLE’S 























The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


snd everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa- 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great valuz to housekeepers. 
fold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE ACCURATE WATCH, $10. 


See page 219, May number. 
C. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey Street, New York. 


she DICK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMER 


Popularly Known as the 
Fireside Comfort shoes. 
The only shoes made com- 
bining warmth, pliabdility, 
durability, and nniseless- 
ness. For cold, tender or 
tired feet, They are the 
me, ‘talk of the town” or 

<a neighborhood wherever 
: used. Worn in every sec- 
tion of the Union. No far- 
mer’s family will be with- 
out several pair after 
sending for sample pair, 
with testimonials and particuars. Grn’L Grant 
wore them almost constantly during his last illness, and 
hearty were the praises of himeelf and family in favor of 
the shoes. We are proud of their written testimonials, 
also those of Dr. Dolson of N. Y. Soldiers’ Home, CLaRa 
B .rTon, of “ Red Cross” fame, and the Fuyeeiene of the 
celebrated Sanatarium at Dansville. N. Y. Call on your 
ae or send direct to us. Ladies’ sizes, $1.25; Gents’, 
5 ee postage free. Write your address plainly. W. H. 
10k, Man’f'r, DANsvVILLE, N. Y. Mention this paper 
and save this. ‘ 














\ KEY = AND NOT 
7 ANY WATCH bilge ips OUT. 





WILLWIND ‘ 


SOLD by is eg i ts B %e. Circulars 
free. J. 8. BIRCH Go. he Dey St., N. Y, 


Hoarseness, 

















EstEy Orean. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


call attention to their stock of Fall 

















and Winter Dress Goods, In vari- 
ety, richness, and positive novelty, 
this season’s importations are un-= 
surpassed, 

A visit of inspection is requested. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. 
Address 

Broadway, cor. Lith St., 


New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 





STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS THRoUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


“The MeMillan Pants.” 























—==HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL=—— 
——+ DELIVERED BY MAIL OR EXPRESS FORi—-— 


$3.00 PER PAIR. 


eet Ei —— 
Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, N. Y. 


“p 


J. M, THORBURN & ( 00, 


15 JOHN STREET, 


% NEW? FORK, 7" 
Bke TO Axxovner Tk tere 


CATALOGUE, OF. oI 


B. U- — 
j é nA a 
e 

fh 


for Autumn: planting is. ready’ for. ‘tnalling to 


LILY OF THE ‘VALLEY: 


FOR ‘FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


, oS 7 
HYE JOHNS 


LIQUID PAINTS. 


“Structural De Secmeaine sent free by ia. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicago; 170.N, 4th Sty Philadelphia, 
















For ring W: Farm 
Wagame eetil ee a Write for meses 
and pore to us. ‘Agents liberally N aealt with. § 
terme to Farmers, where we have no agents. 
THE EDMISTON & WADDELL CO. 
351 & 353 First Street, Brooklyn,.E. D:, N. ¥i 





Sten ten 2 


the 


anaiies. ener 





snow. 
8 h 
aoe 


to 
TAYL' HORS 
POWER’ COMFAN Y. 





WELL san 


and how to nse, is fully {1 capa ag MACHINED 
mended in " Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
‘by man, horse or 








To Be THe re WACO NEG GIANT» 


ST MILLS 7 NENT INL Ce 1 
DICKEY& PEAS Enanees RACINE. WIS 


Cann euimnasmmmnenemesniineaadae 
PENNINGTON SEMINARY fee for boys and girls. Steam 


heaters. By a Pome sanitary arrangements: 








Over geason. Conveptent to New 
York and Puiladelp a Fuphpae ot area ful. For cincplere, 
etc., address ennington, N. 


. THEMAN 


5 Ton “Waser” Scales. 
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--— RRS, BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS, 


B76, SS 














—emsailes Tor 





 PLaNts mality. 
Warented = Oo name 
owest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment 0: 
‘and hew varieti 
ee free by mail. 


Sees! al attention called 
to Preah Nysitick, Sen Sor Price. Price-List. Address, 


BUSHERRG, Jeforpon Co., Mo. 
=. AND MAY-KING STRAWBERRY, 


JOHN ay et ee LATE A oR PEAC 
EIFEER, | LE CONTE 
All a... i pes oe and smal! fruit plants. Two _ 





dred aeres: tas) over: fift 
eg ote ap 








Best # most profitable TE WHITE 
Pr ACH: thoicelote trees in- 

most desirable kinds, yt 's 
ey Red, best early A ood stock 


Apple some most he sey Py hats keeping 


varieties, Richmond, Montmo- 
reney 4 other choice Cherries. Grapes, 
Strawberries, .new sold 
sorts. port) 2 yearold Asparagus roots 
- Large stock 4 ornamental trees. Cata- 
logue free. 8. E, Rogers & Son Mt. Holly N.J 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 

DUTCH BUL LBS. ben ipportetions, direct from 
the leading growers in Holland. First qu lity Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hothouse hoon Palms, Orchids, Roses, ete., well 
ate ch oe New rs, new Peaches, new Cherries, 
w Grapes Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all ‘Kinds of is of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 

applicants OHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


ee THE LARGEST 


AND MOST BEAUTIFUL EARLY PEAR. 
Ripening in Central New York earl 

itscory of. at Highest Prices. Sen for 

of nal Tree, 100 yrs. 

Fd. ta Bonsypartors for 5 iomter 

ears, rry son, 

Pee Blackberries, Marlboro Raspberries, 


Gcdoes Wm. Parry, Parry P.0..N.J. 


MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 


EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 
ii All © other small fruits. Peach, Pear, Apple, 


and other trees. Cai talogue free. 
SOHN NS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


EWGOOSEBERRY 


é ma TRIUMPH.” 

n —- yt 
reat arer. Offered 

to the public now for the first time. 

Lis per plant, $12.00 per 


GEO. ACHELIS 
WEST CHESTER, PEN 


APBLE TREES, ee. 
Sears Vises, Small os fea erage ri Plants oor. 



























and what to plant, 
GANDoLPH LPH PETERS, Wilmington, Deb 


13 CREENHOUSES. 





logue, application. 
BLOOMINGTON (PHOENIX) NURSERY, 
EstaStisHED 1852. BLOOMINCTON, ILL 


PRIME 2 YEAR 











Nn AN: eG 
Pill | gee on soll peculta healthy 
‘ a bl i og Conn. 
Fag ee sl Re Mer 











GRAPE, VINES 


iso Srhail ruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very cheap. 
ive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, 5. Y. 















GRAPE Wes. tue ut 


free Catalogue. JOEL berrisan Oey , Merchantville, N 





Aman of experience to go into the 
peach culture. Best references re- 


WANTED, MM . WaLKER, Germantown,Phils.,Pa. 





atural Va. and Tenn. Peach Seed. A supply of No.1 
peach seeds now on hand. Such as we use for our own 
sto and the best obtainable. Dry s°ed_this fall, in lots of 
5 bush. and over, $1.25 per bush. Small lots $1.50. Packed 
free. Also, frosted seed next or UR. For particulars, ad- 
dress CHAS. BLACK & B Hightstown, N. 0. 


HOW THE FARM PAYS. 


William Crozier and Peter Henderson. 
new work of — pages, containing 235 illustrations, 
Sent post-paid for Table of Contents, showin scope 
of the work, mall oo ap pplication, Agents wanted for this 
the moet comprehensive vok on American tarming ever 


oe DETER HENDERSON & CO,, 


85 & $7 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


SS aS 
To Nurserymen. 


PFs H PITS.—A large Stock of Choice SOUTHERN 
NATURAL PEACH PITS, selected from original 
Seedling trees in Tennessee, which are entirely free from 
Yellows or disease at 50 years old. Samples and prices on 
Tae 

HNSON & STOKES, 219 Market St., Phila., Pa 





NEW SEEDS 


AT OLD PRICES. 


FIRST.—Every reader of the American 
Agriculturist is requested to send for OUR 
NEW SEED CATALOGUE for 1886. 


FREE. 

It is now being prepared, and will be 
Sent you as soon as issued. 

SECOND.—In the meantime, if you send 
us your name NOW, we will send you our 
Catalogue for 1885, with directions for 
cultivation, FREE BY RETURN MAIL. 

THIRD.—Till you get our New Catalogue, 
you can order our NEW, FRESH, CAREFUL- 
LY TESTED SEEDS for 1886 at the old 
low prices. 

FOURTH.—We want the BOYS and GIRLS 
to send for our Catalogue for 1885 and 
GET SEEDS AT 25 PER CENT DISCOUNT ! 
There is no Humbug about this. Itisa 
GENUINE OFFER. 

Send for Catalogue NOW. 
Joseph Harris Seed Co., 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


ORIENTAL PEARS! 


Specialties. LeConte Ba I Klette er 
ears on their own ys eee +t an 

LeConte rd een 
Russian 


Address, 





other pears on 
To and Honey. Kpaches ; 
Apricots on plum; Peaches on 
plum and tested Russian Applies. 
penne with facts, free. A large and 
general assortment of Frgit reese 
Address We F. HEIKE <r 
Huntsville Nurseries, Huntevitios A a: 








IF YOU .WANT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 


JOHNSON GRASS 
Texas Blue Grass 


Send to ata reat for Pamphlet. Address 


ueper POST, 
SELMA, DALLas CO. ALA. 





WILD FLOWER Soreiids Tiles, 


te, -Catalogu 
Fee WAnD GILLETT. S uthwick, Mass. 





ThE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, The Ablest, The Best 


Religious and Literary Weekly in the World, 


a Religious a THE INDEPENDENT is 
without a@ peer. is Evangelical in doctrine, sound in 
morals, hates error 4 all its gales, and stands sturdily for 
all that is pure, and good, and true. It is untrammeled by 
denominational ties, but no division of our Lord’s king- 
dom is too small to escape its attention ; and no religious 

movement of importance te poseod over, either as a matter 
of news or as a subject of editorial comment. 

Asa Literary Journal, THE INDEPENDENT is not 
willing to takean uy place save in the first rank. It has been 
a favored channel to the public eye with all American liter- 
ary writers, and there is scarcely a name of present celebri- 
ty in poetry, fiction, or other departments of literature, 
which is not counted in its list of contributors. Its depart- 
ment ofliterary criticism, for candor and thoroughness, for 
comprehension and completeness is of inestimable value 
to everybody interested in any div vision of the book world: 

Science and Art, music and education, sanitary and 
biblical research, together with missions, religious news, 
the sunday school lesson, the movements of ministers, per- 
sonal notes, foreign and domestic news, financia) affairs, 
agriculture, etc., are all treated ably and thoroughly in 
special departments. 

The pages devoted weekly to stories for old and young, 
are filled with choice productions of the best known 
writers, such as Wm Howells, Julian Hawthorne, F. 
Marion Crawford, F. W. Robinson, Edward Everett Hale, 
Rebecca fiarding Davis, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Harriett 
Prescott Spoffor 

No one who has ever read a copy of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT will say that it is second to any other weekly 
journal, 

In the quantity and quality of its contents; 

In the variety and interest of its ample pages; 

In the volume and character of information it 
gives ; 
In the diversity and ability of its corps of 
writers; 
In the purity and vigor of its literary tone; 
In the candor and clearness of its opin- 
ions; or 

In the strength and constancy with 
which it strikes for all that is true 
and noble in family, social, na- 

tural, or religious lite. 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
Three month 7 | One year as aa . 4 
Four months $1 00 | Two years . 
Six months.............. 150 | Five years 10 0 








Can any one make a better investment of £2.00 t to $38.00 
than one which will pay 


62 Dividends during the Year ? 


EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY NEEDS A GOOD 

NEWSPAPER. It is a necessity for parents and children. 

A good way to make the acquaintanc e of Tur INDEPEN- 
DENT is to send 80 cents for a“ 7riai Trip” of a month, 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


AND 


American Agriculturist 


Will both be sent, one year each, to any person not a sub- 
criber to THe INDEPENDENT, for $3.50. The regular price 
of both is $4.50. Make remittance to THr INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York. 

The Pali Mall Gazette says: Tut INDEPENDENT “ is one 
of the ablest weeklies in existence.” 

No papers are sent tosubscribers after the time paid for 
has expire 

THE INDEPENTENT' 3s. Clubbing List will be sent free to 
any person asking for it. Any one wishing to subscribe for 
one or more papers or magazines, in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT. can save money.by ordering from our Club 
List. Address 


THE INDEPENDEN T, 
P. O. Box 2787. New York. 
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_¢=~« WMAOHINGRY, TOOLS, AND FARM IMPLEMENTS, 














HORSE POWERS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
Machines for J pA w Ne: Ww OOD with Circular and 
Cross-Cut Also Machines for 
TARESHING. and CLEANING Grain. 


Acknowledged by all 
to be 
THE 


BEST 


considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity & Quality of Wort 
page pamphlet Free. A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


sete: | 





EES AND. SOLE MANUFACTURERS 100 Rods per day. Cost: 2% to 3c. per rod, ‘ Territory 
bee 9 Price of machine $100. Send for circular. 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. C. Os CARPENTER, Manager, Rochester, N.Y. 


FENCES FOR FARMERS. 





FENCE MACHINES. 


Latest improvements. Patented July, 1885. Can 


make 


AND LAND-OWNERS. 


Prettiest, Cheapest, and Most'Duratle. Can 
be made any size on our Standard Fernce-Mak- 
ing Machine. Any farmer having 250 rods of 
fence to build can make a machine pay for itself 
Owners of machine can then make from @10 to 

S25 aday poliing fetice tohis nelghbors¢ and have 
a Sackneitrina usinessathome. Exclusive ter- 
ritory free. Agents that sell machines mak eb frou 


to 1004 week. Illus. catalogue, terms, Re, 
ree, Stan ABD MFG, ©O, Gmecinnatd, 0: 


HEEBNER'S ‘UNION FEED GUTTER. 





ravonire ide? Mill. 


Send for New Circular just issued. 

#« Mills grinding from 10 bushels per 

a f hour to 60 bushels per hour. - Presses 
from 5 gallons to 8 bbls. ata pressing. 

| Higganum M’f’g. Corporation, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

HIGGANUM, CONN. 

“i Warehouse, 88 So. Market St., Boston, 

4} Mass. Send for our general list of 

Implements. 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS y= 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBUBN, N. Y,. 
Mention this paper. 


SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 














— ) 


im 








A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for ta ie 
or kitchen use. Made of best Turkish emery with steel wire 
in center, and will last a life- time. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 60 cts. Good live agents of either a xX wanted 
at once, in every vp andcity. Write for term 
Address W. ARKIN, 12S. Water St., Clev, eland, 9. 


FIELD’S ; FAVORITE 








to 


is warranted 
run lighter, grind faster, 


and do a greater variety of work than any mill in the 


This Milt 


market, using Two Horse Power. It will grind and shell at 
same operation. Grinds shelled corn, and small grain 
makes family meal, as well as grinds corn and cob. Send 
for circulars and price ay to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





t2-NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWERAND 
MARKER! sta fat 


CIRCULAR 
H. W. DOUGHTEN 


Manufact’r, Moorestown, 
(Burlington County),.N. J. 





9 


Patent Foot Power Machinery, CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines onmtrialif desired. 
Proof of value, — full 
detail, illustr'd catalogue, free. 
W.F. & John Barnes Co. 
Rock fords IM. 
Address No 65 Ruby§ 















FOR 


—_ FEED voc 


With the TRIU 








feed, ‘and your stock wil 


STOCK 


STEAM oEneRarod 
It will save & to % of your 


thrive better and fatten 


quicker. Send for i lustrat- BA oorhe largest s' Fis 
ed‘ circular. Address ting ensi 3 crushing ty 
RICE; WHITACRE & CO., te ne teed, grinding and ruisi 
clean. We sell t on trial 


42 W. Monroe st. ,Chicago. 





1 





Baie Pet it 








i e world; guarentes th em the best, or ve ssie. 








Blacksmithing ox 


Save Time and Money by using 
HOLT’S CELEBRATED 


For $20. 
Larger Size $25, Single Forge $10 


HOLT M'F'C CO. 











oO. FARM 
*TFORGE and KIT of TOOLS 


Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, &c, 
51 Central Way, Cleveland, 0 


clreular. Address, 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


to the cate with oS), | 








SHERWOOD 


NOVELTY 
8 





PR f 
Ay Si 


, PULVERIZER 
and CART COMBINED. 





" er we r 


, a wwe 


re rs A aral ntion 
Agricultara tay os 90 pér cent. of labor, Doub’ 
he value o 


the Manure. § ia even! 
vale of tg Magar 


orin in on 
sine reat wi rir se 5 


Doubles 
fh 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


r Shells & Born, 
AND MILL (Ff. Wilson’s 
oe Cant, more made in 

ills and Farm Feed 






Meal, 
in the 85 
nest i Patent 100 
ee 4 80 Power 
Mi mg "Sreulars and Testimonials sent on application. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa 


HERWOOD HARNESS CO. 






























e will guarantee 
whork and 00 hamalow walt n less time than any 
in the world. Warranted: five years, and if 18 don’ wash the 
clothes clean. without rubbing, refund the 





LOVELL WASHER C0. EME Pa 
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~<“= MACHINERY, TOOLS, 





old Reliable Stover Improved. 


are the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
oft the Stover. Pump. dmills 


f 

ianee eal 
indm peer" 

Grind operat b: a 

Saws, Corn 

"PuBarOny AACA INE CP. YY 











PORT, ILL. 











THE PERKINS’ 


gas Vind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 


rie ons tor nd, Mis with the aos 
dite nel Pree ae eet 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


LEFFELS MHD, 


IRON ENCINE —~ pe 










IN USE IN. BUBTRSY State and Toreisary ot 
me rE @ sectional wheel. has 
Te nate aD, beuster 15 years,and has 
never, blown down wit 


thout tower 





I 
Goop 
Cat- 


tory. 
free; OH WIN 
LD SEED MILLOO. farts, KaneCoul 


QUAKER CITY 


DOUBLE REDUCTION 
GRINDING MILL. 


d Cob, Feed 

md ese afenl. Brow iet 

m, Pa. State Fair, 1884. 
Bend” for Circul 


A. W. STRAUB & C0., 














“STANDARD” 
Fee wit 


MANUFACTURED BY 









AND FARM IMPLEMENTS, —=2- 


‘SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 
N THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, and 
all Small Grains. Grinding Plates a special 
metal, hard as steel. Have double capacity, 
as they sharpen themselves on being re- 
versed. Fully Guaranteed. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING c0., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








CUTTERS 





La) ERLE 
SO Rade 0.2" 
im | THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 











ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 
raisers to be the only perfect 
Root Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 

Ree o Brice e $17. 80. 


* price 22.0 
@ wisemnail MTs. Corporatinn, 


Sole Pf eect 
iggan um. Conn ne 
Warehouse” So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 


Sizes to cut. fine or coarse, suit- 
able for Cattle or Shee ep, 
turned by a boy, will easily cut a 
bushel in less than 2 minutes. 


EGETABLE | ==j CLARK'S == 
| 
| 


in rice. | 
T_ Worked. 






Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

















RICHMOND CITY 


MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturers of 


MILL STONES 
FLOURING MILL 


Mills 
he Booman’ Send for oa and zien 


DICK’S STALK CUTTER. 


The only Cutter with Splitting Attachment, that prepares 
stalks so that cattle will eat every particle with a relish. 
Send for Circular. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 70 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 


TIE SILVER & DEMING 


PEED & ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1885. 

Adapted to cuttin 
hay,straw and corn fod- 
der, both green and dry. 
We make a full /ine 3 
Cutters for hand and 

ower. 

Special inducements 
made to parties where 
we have no agent or 
dealer handling our 
Cutters. Send for New 
Price list and full par- 


ticulars. ? 
Silver & Deming Mifg.Co. 
Salem, Ohio, 


| 
AGRICULT’L TOOL CO., | 













FY 200 to 500 bus, per day 
™ Agents Wanted 
Everywhere! 


















Price Reduced. = 
Send for Circular. 





For Ensilage and eer Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
arin ris l § the World. Adapted to all kinds of pow ers, very 
easy running, pad. bers immense capacities. | A 
ial of the Ross Machines in competi 
ee aaean aan others will = substantiate the above caine. Il- 
Sea hackane be Dae. lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free. 


{iarrmntes. Price of Millz, E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


tae fit Ste eli Don't FORMERLY OF FULTON. N. Ye 





ao do 1 or She soe fe al LTA SL TS 

ov ves 

rated Circular. Address | THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 
LIVINGSTON & CO., 

Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. ENSILAGE AND FEED 





BULLOCK’S UNDER RUNNER. 
FRENCH BURR 
Farm and Plantation Mill. 
The following sizes of Mills kept in 

stock, or shed 


on short notice: 
, Ain, n., ‘ . 42in., 48 in. 

Prices from @85.00 upwards. For 
lars, Dicom etc., ew 








HAND CORN MILL, 


SIMPLE--DURABLE, 
FAST AND EASY GRINDER. 
Complete with Meal Box 

$5.00. 
=| §)SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. | 
S}LOGAN & STROBRIDGE, 











DURABLE CHEAP . 


ONLY.$3 


3 UshighValey Emory hel a C. Pierpont & Co., 











New BRIGHTON, Pa. 








CUTTER. 


The leading ensilage and 

feed cutter of the world. 

¥ Easiest running, fastest 

cutting and most durable 

& machine made. Nine sizes 

ei tom} ee and se ea Safe- 

ty balance wheel on pow- 

1 shell one bushel of er cutters. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 








New Haven, Ct, 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES | 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
-Tilustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. Gj 


Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St.,New York. 
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Ag the cold weather comes on, the Fraud springs up 
like the mushroom, over night; in fact, he is a tramp to- 
day, and wears purple and fine linen to-morrow. Andall 
this finery is purchased with the hard-earned dollars of 
the unsophisticated out-of-town resident,who sends his or 
her dollars for some of tie Elegant Jewelry, or something 
else advertised or described in glowing language, only to 
find, after the article is received (if anything is ever re- 
ceived), that the fine eighteen carat gold ring is only 
brass, with the thinnest possible coating of gold over it. 
These sharks frequently give an order to an advertising 
agent for from one thousand to five thousand dollars for 
one insertion of their advertisement in a number of news- 
papers in the United States and Canadas, paying the 
agent about one-third cash, and giving him an order on 
the Post Master to €ollect the registered mail, until he 
gets his pay for the advertising ; thus the agent becomes 
a party to the fraud, as nine out of every ten of these un- 
principled rascals never send anything to those who re- 
mit their money and orders for the goods they advertise. 


An ** Old Acquaintance” 

who figured conspicuously in our columns some time 
since, as the Warren M’f’g. Co., (other aliases), who has 
lately become a professor, and hails from Brooklyn. His 
advertisement offering a prescription free to all persons 
afflicted with ‘‘ nervous diseases,” is now to be seenina 
large number of newspapers. But like Dr. Lawrenze, he 
will no doubt soon come to grief in the city of churches. 
By the way, we notice that Dr. Lawrence has been sur- 
rendered by his bondsman, although a sympathetic friend 
paid a larve sum of money to eminent counsel in this city 
to defend him, and keep his mail from being returned to 
the senders. Weshall look into the methods and prac- 
tices of a number of these parties, who offer such tremen- 
dous bargains in their advertisements, and next month 
willexpose some of their nefarious work, 





The Lotteries of New York City. 

A subscriber, G. B., Meadville, Pa., asks us to inform 
him ‘‘in regard to the Lotteries of New York City. How 
are they managed? Are prizesever drawn?” Theoreti- 
cally there are no lotteries iu New York City, or New 
York State. Theyare forbidden by law, and of course 
should not exist. Should any one wish to invest in lot- 
tery tickets, he will find no difficulty in purchasing tick- 
ets in various home and foreign lotteries. These con- 
cerns are swindles; they occasionally allow a small prize 
to be “ drawn,” to encourage their dupes, but repeated 
investigation has shown them to be utterly rotten. 


A 10-Cents Humbug. 


During the dul] season, when many persons were 
looking for employment, an advertisement appeared in 
the daily papers, inviting the unemployed to send ten 
cents for information how to secure immediate employ- 
ment. We at once concluded that this was an old ac- 
quaintance, the Rothschild Manufacturing Co., and 
upon investigation found that our suspicions were well 
founded. Although he (the Rothschild Manufacturing 
Co.) has removed from his old headquarters, still we 
think it would be well to see that he does not use the 
U.S. mails to further his little schemes and take the 
hard-earned money of the poor. 


A Box of Sand. 


An expressman delivered a box in a house in the fash- 
jonable quarter of Brooklyn, a few days ago, and col- 
lected two dollars and fifty cents expressage. On open- 
ing the box, it was found to contain sand. Sand is well 
enough in its place, but two dollars and a half is a high 
price for a small boxful of this commodity. 


The Benevolent Stranger. 

A meek-looking man comes to a farm house, and asks 
for a meal or a lodging, for which he insists on paying. He 
takesa receipt from the farmer, ‘‘ because he is traveling 
for a religious society, and is obliged to give vouchers for 








all his expenses”’-you see. This fellow is ‘a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. Thereceipt given bythe farmer, who 
took the pay against his will, will turn up asa note for 
one hundred dollars in about thrée months, and it will 
come from a local bank, where the signer of the note is 
known to be good for it. There is no help for the farmer, 
because the bank has bought the note ata discount in 
good faith, before maturity, which is all that the law re- 
quires to make the signer liable, 





An Editor has an Experience. 


Our Associate, who passes the greater part of the year 
upon his farm in North Carolina, was recently convinced 
that no locality can be so retired as to secure immunity 
from the all-pervading swindler. Our Associate was 
a-field, as every farmer should be. He was too far away 
to be reached by the usual farm-telephone—the horse, 
and a messenger were sent for him. Arriving at the house, 
our Associate found a fat and florid person, who in ex- 
tending his soft and “‘ pudgy” hand, announced himself 
thus: ‘*‘Hi ham from Hingland. Hi ‘ave a lot of rem- 
nants which Hi imported without djutee, d’ye know. Hi 
can sell them very low, as they paid no djutee, d'ye 
know.” Our Associate felt that here was a show, and a 
good chance to see it. This ‘‘merchant,’’—he was * not 
a peddler, by no means ’’—offered some cheap goods at 
much less than their value, and some high-priced ones 
at a great deal over their real worth. He would only sell 
goods to the amount of $100, or over, but would takea 
note on long time, at six per cent. interest. Our Asso- 
ciate, who is a judge of such matters, writes that ‘the 
prices for women’s goods. were very low, and took the 
fancy of those for whom they were intended ; while those 
for men’s wear were very high, and the goods were 
poor.’ It wasa part of the arrangement that a tailor 
was to follow the ‘* merchant” and to make up the goods 
at $5 the suit. Several are waiting for that tailor. Of 
course, our Associate did not buy, but several of his 
neighbors did, and think somebody has been a sold. 


AVOIDING THE DUTIES. 


Persons of a not acute moral sense think it clever to 
‘‘get the better of the Government,”’ and are ready to 
purchase articles supposed to be smuggled. In New 
York there is a set of scamps in sailor rig, but who prob- 
ably were never off soundings, who infest the sccond- 
class hotels. They have a lot of “genuine Havana 
cigars,’ rolled up in a newspaper, which they are very 
shy about showing. ‘The greenhorn who is taken in by 
these chaps, finds that he has purchased the genuitie 
Chatham street article. 





Heavy Bets and a ** Walk Home.” 


A substantial Pennsylvania farmer, who would rather 
not see hia name in print, formed. the acquaintance of 
a pleasant gentleman, who was interested in buying 
sheep; while he was at the house, a Texas ranchman 
called, who was trying to make a market for his cattle? 
The Texan interested the party with cards, and finally 
introduced the old three-card-monte game. The sheep- 
man was willing enough to bet, and presently the Texan 
offered to stake five thousand dollars, that neither of the 
others could extract a certain card. Both were sure they 
could do it, but the farmer very wisely declined to bet 
at all. The sheepman, however, drew the right card, 
and Texas at once * very honorably *’ paid over the five 
thousand dollars. ‘‘If you had bet and lost, would you 
have paid down the money like that.?’’ said the sheep- 
man. ‘Certainly,’ said the farmer, ‘*I have money 
enough in the bank.’’ That was enough. Here was 
money, and a fool to fleece. That five thousand dollars 
so promptly paid might have been his, if he had not 
been such a foolas not to bet. Well—the farmer and 
his friend, the sheepman, “put up a job” on the inno- 
cent and honorable Texan. They went to town, drew 
the money, met the Texan on the road, induced him to 
try that game again. This time the farmer lost his five 
thousand dollars, and the two men quickly jumped into 
the sheepman’s buggy, and while they left for parts un- 
known, the farmer had a solitary walk home, with five 
thousand dollars worth of information to comfort him- 
self with. He is willing to pay one thonsand dollars to 
see these men in limbo, and we are glad he did not lose 
all his ready money. 





In a ** Remote Region,” 

R. Brentano, in writing from Marion Co,, Oregon, asks 
us to reply to his questions for the benefit of himself and 
others “in this remote region.” With all its faults, our 
Postal system is a most beneficent one, and the pioneer, 
no matter how far west he may go, cannot long remain 
beyond the reach of the leather bags marked “'U. 8S. M.” 
Wherever the farmer may be, he is sure to be reached 
through the mail by various swindling schemes. Were 
it not for the fact that the same agent, the mail, that 





brings the circulars of swindlers, brings the antidote, 
their exposure, the mail might be the reverse of a benefit. 
PLUMS UPON PEACH STOCKS, 

Mr. Brentano has received a circular Which claims that 
plums and prunes should be grafted ‘upon the peach, and 
asks us why this is so. ‘That the peach, if to be planted 
upon cold, stiff soils, may be advantageously worked 
upon the plum, as @ stock, is well known ;"but fo reverse 
the operation, and graft the plum pon the peach, is non- 
sense. The peach is well-known to be short-lived, and 
no good result can follow its use as a stock for the plum, 

“IT LOOKS LIKE SAND.” 

Mr. Brentano sends us a sampie.of a material which the 
wife of a neighboring farmer was induced to purchase, as 
a preventive of explosions in coal-ofl lamps. There is 
but just one way toavoid danger from lamps, and that is, 
to use good oil. Perfectly safe oil is sold at so low a rate, 
that there can be no excuse for buying any other, 

AN OLD STORY. 

Non-explosive powder is a fraud which ‘has. oub been 
out of date in the older States, but has turned up in the far 
Northwest} Ten years, or more, ago, numerous specimens 
of these *‘ non-explosive” powders were sent us; an ex- 
amination showed these,to be common salt, variously 
colored. This fat-Western swindlet is ‘ahedd Of the 
Eastern ones, as he sells a peculiar brown sand, instead 
of salt ; whiéh,.thoagh & cheap, material, is org | ance 
than his powder which ‘‘looks like sand. 
and nothing else, 

In the Meshes of the Law, 

For onge, the law and common’ sens¢ ‘hate bode to- 
gether. It was in Michigan. The old game, is Soe 
two confederates, -but professedly s 
bet on turning: ip éards, and’ go). rope: uu” 9 hese 


greenhorns, have been convicted of le: , and Sa- 
preme Court, Oh:appéal, o verrtled tne oben fs the 
swindlers’ lawyet thatthe Offerice was fo 

sensible judge said, ‘f we do not think it 

draw nige distinctions to save thieves from nk I pri _” 


Mere is a New! Patent.) | ; 

‘A restorative for plants and shrabs in general, de- 
structive.of-coffee, cane, and vine diseases; an wer- 
ful manure for overworked jands,” ié-inthe under 
a U.S. patent. A patent does not necessarily give a good 
character to the thing-patented. Out. of about two hun- 
dred and fifty-thousand patents which have been issued, 
perhaps one thousand are either useful’ or valuable; and 
most of the others are like this restorative for plants—~ 
useless, , 





AND HERE. IS ANOTHER, 

which is akin to the old-fashioned butter fowdats? The 
inventor's experiments have led, him to believe that all 
the solid constituents of milk can be rendered into butter. 
And so by his patented process, four timésas mach butter 
can be got out of the milk as there is contained in the 
same. It is done “ by taking milk of two ages, and mix- 
ing them so as to bring all the solids together and leav- 
ing only a watery waste.”’ If this is any more than add- 
ing sour milk to sweet milk, and so making @ sort of 
cheese, or curdy butter, the same result as by the use 

of the butter powders, we should like to know it, 


A. 6 A 


which means three numbers of the American 
Agriculturist for nothing. With the exception of 
one year, we have never before made such a Jiberal 
offer as this. Every new subscriber (English or 
German), for 1886, whose subscription is received 
at this office before November 15,cam have 
the October, November, and Decem= 
ber numbers of this year, 1885, free. 
This extension of course entails much additional 
expense upon us. We do this, however, as a special 
inducement to aid onr friends in canvassing. Those 
who are working for Premiums, ought tobe able 
to readily induce people to subscribe, when the re- 
mainder of this year is given free to all ‘subscribers. 
[ay~-On page 446 we offered only two mume 
bers 3 but since then we have, decided to offer 
three numbers free for a limited time, as 
an additional aid to canvassers. Begin at once. 
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Fathers, Attention ! 


- Mothers, Attention ! 


Sons, Attention ! 
Daughters, Attention! 
Merchants, Attention! 
Clergymen, Attention ! 
Clerks, Attention ! 


Conductors, Attention! 


Mechanics, Attention ! 


. Artisans, Attention ! 


One and All, Attention ! 


Read the Supplement of this No- - 
vember number. You will find much 


there to interest and please you, 


‘and you will no doubt wish to se- 
cure one or more of the valuable 
‘ Premiums. Read the Supplement. 
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BEGUN ALREADY. 
sGpecial (jffer.sue 


' Every NEW Subscriber for 1886, 
‘whose subscription is received by 
us before November 15, 1885, can 
receive the October, November, 
and December numbers of the year 
1885 free, making fifteen months 
for a year’s subscription. 
Will our readers ‘inform their 


3 friends, who are not at present 
_ subscribers, of this special offer? 





Just the Same, Only Better. 
pee Re 

Many individuals who have known of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, will perhaps in this November 
issue see a copy forthe first time. They will be 
struck with the great variety of matter, with the 
elegant illustrations, and with the general appear- 
ance of the periodical. This number however, they 
will understand, is simply a sample of what goes 
to our subscribers every month. We may add, 
that with our arrangements for the coming year, 
we shall make the American Agriculturist more in- 
teresting and valuable than ever before. 





Holiday and Birthday Gifts. 


Our list of Premiums embrace desirable presents 
for fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, children, 
relatives, friends, and everybody. They can be se- 
cured by our subscribers without money, and with 
very little labor, and can be relied upon. They are 
just as described, and of the choicest selection. 
Our facilities for purchasing or making them in 
large quantities, enable us to furnish them to our 
friends at most satisfactory figures. 


Get Good Things. 


You will find them all provided for you in the 
beautiful Premium List for this year. Over thirty 
thousand individuals, at one time and another, 
have secured the premiums, which we offer from 
year to year to our subscribers and friends, as an 
inducement to extend the circulation of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Very many have made excellent 
wages during the Fall and Winter months by secur- 
ing these articles and then disposing of them for 
the cash offers which they invariably bring. 








Saving and Making Money. 


Among the almost numberless communications 
that have come to us from friends and readers 
in all quarters, none have been more gratifying to 
the publishers of this periodical, than those which 
have expressed their appreciation of it, and the 
profit they have derived from the information 
given. They tell us that through the reading of 
the American Agriculturist, they have both saved 
and made money, having found in it hints and sug- 
*gestions from practical men, information which 
has often proved just what they needed, and which 
applied in their daily work, has saved or made for 
them ten times the cost of a years’ subscription 
to this journal. Such testimony as this has been 
given by thousands. 

But the Publishers of the American Agriculturist 
are making offers which open the way for all to se- 
cure handsome returns with no out-lay of money, 
and with but little effort. There is not a reader of 
this paper who has not acquaintances, friends, or 
neighbors some of whom at least, would gladly 
take it, were its interest and value made known to 
them. 

The Premium List, which is given with the Sup- 
plement of this November number, presents illus- 
trated descriptions of very many useful, valuable, 
and ornamental articles, which are offered as re- 
wards to those who secure and send us subscrip- 
tions. Thousands have successfully and profitably 
done this easy work, some persons having in past 
years received handsome incomes, and Very many 
have secured one, two, three, or more of the beau- 
tiful and useful Premiums, which they have con- 
verted by sales into cash, or made presents to 
friends, or retained for their own use. There is 
something among these Premiums for every age— 
for both sexes —for all the members of the family. 

If you are ready thus to “ saveand make money,”’ 
write at once that you intend to canvass for this 
paper, and you will be supplied with specimen 
copies of the paper, circulars, and an extra copy of 
the Premium List, if desired, and you can im- 
mediately go to work and do what thousands 





of others haye done—“ Secure the Premiums.’’ 
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© It Will Pay. 


The American Agriculturist is well and 
favorably known wherever the English 
language is spoken. In asking individuals 
to subscribe therefor it is not necessary 
to tell them what is the character of the 
publication, or of its great value and in- 
terest to every one who owns a rod of 
land, or is in any way interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and 
Household, Canvassing for a club or in 
order to secure a Premium is therefore a 
comparatively easy matter. Work of 
this kind pays well. It is remunerative 
and there is no better time than now, dur- 
ing November, to commence the raising 
of clubs for 1886. The extra numbers 
given to new subscribers are an additional 
inducement also. Send forward the names 
of such subscribers as fast as you secure 
them, and they will be duly credited to 
you for any Premium you may desire, or 
if you do not desire Premiums, but cash 
commissions, please write us for full par- 
ticnlars. 
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During the past year and a half, perhaps as many 
as ten thousand subscribers have written us pleas- 
ant letters, thanking our Editors for the interesting 
and valuable matter given them in the pages of the 
American Agricullarist. We ask not only these 
writers, but subscribers generally, to interest 
themselves in swelling the great army of readers 
for 1886. While the paper is expensive, if you 
would like us to send a copy to some friend, who 
in your opinion may subscribe, we will cheerfully 
do so. 
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For a Quarter of a 
Century 


the recognized authority 
of the world on all mat- 
ters pertaining to Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, 
and Rural Affairs in 
general. 

The same Editors who 
have placed the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at the 
head, are still here at 
751 Broadway, N.Y., or on 
their neighboring farms. 


Subscribe Now. 
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What a Single Number Contains. 
—<— 

The American Ag iculturist inder its present manage- 
ment, may fearlessly challenge the world to cxhibit a 
journal or newspaper 80 full of varied, entertaining, and 
instructive matter, illustrated with such spirit and good 
taste, or one received a8 amore welcome guest and friend 
by the entire family. 

The following is a synopsis of what this Novem- 
ber number contains: The title page, under cover of a 
strikingly natural picture of a country Blacksmith’s Shop, 
hints that the horses will need strong, if not sharp shoes 
for frozen ground and icy weather soon to come. The 
Hints about Work, which introduce the reading matter, 
are fresh and valuable, though often repeated—the Keep- 
ing of Celery and of Cabbages being fully discussed in 
separate articles. An obituary of the famous trotting 
mare, Goldsmith Maid, with a portrait, and a descrip- 
tion of a breed of American Polled Cattle, not yet brought 
out, give aspecial interest to another page. Henry Stew- 
art’s Southern Notes, anda discussion of the Influence 
of Nitrogenous Manures in producing Straw, rather than 
Grain, by Joseph Harris, follow. A Blister Beetle, which 
attacks the English bean on the Pacific Coast, is described 
and figured. One of the beautiful Woodland Scenes, left 
as “outing places” within the present limits of New 
York City, is shown, Two breeds of Swine, one of the 
best French, and the English Berkshire, are described 
and illustrated by fine engravings. The Use of Corn Fod- 
der, Hay and Straw as Feed, is practically discussed. 
Valuablehints are given about Fattening Pigs, and giv- 
ing them medicine. Ice Houses, their construction, and 
method of filling them, are discussed in detail with Ilus- 
trations. Andrew S, Fuller gives an admirable article on 
Moving Trees in the Fall, and Henry Stewart tells how 
to Measure a Bushel, and Make a Bushel Measure. Sheep- 
breeders will find articles on Shropshire Shecp, Sheep 
Shelters, Sheep Pastures. and the Winter Care of Sheep, 
discussed by different writers, Winter Rations for Dairy 
Cows, Butter Making by the Rule of Thumb, Planof a 
Winter Dairy House, and Accuracy in the Dairy, have es- 
pecial value fur winter butter makers. Dr. Thurber dis- 
cusses the Influence of Railroads in Spreading Weeds 
through the land—a broad hint to Jegislators. The Plans 
and Specifications of an attractive Village or Country 
House, with two views by Alex. I. Finkle, are pre- 
sented. Joseph Harris in his “ Walks and Talks,” dis- 
cusses with his neighbors the subjects of Plowing 
Orchards, and Night Work in the Barn. 

Col. Weld describes the System of Quarantining Cattle 
by the Government, with map and pictures of the Station 
at Garfield, N. J. Thereis a valuable article on Draining 
Muck Swamps, and Composting the Muck; One on Safely 
Burning off Prairie Grass, both Illustrated. Col. Weld 
discusses the value of Pure Blood, as compared with 
Common Stock, and Joseph Harris the Raising of 
Cabbage Plants for home use and market.  Puoul- 
try Raisers will find a valuable article on Wintering 
Fowls in Dakota, by T.C. Lapham, and the description 
of a Warm Fow! House, adapted to a less severe climate, 
The Virginia Zigzag Fence, and the value it is, and has 
been to the pioneer and settlers in wooded districts, are 
set forth by R.W. J. Mr. Fuller discusses, ‘Should 
Orchards be Cultivated 2?” and Dr. Thurber, the Prickly 
Poppy, the Jalap Plant, Perennial Candytuft, the Milk 
Thistle, and Lentils—all with the aid of attractive pic- 
tures. In the Honsehold Department Mrs, Welch dcs- 
cribes a variety of pretty and handy things; Mary Win- 
chester tells how to Prepare Vegetables for the Table, 
and there is an article on the various flavors which dif- 
ferent kinds of smoke impart to meat. Rena Montford 
tells the children a thrilling story. A. 8. F. about mis- 
chievous Rats, and “The Doctor” talks to them about 
What People Eat, Markets, and Fungi. 

Besides, there are a great number of minor articles, 
farm contrivances, household conveniences, all illustrat- 
ed, the usual inquiries and answers in ‘Our Basket,” 
and anarray of fresh humbugs and old ones in new 
guise, arranged and exposed. Altogether, there are 
nearly or quite one hundred beautiful engravings and 
simple illu-trations, the object of which is both to attract 
and to convey important information, to elevate the taste, 
and to lighten the burdens of life. 
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Bound Volumes. 
oe 


The Publishers supply back volumes of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, neatly and uniformly bound in 
black cloth with title on the backs. One single 
volume, containing the twelve numbers issued for 
one year, is a most useful book by itself; a eet of 
the volumes forms a library at once comprehensive 
and valuable. Price of each bound volume $2.00, 
or $2.30 if sent by mail, 





30,000 Presented. 


Thirty thousand subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist last year received the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST FAMILY CYCLOPADIA, and of this large num- 
ber, not a single recipient has expressed disappoint- 
ment. But on the contrary, thousands and thou- 
sands have written, thanking us in the warmest 
terms for the beautiful gift, and expressing the 
greatest surprise that we should be able to make 
them such an elegant present. 

* There was never a premium presented (unless it 
be some of our engravings in past years) which has 
been so popular with onr subscribers; indeed it has 
taken them all by storm, so to speak. If any of our 
present subscribers who have not this American 
Agriculturist Cyclopedia, now desire to secure it, 
they can do so by sending us their subscription for 
1866, together with $1.50 plus 15 cents extra for 
packing and mailing the Cyclopedia, making $1.65 
in all. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
of others who would very mucb like to have this 
Cyclopedia, did they know of its value, Will our 
subscribers who already have the work, inform 








their friends and neighbors that they can secure 
this Cyelopedia and the American Agriculturist for 
1886 on these terms; to-wit; $1.65 for both, post- 
free. But remember, these Cyclopedias do not 
count for other premiums. Neither the subscriber 
who receives the Cyclopedia nor the individual 
who forwards the name, can count Ft subscrip- 
tion upon any other. che pes ' 


HIGH WATER MARK. 


See the last page (488) of this November number 
of the American Agriculturist. 








Vote and Work. 


— oe 

Vote early on election day for the best man, then 
afver you have deposited your ballot, you can read- 
ily procure enough subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist to secure some one of the premiums 
offered this month for subscribers. Sample copies 
will be furnished you if you desire. A-glance at the 
illustrations in any number of the American Agri- 
culturist will tempt your acquaintance to become 
subscribers. A club of ten or fifteen ought readily 
to be secured at every polling place on election day. 
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to yield bigger returns to our old subscribers and friends during 


1886 than ever before. 


And to that end the Publishers of the 


. . 
AmeERICAN AGRICULTURIST are spending more money than during 


any previous year in making its columns instructive and valuable. 


WHY the American Agriculturist 
is better now than ever before. 


First ;—The American Agriculturist has been enlarged and vastly im- 


proved in all its various departments. 


It is now printed on super-calendered 


tinted paper with a glaze and finish which give clearness and distinctness to 


the type and illustrations. 


Second :—In addition to Dr. George Thurber and the: other life-long ; 


Editors and contributors who. have aided in, making the Journal what 


it is to-day, new names have been added to our Editorial force, which will 


be still further strengthened with fresh acquisitions. 


Third :—Joseph Harris, the founder of the ‘‘ Genesee Farmer,” ‘author of 


‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” etc., and whose agricultural writings have 


made him famous on both continents, continues one of the active. Editors of 


the American Agriculiurist. 


Fourth :—Thé very note-worthy improvements made in the American Ag- 


riculturist during 1885, embrace a complete transformation in the character 


of the illustrations. 


New and talented Artists have’ been employed, until the 


engravings and illustrations in the .dmertcan Agriculturist have become, dur- 


ing the past year and a half, more numerous and far superior to those appear- 


ing in any similar publication. 


The American Agriculturist has for years 


been the recognized authority in all matters pertaining to agriculture ; it has 


now become the first Illustrated Agricultural Journal of the world. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 





Homes for Home-builders. 


The Publishers of the American Agriculturist issué 
this month, anotherof the Very at ractive series of their 


Rural Architectural Hand-books. 


Very Fully and Clearly Illustrated. 
Edited and arranged by Mr. D. W. Kina, Architect, of 
New. York, and contatning a 

Complete Series of Rural Buildings. 
Particularly a large number of 


Farm and Village House Plans 
in various styles, g lly of | which have been 
built, and have been proved by actual use convenient 
and adapted to the needs of their occupants. In each 
Case the 





5 Cost of the House 
is given as accurately as‘possible, and the plans range 
in expense from Villas costing several thou- 
and dollars to Cottages of great sim- 
plicity, one even which may be built for not. more 
than $100. 

Several of the plans are models of convenient arrange- 
ment—to save labor endcare to the housewife who does 
her own work. Others are adapted to families who can 
afford the luxuries of servants, music, art, literature, con- 
servatories, etc. The portion of the work devoted to 
Dwellings, includes minute and specific directions for 
the erection of ‘ 

Adobe Buildings and Houses 
for pioneers. Comfortable and substantial houses which 
home-builders in the far west may erect with their own 
hands. 








Second only in importance to the farm house, are the 
various structures for the‘shelter and care of live stock. 
The series of plans for 


Barns and Other Out-Buildings 
is also very complete. Many are given with all needed 
details and specifications, from barns costing several 
thousand dollars, to humble shelters, either for tem- 
porary use, or for the needs of farmers where the win- 
ter is never severe, and the storage of large quantities 
of fodder is not a necessity. 

These include village stables, cattle barns, sheep 
barns, piggeries, poultry houses, ice houses, cern cribs, 
smoke houses, etc., etc., in great variety, and of the 
most approved plans and designs; plain and ornate, 
cheap and expensive—so much £0, that anyone intend- 
ing to build, will surely secure valuable -hints, even 
if he does not find in every case 
Plans for all Buildings Suited to Every 

Need. 

By far the greater part are actual structures, which 
have been proved excellent by continued use. Every 
plan is 

Well and Clearly Illustrated. 

In addition to the buildings adapted to the personal 
needs of farmers, and rural residents, a very attractive 
plan for a 

Church Edifice 


has been inserted, as well as one fora 


Village Schooi House 


of the better class. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


DWELLINGS 


For 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY, 


WITH GENERAL DESCRIPTIONS and DETAILED ESTIMATES. 


By S. B. REED, Architect, 
Author of “‘ House Plans for Everybody,” ‘‘ Cottage Houses,”’ etc. 


One Hundred and Forty-nine Illustra- 
tions. Thirty-five Dwellings. 
CLOTH, 4to. POST-PALD, $3.00. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres't. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Cottage Houses 


FOR 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH 


Complete Plans and Specifications, 


By S. B. REED, 
Author of “ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


O. JUDD Co., 


SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








House Plans for Everybody. 


Village and Country Residences, 


Costing from $250 to $8,000. 


INCLUDING FULL DESCRIPTIONS and ESTIMATES 
IN DETAIL OF MATERIALS, LABOR, and Cost, 


WITH 
Many Practical Suggeetions and 175 |llustrations, 


By S. B. REED, 
Author of ‘‘ Cottage Houses,” ‘‘ Dwellings,” ete, 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York, 


—E———————————————— es 
Catalogues Acknowledged. 


——— 


NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 
Joun S. Cottins, Moorestown, N. J.—Wholesale price- 
list for this fall and next spring, with special circulars 
on the *‘ Comet” pear. 


D. Davvessz, Orleans, France.—A comprehensive cata- 
logue of one of the great French nurseries, and full in 
both fruit and ornamental stock. 


Peter HEenpERSON & Co., Nos. 35 and 87 Cortlandt 
street, New York city. — Winter and spring flowering 
bulbs and plants. Seeds for fall sewing, and implements 
and garden appliances in great variety. 


Hovey & Co., No. 16 South Market street, Boston, 
Mass.—This list of one of the oldest houses in the coun. 
«gma nursery and florists’ stock and seeds of all 

<inds. 

F. H. Tartor & Co., Bridgetown, Barbadces, offer 
“Reef Manure,” and special fertilizers for sugar cane. 
cocoa, coffee, orange and other tropica! plants. 


LIVE STOCK, IMPLEMENTS, AND MISCELLA- 


NEOUS. 
Disston Lanp ComPANIEs, Jackson, Fla., offer lands 
and publish a treatise on ** Tropical Fruits. Early Vege- 
tables, Sugar Cane, and Stock Raising in Florida.” 


Mapes FoRMULA AND PERUVIAN Guano Co., No. 158 
Frout street, New York city.—A treatise on ‘* Orange 
and Fruit Culture,” and another on ‘ Potatoes. both 
Trixh and Sweet,” showing results from the use of their 
fertilizers. 


Nasu & BrotueEr, Millington, N. J., set forth the 
merits of the Acme Harrow in a neat little treatise on 
‘‘How to Avoid the Difficulties of Climate,” 


ArTauR E. RENDLE, No. 92 Broadway, New York city. 
— Rendle’s method of glazing agricultural and other 
buildings, skylights, etc.. is larzely employed in Europe, 
and a branch of the business is established here. 


F. W. Ketsry, No. 208 Broadway, New York city. rep- 
resents the ‘Compagnie Continentale d‘Horticulture 
(formerly J. Linden), Gand. Belgium; an establishment 
long distinguished by its introduction of new plants. 
A special list of palms. 


8. C, SattertHwatrTE, Aiken, 8. C.. the Southern head- 
quarters for the Niazara Grape, and Red Colossal Rasp- 
berry. 


J. M. SIMMONS, Vestal, N. Y.—A full collection of 
greenhouse plants. 


HORTICULTURAL AND NURSERY. 


Henry A. DrEER, 714 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.— 
Autumn cetalogue of bulbs, plants, etc.; very full and 
well illustrated. 32 pages. 


JoserH E. Bonsatu, Salem, Ohio. — Full catalogue, 
1885. Winter-blooming plants, hardy bulbs and seeds. 
8 pages. 

Josepn E. Bonsatz, Salem, Ohio. — New illustrated 
catalogue of greenhouse, hot-house, and budding plants. 
16 pages. 

Wm. Henry Mau ez, Philadelpnia, U. S. A.—‘ Hints 
for the Fall. A fully illustrated seed catalogue, espe- 
cially full in agricultural seeds; sheep, swine, and 
poultry. 40 pages. 


Peter HENDERSON & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt street, 
New York.—Winter and spring bulbs, plants. and seeds ; 
autumn, 1885; illustrated. 36 pages. Full and atirac- 
tive, with especially good list of novelties. 


J.T. Lovett. Little Silver, N. J.—Lovett's Guide to 
Fruit Calture. Tustrated. 58 pages. A full price-cata- 
logue of new and standard fruit=. with plain and col- 
ored prints of the same, and directions for culture. 


Cayuea Lake Nurseries.—H. 8. AnpEerson. Union 
Springs, N. Y. — Catalozue and price-list. Illustrated. 
pages. Chiefly devoted to new and standard fruits. 
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Difficult Churning.—Mrs, “M.” is 
troubled with her. churning ;-the batter won’t come. 
This is not an tncommon. occurrence @t this season 
when cold nights prevail, and ,it is ‘diffientt to keep 
up an even temperature, Another reason for itis the 
change of food, which of course has an effect upon the 
quality of the milk, But temperature is the great point 
in dairying, and if this is kept even, at sixty-two degrees, 
or varying not more than two degrees either way from it, 
there will be no trouble in getting the butter every time 
in thirty minutes, or. very near it. 


CUTTING FEED. 















Fearless Two-horse Power, positively une vated for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Standard neque that gives the 
most unbounded satisfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 
Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 
hullers, W ood Cireular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 
celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free, Address, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co. «N.Y. 





\CKS 





LIEBIG C0.’S 


Coca Beef Tonic, 


“ Did me. much good,” says 
—Edwin Booth. 


“ Benefited me very much,” says 
—General Franz Sigel. 


“Far superior to the fashionable and fllusive prepara- 
tions of beef, wine and iron,” says 
—Prof. F, W.. Hunt, M. D. 
Honorary Member Imperial. Med. Society of 
St. Petersburgh, Russia, etc. 


“ Gives more tone than anything Fhave ever prescribed,” 
says Professor H. Goulion, M, D., L.L. D., 
Physician to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight 
of the Iron Cross, ete., etc. 


Invaluable in dyspepsia, malaria, nervousness, nervous 
and sick headache, bDilio , neuralgia, debility, and 
weak lungs. It will reconstruct the most shattered and 
enfeebled. Beware of imitations. Ask for Liebig Co.’s 
Coca Beef Tonic., Ny Y. es 38 Murmy St. 


Woaseeared 
NAMROAAAL 








AGAZINE 3 





AL BEAUTIFUL GARDEN -MAGAZIN 





Colored plate of flowers in every number (these designs often copied by artists); also correspondence giving 
Pz vertence in the Flower, Vegetable and Fruit Gardens ; scores of able contributors, perermeety Of all, subjects 


in its line. 


A Folio containing G plates of the most rare and beautiful 
omen ¥ Price of Folio alone 82.00. 


us 4 subscriptions at $1.25 each. 


An exquisite plate of Roses and Pansies, artistically grouped, given each su 


owers given t h ope di ing 
en to eac rson sending 
“Slaoos RS 


JAMES VICK, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. 


Qui: rouTr em. 
A PAPER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR TEACHERS. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





J. H. VINCENT, EpITor. 





TuIs new paper will appear December 1, 1885, 


and thereafter weekly. It will contain original 


stories, articles on travel, adventure, science, literature, recreation, the news of the day, etc., by vigorous 


and attractive writers. 

and for Young People. 
Among the many contributors to OUR YOUTH 

Dr. ABEL STEVENS, of Géneva, Switzerland ; 

Ross ‘teRRY CooKg, of Connecticut ; 

RicuHarpD WATSON GiupER, Editor of “‘The Cen- 

tury ‘ ” 

BisHorp Horst ; 

JENNEATTE R. GiLpER, Editor of ‘ The Critic; ’ 

Dr. H. B. Rrpe@awary, of Evanston, IIl.; 

Mrs. Mary Lowe DICKINSON, of New York ; 

Mrs. G. R. Aven (“Pansy”), of Pennsylvania ; 

Mrs. G. W. CHANDLER, of Oregon; 





It will be a paper for Parents, Sunday-school Teachers, Day-school Teachers, 


we name the following: 

Dr. A. D. Vatu, of New York ; 

CHARLES BARNARD, » Esa, of New York ; 
E. 8. NaDAL, Esq., of New York: 

Dr. W. C. WILKINsoN, of Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
H. K. Carrou., LL. D., of New York; 
Mrs, Emma Drxon, of ‘London, England ; 
Epwin Hopper, of England; 

Dr. J. M. Kine, of New York; 

Dr. J. M. FREEMAN, of New York ; 

Dr. J. L. HURLBUT, of New Jersey ; 


And many others. 
OUR YOUTH will be both denominational and catholic, free from puerility and cant, a helper for 


the schoo! and fireside. 


OUR YOUTH will contain 16 pages weekly. It will be printed on good paper, with new type. 
Price, single copy, $1.25; ten or more copies to one address, $1 each. 
PUBLISHERS: 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 





‘The Improved Sap Evaporators 


Evaporate Sap or Sorghum Juice 


faster with less fuel than any other apparatus. 
Are simple in construction, Have no com- 
plicated gutters or tubes to become clogged nnd 
useless. Have stood 
atthe head for years. 
Are sold as low as in- 
ferior apparatus. 
Furrished with or 
without iron arches. ; = 
Send for circulars Ss 
giving particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE 09. 
Sole Manufacturers, Bellows Falls. Vt. 











850_ to $125 a Month > ‘AGENTS WANTED 


ll year roun t once to sell 
all year te Military and Civic Life of 


CENERAL U. S. CRANT. 


pages, a0 Pipstrations. Price $2.50. _ Also, Mrs. 
Wrigh *s Gra 


The. Complete Home. 


-e other choles 8 Ptandard Books, Family Bibles, etc. 
est terms, 

. DY & CO., Publi 
Philadel GetcGURDY ¢ ee Lede ue. 


Mi WANT SALESMEN cat's Sorite 


WH ye y good Salary and all nses, 
ats io nS, “aring cd rience, aay tains wanted. 
aoa @. OO; him dianati, 0. 





RUBBER ROOFING. 


heapest—Best, Fire ad Waterproof. 
ONCE en Book Circular 


Adapted for new and old roofs. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 143 Duane St., 


An year. = wae. Write at 
York 





OVER: A MILLION A WEEK. 
The Greatest Newspaper 





THE 


New York World 


‘Has a Circulation of over 


1,100,000. 


Copies per Week. This has been’ Secured 
by making it 


THE BEST NEWSPA 


published anywhere oncthe. Gi, “Its 
) Weekly. Edition, > : 


THE WEEKLY WORLD, 


$1.00: PER EAR, 
Is a complete and perfect Pint Hersane. 


Club Agents make from-20-conts fo $2 
ON EACH SUBSCRIPTION, by: its! grand pre- 
minum offers to single subseribers,Send 
for Circulars and Specimen Copy (free). 








It pays to be an Agent -for 
The World. 


The World’s Grand Preminms 


The World's Cand Combinations 
HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN EQUALLED. 


Every Person should know what they 
are, for by the knowledge every family can 
save from $2 to $36. 

THE. WORLD, 


31 Park Row, New York. 


ADDRESS 


RL 

The Weekly World and thé American 
Agriculturist, both papers, one year, 
only $2.15. 
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_, == MANDS. AND HOMES, 


rary 





“PLEASANT AND. PROFITABLE ‘HOMES 
EASTERN § SHORE 0: OF VIRGINIA. 


Land ch one papectire. yap y adapted to fruits 


3 gtiog wea and rail Unsur- 

5 and tap call Jaege marc Pearkett, tivin ty: ; 

; A 
ters and fish convenient | “o aie Stim [#- SEND FOR Tor teth 


LOGUE. BROWSE,» » JACOB & CO., Accomack C, H., Va. 


‘FLORIDA! FLORIDA! 


Those who desire to jnxeet J in Florida, will find it to their 
interest to communicate 
A. J. LOCKHART, 7 City, Orange Co., Fla. 


VIRGINIA FARMS. Mild climate. 








Bite Homes. Send for Cir- 


» Centralia, Va. 
MARYLAND FARMS, tot2reit Grain, andGrase, 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge ea 


CHEAP SOUTHERN HOMES. 
rm, of eleven hundred acres, can 
pte be etre into five farms. ‘Well watered, 
beautiful and mild climate, mety, of timber ; five miles of 
railway, and town in which three large tobacco warehouses 
have been built past 3 yess. Near churches and schools ; good 
neigh eat residences can be built very cheap. 
Price, as thousand nine po gngh oo dollars, half cash 
ag fomre or third cash, balance in two and three 
Fair sh Box 40, Raleigh, N. C. 


FARMS, FOSTSERD MUSES, 15 
100 miles noe Wash _ = 














. HINE, oe Fairfax Co., Va. 
ARMS. Best of Cl tes and Soil. Good Market. 
seeonens oa F) © Blizzards; no Malaria. Sto 
Acres, $1 0° $8,000. mete terms. Fruit, Posy, Milk, 
rain, Schools, Society, Roads de. Prosperow business place. 
Gireu! , Vineland, N. J, 








VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


By E.C. LINDSEY & CO., Norfolk, Va. 





Expenses Paid 
TO SOUTH WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Correspondence solicited with farmers rr homes 
in a hospitable a 


General Manager, F Vugites cAR SONS, tion Acboladtion, 
SALEM, VA. 


i000 1000000 


ACRES! ACRES! 


Cheap Homes ! 


!f' EMIGRANTS 


Louis & San 
Francisco Railway to 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS | 


Secure your Tickets to Van Buren, 
Land can be bought from $2.50 to 
$6 per Acre, Improved Land from 
$6 to $15 per Acre. 





Come over the St, 


For Information apply to 


J. R. SCHOLZ, 
Gen’l. Emigrant Agt. 
Van Buren, Arkansas, 


In Van Buren, call for Collins’ 
House. 


FOR § 


Box 200. 





LE. Farm of 160 Acres, 34; miles 
from Creston, Southern 
ALE. first-class. House of 10 rooms, 
ood Barn, Corn-house, Sheds and Scales. Fruit of a)] kinds. 
o incumbrance. JAS. C. WALLACE, Creston, Iowa, 


ORANGE GROVES FOR SALE. 


Also, all sorts of Nursery Trees, suitable for this climate. 
——_ set out to onges. Cottages to rent for winter resi- 
dence. 8. FREI, Archer, Alachua Co., Fla. 


Maps, De cription. Land 
List Information. “end six 
@ centsto NED.E. FARREL uL, 
Waldo, Florfda. 
cmmanushiieniamaainin tein tiemiane ae 














-\: MISQELLANHOUS, *\— 





IF YOU WANT 


TO KNOW ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, AND AT.THE SAME TIME OBTAIN 
ONE OF THE BEST PAPERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SUBSCRIBE FOR THE “WEEKLY ALTA 
CALIFORNIA.” IT CONTAINS 64 COLUMNS OF 
CHOICE READING MATTER EVERY WEEK. 
SEND. POSTAL ‘CARD’ REQUEST FOR FREE 
SAMPLE COPY. 

Address: ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB. C0., 

San Francisco, California. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
Weekly Ae. California, One Year, « 
Bonin Kine Coliecaia, Gas Your... 98 88 





Tilus. Catalogue, Optical, 
Musical, Electric, Me- 
chanical and Magical. 


Curios and Wonders. 
HARBACH ORGAN CO; Phila., Pas Magic 


practi OUTFI tor Amateurs 


Bas pera Glasses, 
ermom 
IAL MSLEY & Ot & CO., successors to R. 


terns W ante 








ere WW Illus, Price List a3 to any address. 

d fatroofs, Fire and 

ron PERCHA eva cheap and durable” 
Sead or Catalogu 


MEDALS, Lover EWES, ETC. 


BADGE es 
3 Lowest prices. Kh, rite for estimates. 


R. W. KIP, Manu’f’g Jeweler, 68 Fulton St., New York, 








Agent for venadehe Stump: ‘and Boulders. Send 
for Illustrated Circulars, fention this ag 
JETNA POWDER CO., Chicago, Ill. 








ROOFING, | jevriger: wf LA RooEe co., 


tent Phiied 


Mason & Hamlin. 


ORGANS: im PIANOS: 

Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at ail Great Btsinging. “ 
World's Exhi- not require on 


quarter ry 8 
much tuning a3 
Pianos on the 
preva ilin g 
wrest-pin” 
system. Re- 
markable for 
of tone 
urability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


t, Boston, 46. 14th St, (Union Sq), Ne ¥, 
Ob tronaet Bee heb Aves Olesge 2" 


bitions for eigh- = 
teen years. One ge 

hundred styles, 
$22. to. $900. 
For Cash, Easy 
Payments or 
‘ease 0 sp 











Bisia 
GREATAMERICAN 









coop NEWS 
| pitewe 


LAI 


er of. 
ny Now’s tim y Sag: 
orders for ou our time ta re op 
and Coffees,and secure a beanti. 
i Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Gold Band Moss Rose Pinner Set ore ia Be — 
Dinner or 
Decorated Toilet Set. Rn full panne — 


p hee GREAT AMA Soe 





ComPaNyv 


w Yt 


BOWKER’S 
Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash, 
peter te Peet ne Ott repay and low tn 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 
PEARSON'S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 


Most ind results when used side by side with other 
preparations. here there are no Agents for these fer- 
tilizers, orders direct to the manufacturer will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y, 


THE PILLOW INHALER 


A LETTER FROM Hon. E.L. 
, HEDDEN, CoLiecTor or 











THE Port, NEw York. 

“I take pleasure in stating 
that the PILLow INHALER has 
i) been_of the greatest relief, 

and I believe of permanent 
| benefit, to my wife. who has 
i has been a great suffcrer from 
Bronchial and Catarrhal 
- Troubles, accompanied with 


The ‘above Picture shows a person omied 9 alo FE nwog ay I recom- 





ereon 
using the Pillow-Inhaler.} afflicted with such maladies. ° 
EB. L. HEDDEN, 88 West 49th St., New York. 


One of the writers for the American Agriculturtet, who 
was disposed to look upon the Inhaler as a humbug. finally 
tried one at the earnest solicitations uf a friend. He, like 
the above writer, was benefited. He found that the hight 
inhalations assisted very much in relieving his bronchial 
difficulties, without interfering with his sleeping. 


It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is used the same 
as a pillow at night. You inhale a powerfully medicuted 
atmosphere all night, whilst sleeping, as usual. No pipes 
or tubes. Its ope. ation has been so uniformly excellent 
and beneficial, that itis placed before sufferers from Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, and diseases of the mucous membrane 
of the air passages, as the most powerful method for the 
application of medicated air for the cure of diseased parts. 

For further information call or send for Hxplanatory 
Pamphlet and Testimonials, 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York, 


Chicago Branch, Central Music Hall. 
MAIN OFFICE. 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


. . . 
American = Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 

Ordinary Puges. $1.00 per line ( agate), erch insertion, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—S$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Corer Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No _ ertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
fives all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. ° 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage inclnded); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 


S~.ecial Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers. 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 

scriptions for the ‘*American Agricul- 

turist’’ will please immediately address 

us for subscription blanks, circulars, and’ 

other printed matter. 
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~= NEW PUBLICATIONS, = 





————————— 


SALESMEN WANTED 


—FOR— 


“THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY.’’ 


RIDPATH’S CYCLOPADIA 


KPa, 


Universal History. 


Address for terms and further particulars, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, PUBLISHERS, 


805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








0 INTRODUCE creas ittcgen Zou cect 
oO na e ge! 
T saw, into thousands of new 


homes, we offer to send the Philadelphia 


LADIES’ 


HomeJournal 


AND 
PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER, 


2 From Now to Jane 
86 ;---balance of this 
year=--0n receipt of 


ONLY (0 STS. 


Silver or Stamps, 

fi\\ SS Byers lady f falls in love with it 

sigh They all write: 

“It 4 just splendid!” » reeasdn by best artists, print- 

ed on fine cream-tinted paper, and carefully edited by 

LOUISA KNAPP; Employs the best writers. 

SPLENDID DOMESTIC STORIES ! 

by MARION HARLAND, HELEN by toda JOHN'S 
Wire, CLARISSA POTTER, HELEN AYRE. 


Artistic Needlework #s227's} 


with special illustrations. Kni ting. Crocheting, and 
all kinds of Embroidery; edited by an expert. rizes 
ven for contributions. “Brush Studies.” by Lida 
jarkson, and “Musical Studies,” by Margare' io 
vey, are popular _ beiptel to i get in Pain 


Home Cooking, zcemts's? 
recipes, contribu y 

ome LOOKIN § Subscribers. This is & 
a ature with us, and 1s considered the best 
and most practical department ever published in 


any household pa a. Prizes Given, for best reci- 
utions. 








es and contri 
9 C isa Specia} Feat- 
The Mother’s Corner 2°03 "% 
ers irom subs rs exchanging s and methods 


f man nt. 
“Floral D hv artment, illustrated and carefully ed- 
ited by ete REXFORD. Letters from subscribers 
and answers to correspondents on all househoid topics. 
Itis the best household paper ever published; and so 
popular that, pe, 4 = raga ot a a ained & a 
n of co Tress$ 
oe OILS HOME JOURNAL, Phila., Pas 


aA # eta tld FANCY 
HEADQUARTERS §&; ey TP Ge 4 
We will send you our Ladies" Book x. Fancy Work (Price, 
15 cents) for three 2-cent stamps, A Felt Tidy, Imported 
Silk to work it, and Treat Price List for ten 2-cent 
stamps. J. We SNGASAA Lynn, Mass, 





Send for the best catalogue of the oe 
Business College, Shorthand, 


Voi the wart iar Pe eapaenshi Wp Scho fn 
LLEGE, Cleveland,O 

ade days selling our 

24.80 er. #0% WOBLE DEEDS 


H. L. WARREN & CO., 1117 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia. 


Farmers’ Ge 1 Re 
AGENTS. soo’ 'Selis to every farmers oot 
HISTORICAL PUB. CO., Dayton, Vhio. 


SAMPLE BOOK soeinny,5! amples of New 


FREE! CENTERBROOK CARD CO., Gedterbrosiee k,Conn. 


OME STUDY. se em mag ee Business Forms, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly taught as bY ‘mall. 

Low rates. Circulars free. Bryant & Stratton's, Buffalo, N 
Send stamps for Catalogue. C. L. Bryant, Sec'y, Buffalo, N Y. 


HONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard, wit veny s ee a Tlustration for beginners, sent 
on application. Addre 
PHONOGRAPHIC “INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















—+~— MISCELLANEOUS. ———_ 





$2 for 18c. 


: t has been our custom tes ome 
5 ae year a sample age of 
=aelegant Fringe Christmas and New 


#Year Cards at cost, to introduce 

Bes them direct to the peopl, enabling 

sthem to buy direct and protect 

\, y mementos Frome, the home dealers’ 

quiclien, This year wi 21 Imported Cards, 

composed of Fringe * Birth ay, hristmas and New 

Year's, assorted designs for only 13 cents, postpaid to any person 

returning this advertisement within 60 days. Satisfaction =m 
anteed. THE R. L. SPENCER CO., Importers, Hartford, 











FE RI EE Baten free, but permanent work for Acents at 
‘ood sa y sellin rey my HovuseHoLp ArRqTicLes. 
F Re EE rite V. ORNE, Dayton, O. 


Large Foes A dvertisly Cards all 
100 ditferent, O Cents. CA RD W RKS, 
Montpelier Vt. 


Beautiful Cards. Agents’ saraple book and full outfit 
for 2c. stamp. EAGLE CARD WORKS, Northford, Conn. 











AGENTS coin money Leggs Family Pictures to = 
large ; allstyles. Pictures guaranteed, Spec 
taducements. EMPIRE COPYING Co., 381 Canal Strect, NY 





5 3 pH a ie pave fos 30 bequtifal ca f spmples, 
elegant design 
GASKELL. ekmond Contes Ast. on Ohio. 


6 CENTS *°HSack CARD WORKS, Toryton,Coun. 








> i) New StyleOhromo Hidden Name Caris,10¢,Game 
Authors,10c, Acme Card Factery, Clintonville,Ct 





New Scrap Pictures and Agent’s Album of 49 Card 
200 Samples for 10c, Steam Card Works, Hartford,Conn. 









UD aca ts Now Hidden Ntasee Gos ch tor test 
Harve creer ¥j worth 25c, New Sample Book and Premium 
Listde. F.L. JONES & CO,, Nassau, N. & 








an At Hidden tam Cards, an Sage ae paws floral 
png ey bam. 8 French Is wah was wardrobe 

r4\ Be 32 wnt BO 0 New Scrap Pictures, all for 
Et SNOW & 00.» M Meriden, Coan. 





alphabet, first. lesson and 20 
SH R HAND page pamphlet mailed free. 
Lingle’s College, 1431 Chest. St. Phila, 








Man Wanted & #002 


in his locality.. Responsible house, References mn ene 
changed. GAY & CO., 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 

















The New York Observer for 1886 


WILL CONTAIN A NEW AND NEVER BEFORE PuBLISHED 


SERIES OF “IREN ZUS LETTERS,” 


regular correspondence from Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy ; letters from residents in India, China, Japan, 
Africa and Micronesia; articles from men of influence and knowledge of affairs in different parts of this country; all the 
news, both religious and secular, and a choice variety of original and selected family reading. We shall offer this year, 


special and attractive inducements to sub:cribers and agents. 


Send at once for circular and sample copy. A New Vo L- 


UME, containing a SECOND SER1Es of “ IRENZUS LETTERS,” a sketch of the Author, and a review of his life and work, 
will shortly be published. The “‘LeTrERs” have been selected with great care, and contain a large amount of choice and 
varied reading. Anew Portrait from the last photograph taken, and a fac-simile page of the manuscript of an “ IREN&US 
LetTreR” willl adorn the book. The price of the new volume will be $1.50. Old subscribers sending one doliar in addition 
to their usual subscription, will receive the volume by mail post-paid. Any person sending @ new subscriber for one year 


tothe Nsw York OsseRvER at $3.00, will receive the book. 


Address NEW YORK OBSERYER, 


31 and 32 Park Row, New York. 





sured ror BA BES, 
| CHILDREN re WOMEN 


ERNE ae PERSONS. 
Relished by every one, 
| TROPIU-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE 
isan poten = ~ substitute 


CASTOR OIL,SENNA, 
BABY tt 
DROPS, &c., FOR CHIL- 
DREN, 

AND PILLS, MINERAL 
WATERS, APERI- 
ENTS, AND OTHER 
PHYSICS for ADULTS. 

Containing no mineral 


or other injurious are. 
a it, it ~~~ entirely harm- 


dren of and is 
equally ¢ effective for 
grown perso! 
wnento RUST LAXA- 
QnEAtsy. PoTRM Be 
ATOR S CLEANSER 
ogee wt Ny 
Reduced fac-simile of bottle. 
Wresees printed in red and black. MFORTIN G. 
FORMULA GIVEN ON yearn 
For Lago pp ae Bile, Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Con- 
rom ph Sick H eadache, Drowsiness, Indisposition 
‘appetite, Dis .Dizziness Indigestion, Sallow or Bad 
Complicate Tongue, Taste in Mouth, Dis- 
ordered Stomach,  Consplbiats of Children, and Liver, 
Stomach & Bowel ailments generally, itis ‘unequaled. 
Abssiately safe for delicate and naretts woe 
men. Taken eagerly by infants and children. 
2% AVERAGE DOSES FOR 2% CENTS. 
Ask for Liquid Tropic-Fruit Laxative. Ln 
2 cts.; 6 bottles, express ft teat ana re or enid 


Peay See CI sei fs. 3 Devos ¢ hee Street, New phaoner Aad. 


LEGS AND ARMS. 


(ARTIFICIAL) 
With Rubber Hands and Feet. 
The most nateeah, ee 














- A. MA 
701 ere York. 


BAND UNIF ‘ORMS}9 


Beautifally Tieetet Caslegee-s of ane 
anD Drum Conps Uapoutes. 39 











Brnont, WITER-E PROOF, 5 


at ot Haitthe: iy halen ye Ure fe 
same, double the wear pyr Dog 


c= W H.FAYSCO. fi ae 
BIG OFFER. a aie AA 








1,000 Self-Operating Baha 
one send us your nam °. 330 express J Office at 
once, The ational ard Dey St., N. ¥. 





obtained for Mechanieal Revices, Com- 

pounds, a ne one eres All preli- 

minary exa:ninations as entabitity 

of oventions a free. dae for Terms. 

Lovis BaGGER & cons Soltektors of f Patents, Wasbington,D.C. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act.as Solicitors for, Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ‘ete. » 
have had thirty-five years experience 

Patents’ obtained throngh us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This | large and splendid illustrated 
weekly. nee aper, $3 20a year, shows the Progr ss of Sci- 
ence, is very intersoting, ra has an enormous circula- 
tion. Address MUNN & CO., Patent ‘Solicitors, Pub- 
lishers, of ScxmenTIFIC. AMERICAN, 361 way, New 
York. Hand book about Patents sent free. 
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AMERICAN. AGRICULTURIST. 





[NovEemBER, 








(Kind Word, 0.5 
te Leal Pel s sridddbcrubbed U baba 


many years, and think we coujd'iot'ran the farm with. 
out it, When we first took it, Iwas working out by the 
month ; now we have a good fara OF so liandréd acres, 
well stocked, and good buildings ;‘# sum of money 
in bank,all made on, thie farm. We call our farnr’atd stock 
worth ten thousand dollars, and feel. Jargelyindebied to 
the American Agriculturist for out 8iccess.; >) 
Tuomas Spear, Susquehaniia Co.) Pa, 


The American improves ¢very month. 
Fortunate are those who subscribe {ér it. 
W. E. Taurine, Suffolk Oo., Mass. 


Very much pleased with sample number. If the 
balance prove as good, every family should have it. 
Jas, E. WitKtn; Monroe Co., N. Y. 


1 have more than twenty-five voltiimes of the Agricul- 
turist, but somehow failed to get in my subscription last 
year, and thus missed the paper. Shall be glad to wel- 
come it into my home again. 

H. C. Patties, Erie Co., O 
I am well pleased with the change made during this 
last year; especiaily that Joseph Harris has resumed 
writing for the paper. 
Joun STROEBEL, Saginaw Co., Mich. 

Iam a friend to the American Agriculturist, and have 
been for years, and my father before me, nearly since it 
started, and we cannot give it up yet. It is the best 
paper in the world of its kind. I have seen in one month 
enough to pay for it a year. 

C. A. Rem, Buchanan Co., Mo. 

Iintend to send you all the subscriptions I can, as I 
consider the American Agriculturist the best class 
Journal within my knowledge. 

P. A. Lzonarp, Chaffee Co., Col. 

My father first, and latterly myself, are old subscribers 
to your Magazine, and value it more highly each year. 
We have only a small place, but it has taught me to make 
the most of my land. 

Henry B. Bratt, Talbot Co., Md. 

The offer you make is most extraordinary in the whole 
range of periodical literature. I kuow of no journal of 
this kind that less needs inducements to secure subscrip- 
tions. Its own value is enough to recommend it. I regret 
that I ever lost a year since my acquaintance with it, but 
it was unavoidable. 

J. C. Weems, Prince William Co., Va. 

[ cannot get along without the American Agriculiurist. 
I have been a reader of it almost from the first. 

: Wma. C. Dunsar, Pratt Co., Kans. 

I consider that your valuable and well edited Journal 
contains more useful information of general interest to 
all mankind than any publication in the country. 

H. Rorraken, Pulaski Co., Ark. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 
“The Award. 


tee eee 

Last month’s. American.Agriculturist gave the 
names of ‘‘ The Right Sort of a Jury’’ on the great 
question, ‘‘ What is Compound Oxygen good for ?”’ 
We now give a brief abstract from each one’s state- 
ment: 

Judge Kelley, in a letter to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, says: “‘Gratitude to you and duty to those 
who may be suffering as I was from chronic catarrh 
and.almost daily effusion of blood, in greater or 
less quantities, but always sufficient to keep one 
reminded of his mortality, impel me to say to you 
and. to authorize you to give any degree of publicity to 
my assertion, that the use of your gas, at intervals, 
has so far restored my health that I am not con- 
scious of having discharged any blood for more 
than a year ; and that my cough, the severity of which. 
——— @ frequent object of- sympathy, has disap- 
pea 

“Thankitig you for renewed health, strength, and 
the hope of years of comfortable life, ab remain your 
grateful friend.” 

Rev. Victor L. Conrad, office-editor of 
the Ladtheran Observer, became a broken-down in- 
valid, but “is*now in as good health and as able to 
go throngh with his arduous duties as at any time 
in his life. He says: ‘Recovery was a simple and 

sat process. My health was fully restored and 








I could perform my editorial duties as well as ever. 


This restoration to health took place several years 
ago, and has heen permanent, 

‘A case even more wonderful than my own is 
that of my brother, Rev. F. M. Conrad. For sey- 
eral months he was entirely laid aside. He is now 
busy among the churches, as wel] as attending to 
his duties as editor-in‘chief of the Observer.”’ 


Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, D. D., edi- 
tor of the American Reformer, New York City, 
writes : 

“For fifteen years I found myself gradually Jos- 
ing the power of endurance ; my whole nervous 
system was giving way; my ‘mind was losing its 
grip. Sleep was insufficient and unrefreshing. 

‘‘Under these circumstances, four years since I 
began using Compound Oxygen. Restful sleep fol- 
lowed. At the end of three months I found myself 
able to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible-class 
of seventy-five or a hundred after sermon, attend 
an afternoon service often, and preach in the even- 
ing ; and say in truth,at the close of my evening 
service, that I was not conscious of any more weari- 
ness than when I began in the morning. My mind 
has never worked better than during these four 
years, and in no other time of my life could I do as 
much work, or do it with as much ease.” 

Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, editor of the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, writes : 

‘*T have never given a testimonial to any patent 
medicine, and I would not; but I do not consider 
Starkey & Palen’s Compound Oxygen a patent 
medicine. It is a vitalizer and a restorer, and to it 
I owe my life. In my family we set a high value on 
its efficacy in cases of need, and several of my friends 
have found the advantage of it. You may put me 
on record as being a hearty and thorough believer 
in it.” 

Judge Flanders, of New York, says: 

‘For many years I suffered from weak digestion 
and dyspepsia. In 1879 I was all run down in 
strength and spirits. Energy and umbition had de- 
parted. I commenced taking Compound Oxygen. 
In a month I improved so greatly that I was able to 
come to my office and do some legal work. I grew 
stronger, taking Compound Oxygen all the time, 
until to my astonishment and that of my friends, I 
was as fit as ever for hard work. 

‘My present health is such that I can, without 
hardship or undue exertion, attend to the business 
of my profession as of old. My digestion is good, 
my sleep is as natural and easy as it ever was, and 
my appetite is as hearty as I could desire.” 

Mrs. MI. Cator, the widow of an eminent 
physician, the late Dr. Harvey Cator, of Camden, 
N. J., says: ‘The Oxygen had an immediate effect 
on me the first time Dr. Starkey gave it to me at the 
office. I had much to regain, for my lungs were 
seriously jmpaired and my body was greatly ema- 
ciated. In three or four months I was a new woman. 
Now I havea good appetite and I sleep well.’’? This 
lady had a happy experience in being entirely rid 
of neuralgic pains of long standing. She also writes 
of a number of cures by means of this treatment 
which have come under her immediate notice. 

Mrs. Mary A. Doughty, of Jamaica, 
L. L., tells a very remarkable story of her illness and 
restoration : 

‘< Some twenty years ago I became a victim cf the 
most intense nervousness and sleeplessness. I 
wasted away and was hopeless and helpless; I 

could not even turn myself in bed. 

‘““Compound Oxygen drove away my sleepless- 
ness. Iam in good spirits and free from pain; eat 
moderately, with fair appetite, and am not re- 
stricted in diet. Dyspepsia is gone. ~ 

‘‘ But for the Compound Oxygen I should still 
be in the helpless and emaciated condition I was 
or, more probably, in my grave. Under the bless- 
ing of God, Compound Oxygen raised me from the 
edge of the grave and opened to me a new life.”’ 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the cele- 
brated lecturer, says of her experience : 

*‘ Four years ago this spring, at the end of a very 
severe and exhaustive winter’s work, I found my- 
self utterly broken down in health.. My physician 
recommended a trip to Europe. While in England 





some American acquaintances told us of the Com- 
pound Oxyger.and were'enthusiastic in its praises. 

‘“My husband immediately ordered a Home 
Treaiment,,I used it fora month, punctilioysly 
Obeying the directions, befure [ began 'to. rallye 
Then my return to good health was rapid, and 


since then I have enjoyed almost uninterrupted 


perfect health = youthful vigor.” 
Judge R.S&. Voorhes, whose office is at 
No. 55 Broadway, N. Y., writes ; 
I have just entered my sixty-second year. From 
infancy until I arrived at maturity, I was subject 
to catarrh in the head; which developed in the 


winter season in inflammation of the interior ear, 


going through the stage of suppuration. This ten- 
dency is inherited. The last attack of this kind TI 
suffered, except a recent one, was about my ma- 
jority, and resulted in final deafness in my left 
ear, Finally the right ear became so much im- 
paired in hearing that I was obliged to abandon 
my profession, the law. It is now almost a year 
since I began the use of the Oxygen Treatment, 
under the advice of an aurist. Compound Oxygen 
at once began to build me up ina way that was 
surprising and most gratifying. My strength in- 
creased daily, the buoyancy of my spirits was en- 
hanced, and my intellectual faculties brightened. 
Compound Oxygen, though slow, was wonderfully 
sure. The diseases in my system have finally yielded 
to the more powerful agent of Oxygen. It has 
broken up the destructive elements in my system 
and forced them out.” 

Mr. George W. Edwards, a well- 
known merchant, and owner of St. George’s Hotel, 
Philadelphia, says : 

“Thad Bright’s disease. For three years I was 
so prostrated as to be unable to attend to business. 
I was utterly exhausted. Nearly all the while I 
suffered with severe neuralgic pain in my head, and 
rheumatic pains in my joints. My digestion was 
miserable. 

“‘T was in this exhausted condition, when my 
friend, Mr. Arthur Hagan, of Front Street, who 
had been made a new man by the use of Compound 
Oxygen, said to me that he believed there would be 
some chance for me if I were to try that Treat- 
ment. I therefore did try it. 

‘Now I am able to attend to my business regu- 
larly and cheerfully. I live in the country and 
come to townevery day. I sleep soundly ; take a 
good deal of active exercise ; eat everything I want, 
and my digestion is good.” 

Frank Siddall, of Philadelphia, whose 
name, because of his enterprise, is a household 
word everywhere, writes : 

“T and my wife and son, also Mr. Johnson, a 
clerk in our employ, all owe our present good 
health to Compound Oxygen. I consider that in 
its discovery there has been given to the world 
something as valuable and as notable as Jenner 
gave it in the discovery of vaccination. I never 
lose an opportunity to speak a word in its favor.’” 


W. H. Whiteley, Esq., a well-known 
silk manufacturer of Philadelphia, considered him- 
self one of the incurables, yet he now says: 

‘“Compound Oxygen made me anewman. It 
was a severe test forthe Treatment, for my ner- 
vous system was shattered, my digestion in bad 
order, my eyesigut troubling me, my legs failing 
me, and my powers of sleep practically gone. 

‘“‘T took the Treatment at Drs. Starkey & Palen’s 
office. Improvement was not rapid. I had to be 
patient, but I continued the treatment with persis- 
tent regularity and with the most satisfying results. 
I became able to attend to business. I could eat 
without distress and I could obtain refreshing sleep. 
My tormenting nerve-pains were gone. Compound 
Oxygen had triumphed over one of the worst cases 
of sciatica and nerve prostration that the doctors 
had ever known. I now enjoy excellent health— 
really enjoy it, for you can imagine what a joy it is 
to be well again after my long years of suffering.’’ 

Any one who cares to read the full statement of this 
‘Right sort of a Jury,”’ may have it mailed prompt- 
ly, free of.cost, on application .by letter to Drs. 
STARKEY & PaLEn, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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NESS. Hand Made. Best oa Leottert $8.50. $10, 
H4% 12, ine $15. Double one 


Sulpped sub- 
approval. a one. 
fixe fo & C0. Wholesale B a ig aka N. Y. 








HINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. Cotswold, South- 
down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 
Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 
_ nee and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

Catal ogue and prices on application. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 










ia RECORDED PRIZE SWLNR 

C. Whites (N. C. W.R.)"P. Chinas, and 

Imp. Berkshires. Prize -winners. Best 
strains. Pedigree with every animal, 

Strong healthy seepdnat he ‘urity guare 

2 satel, Stamp for Illus’ naan. oO. 

H. Warrington, Box 36 West Chester Pas 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Coll C8, 

ox Hounds and Beagles. 
Shee and! Poultry, bre an 
— sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 

est neg gt Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular — Price List. 


2806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
Vg im ESTER HOC 


Send for description of this 
Also Fowls, 














“ss breed. 


B. SILVER, Cleveland, 0, 





REGISTERED CHESHIRES. 
PIGS srs SPAOrION GUARANTEED, - Cireulat 
free. F. He. BRITT, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, 


Matched and Single Road lorees by Standard 
Stallions, Registered Jersey R Swine, Prize P. 
Rocks, and Mammoth Bronze Tarkeys; Immense Nursery 
Stock—including prime one year Apple Stocks, two year 
Asparagus and Osage Orange Quicks. For Catalogues and 
lowest prices, address CLA: K ETTIT, P. O., Salem, N. J. 








lease remember that B. MoCAFFREY, Box 50, Steuben- 

ville, O., specializes Langshan, Fur Fowl, Japanese, Pe- 
icin and African Bantams; and has for sale one English 
Mastiff, two Scotch Collie Do Pups, one pair of Angora 
Goats, one Mocking Bird and Imported Canary, with their 
brass cages. Will accept valuables as part or ull payment, 
if suitable. Cash orders and offers solicited. 


THE BEST CATTLA FASTENING! 


SELF- ADJUSTING SWINE STANCHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


OXFORD DOWNS. 


The unrivalled mutton and wool breed. Largest flock in 
America. Imported at the highest prices from best English 
breeders. Prizes in 1884—First. Second and Champion at the 
* Royal’ and *‘ Oxfordshire,” Eng. shows, and First and 
Sweepstakes at Chicago, St. Louis, indianapolis and Wiscon- 
sin State Fairs, overother Downs. Wams include “Bicester, 
te 655, weight, 420 1bs.; cost, 52 gs. “Baron Campsfield,” 656, 

ost, 58 gs. * Sir John of Winchendon,” No. 657, cost, 91 gs. 
the highest a save one, ever paid Flock’ average, B 
ounds Middle Wool. For catalogue and prices address 

« C. GOLDSBOROUGH, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 











@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with lessure send you @ sam le c of our 
SALE MON HLY GLEANINGS BEE CU L- 
TURE, with a descriptive price-list oR the uiect came 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pe rtaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainiy, to A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





Fe SA LE.—Pure ee eghorns, Houdans, P. 
Rocks, wy podotte, ° B. Pa sh. Send stamp for 
prices, STEP HEN SooDRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





A book devoted entirely to PLymovutrH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
@ book on curing PouLTry DIsEasks, an 
another entitled How To FEED FowLs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and yd periodical de- 
voted entirely o poaltry ever 
Bias per yee Splendid a 





er year. Also the American 

liry ¥ ard, the only weekly 
ny oe evoted entirely to poult 
existence. ryear. Bot 





apers for $2. samp)? c 
3 Pf both mailed on receipt a 4 
conte in in postage stamps. 
H, H. STODDARD, HartrForp, Cr. 


Address 


JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 
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general purpose w 

It is rg strong net-work without “barbs, 
Don’t be = stock. It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep, 
and ,as well as horses and cattle. The 
best oni or Perms. B. Goatens, Stock ranges, and 
Railroads. Very eee styles for Lawns, 
Parks, School- tots, ‘and Der ries. Covered with 
rust- -proot paint, or made of galvanized wire, as 
preferred. It will last a life-time. Itis better 
than boards or barbed wire in every respect. 
Give it a fair trial ; it will wear itself into favor. 
The Sedgwick k Gates made of ‘vrought iron 
pipe and steel wire, defy all co! wemetie n 7 ee 
ness, neatness, stren h, — durabi 
make the t, t gm 
all-iron automatic or "selfeopening gnte, 

P iron fences now 

The Boss folding poultry co 
late and useful invention. The best 
Stretcher. Cutting Pliers. u 
Russell’s gnems 



























ers. We also manufacture 

font Wind Engines for pumping, and Ge 
Rouinee i for grinding, etc. For prices and particulars 
Dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 
















BRONZE TURKEYS,— Bred 13 y 
for size and dow. ti _ a pair. For pick Mot 
flock order now im Bunker on Turkey Rais- 


ing, 2 cents. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Coun. 





BONE MEAT FOR P ULTRY. 


80 Ib. boxes, bi ysis 0 AER | OS 100 Ib. o's - « « $8.00 
60 Ib. Ib. c's, 1Oae 
GRaNuLATED BONE. 

30 Ib. boxes. + + $1.25 100 > : $2.75 
60 lb. 00 200 1 b: be 5.00 

RUSHED YSTER SHELLS. 
oe boxes, ays ix - - $2.00 
1.40 0 Ib, bbl: 8.25 


cenit manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by nd Oye on receipt of price. Sam- 
ples, I Fine ine ground ster Shel 3 same price as 


crushed, & 
York bose Mills, . York, Penna. 





if yousend $1.85 NOW for the 
POULTRY MONTHLY 
for 1886, you will receive the remaining numbers of 1885 


wee RE E ! 2 
Ferris Pos. Co., (T. M. Ferris,) ALBaNy, N. Y. 











inary 
were cps llege. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 


The ealpaon in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
SESSION 1885-86. 

The reguiar course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


DEATH 


to all pestiferous insects. 


The Rose Tobacco Insecticide Soa 


effectually destroys all insect life on flowers, vegetables, 
trees and animals, aan for Skin Diseases it is superior to 
any other best wash, for 
The wash for ‘Sheep, Cows, Horses, Dogs, etc., in- 
fested a verm 
Sample Dees ‘sufficient for 8 gallons of water, sent by 
ROSE eI MG. CO. Aebreot Tobacco Extract Preparations. 
. rs * 
17 South William St., New York. 








For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (O.) CORRUGATING CO. 





my TBADE MARK, Fencing. | 

e Invincible »” Hatcher. 

in the market. How to raise Po sultry, a mpl ae ney 

&c.,and make it profitable. Desizns< Potiny te uses, 

Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 

How to adorn the fa and Lawn. Fencing of ali kinds, 

Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., con ve 

information, and much more, sent on receipt of 1s cents. 
Address, BROCKNER & AN 

M’f’r’s and importers, ta Wont Bireet, N. Y. City. - 


ARR A SE TS Sa TESA a aS RRR) 
THE BEST INCUBATOR IS THE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN, 


All sizes and prices. 200 egg size, only $50, in New York. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

Provacss, Bore h top and bottom heat. 

GSiranted ¥ Wire Netting, only 1 cont & square foot. 


lllustrated catal of these and other 
Bend at once io EE. BISHOP, Box ls, Lowe Wen eaee 


PERFECTED 


Centennial Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. 





HALSTED’S 





CENTENNIAL 0, R ° 
Halsted’s Book Bg to iseist incuba Hon ay Ties: es 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. t-paid, Scone, 

We offer for the first time an Teubator for Amateurs— 


The No. 0. Centennial. Capacity, 50 Eggs; Price, $20. 
THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard 

sos Gr ater tiee and, eabrd Maan Vesa 
bsol re 

If regulating, | cod never shie to hi of 2 — 


PERFECT HATCHER co., 


3 
Be sure and Ba ce lege Aves Maire, Bow Woste 


FOR MUTH'S HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 


CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
P. 8.—“ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10¢. 
in Postage stamps. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’ s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or 











Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Pre teas Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Puri a Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining A danni my 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Sco (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh 
Heaves, or Sore Throat, 


inent Agencies.—Portland, te James Bail 
& sy a Mass. 2 ca C. Goodw ” 88 pesorer St, 
Providence, RB B. I. “2 Ty -,Rounds de & Co., oa N ei 


Worcester, 228 Main St.; Phiiade 
Pa., M tical — 5 N saint ‘st.; Lays 1 “a Pa., = 
rey & Fre 02 Wood § ; Baltimore ‘oleman 

ers, 176 Baltimore St St. ; “Baltimer, 

pack St.; aon e a Nad 8. Cot ttrell evils me 


ie Washington “Ave. ; ; i, "Obleana, A - Jackson, 
Magazine St.; Cleveland, O., osson, 228 Su 

St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J. A Taylors 
Chicago, Tl., han aack, Stevenson 


&Co.; 
8. Taylor & "Co.. + 181 E. Madison Bes be ieee 
ror & Cutler; hice Mont., R Hale & Co 
Fivahieet 


City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye ” 
Winchester, 214 Battery’ _ 


These remedies are each put a upin tin boxes, anda ses 
for an indefinite perioe. cane will a — cr 

arge, on receipt of A ae 
Sa enclosed. % 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P. O. Box 988, New York City, 
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The; rising tide? began with the October number. 
N overnber American Agriculturist with such an array of advertisements as never before appeared in any corresponding num- 


+WAYER+ MARK. + 


We have now reached high-water mark ; and send forth the 


ber of this periodical, or in any number of any other similar publication in the world. This magnificent display of advertising 


patronage tells its own story. It-means that the friends and patrons of the American Agriculturist place more faith than 


ever in its value asa medium for reaching the best and largest class of readers in the world. 


of its patrons, splendid circulation, and prospects generally, the American Agriculturist stands upon the threshold of a 


New Year bright with hopes and anticipations. 


With this growing confidence 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS IN THIS NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


‘ Frees, Plants, Seeds, Etc. 


Achvlis, Geo., West Chester, Pa. 
Black & Bro., Chas , Hi histown, N J. 
Bloomington’ Nursery 0., Bloomington, 


I. 
Bush & Son & Meissner, Bushberg, Mo. 
Collins, " 8.. ey ha N.d. 

Frei, 8.. 
Gillett, weer Southwick, Mass. 
Harris seed Co;, Joseph, Rochester, N. Y. 
Heikes, W. F., Hunteville. Ala. 
Horner & Son, Joel, Merchantville, N. J. 
Hoyt's Sons, Stephen, New Canaan, Conn. 
Jounecn, & Stes, ao Pa. 
Parry, Wm., Parry, 
Perkins, Jo n, Moorestown, N. J 
Peters, Randolph, .ie Del. 
Post. Herbert, ima, Ala. 
Roesch, Le Lewis, Fredonia, N. Y. 

ers & Son. 8. E., Mt. “Holly, N. J. 

Saul, John, Washington, D. C. 
Thorburn & Co. ., J. M., 15 John street, 

New York. 


Implements and Machinery. 
American Manufacturing Co., Waynes- 


boro, Pa. 
Barnes Co., W. F: & John, Rockford, Ill. 
Belcher Ri ‘Taylor Agr’! Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, 
Bishop, E. E., Lower Waterford, Vt. 
= & Boschert Press Co., Syracuse, 


N. Y. 
Boyer & Bro., W. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brockner & Evans, "422 West street, New 
York. 
Brooks & Parsons, Addison, N.Y. 
Ballock, C: K., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpenter. C. ., Rochester, N. Y. 
Centennial Manufacturing Co.. Rye, N.Y. 
‘Challe Wind Mil) an Feed Mill Co., 
Batavia, Ill. 
Dederick r & Co., P. K., Albany, N.Y. 
Dickey & Pease. Racine, Wis 
Doughten, H. W., Moorestown, N.J. 
_—,. ‘& Waddell Co., Brooklyn, E.D., 


Enlerprise Manufacturing Co., Philadel- 
hia, 
Field 4 & Gon, J. A., St. Lonis, M 
Foos Manofacturing Co., Springfield, oO. 
Freeport Machine Co. Freeport 
Gray’s Sons, A. W., Miduiclown 8 Rahiins 


Vt. 
Griffing, H. B., 70 Cortlandt street, New 
Yor! 


Harder, Minard, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Harrison Miil Co., Edw.. New Haven, 


Conn. 
Heebner & Sons, Lansdale, Pa. 
um Manufactoring Corporation, 


um, Ct 
Holt Mannfacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jones of Binghamton. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Kemp & ae STR Syra- 


Ki Ow wega. N 

1) 

Tetth & Ce & Co., Jas., Sprin 

Lehigh Valley Emery 
ton, Pa. 


veld: Ohio. 
heel Co. , Lehigh- 


Trees, Plants, Seeds, etc. 
Anderson, H. 8., Union coir s, N. Y. 
Brill, oe Riverhead. N. 

Buist, 4 t,d Philadelphia, Pa. 
in Samir! ©, p eoceere N. J. 
a nson hicago, I ‘ 

r, Chas. FO Ozae, oe, 
Fea & Borden, Red ek Ns: 


Harris Seed Co., Joseph, a Ae N. Y. 
Johnson & Stokes, Philade - hg Pa. 
Johnston, R. _ 5 sh 


WwW 
Dans Pere ie tions Os. 1 Hluehing,N.  & 
ey H., Phil Pa, 
sae Harrison Co inesville, ‘Ohio, 


Welle & B00, 8. W., Bi Joseph, Mich. 


Livingston & Co., Pitbuteh Pa. 

Lovan & Strobridge, New Brighton, Pa. 

Messinger & Son, 8. S., Stockertown, Pa. 

Muth, Chas. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Orr & Co., R. s. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Perfect Hatcher Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Perkins Wind Mill and Ax Co., Misha- 

__ waka, Ind. 

Pierce Well Excavator Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Pierpont & Co., C., New Haven, Conu. 

Rice, Whitacre & Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Richmond City Mill Works, Richmond, 


Root, A. I, Medina, Ohio. 

Ross & Co.. E. W. Springfield, Ohio. 

Sedgwick Bros., Richmond, Ind. 

Sherwood Harness Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Silver & Deming Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 

Springfield Machine Co., gpringdetd. Oo. 

or: Manufacturing’ Co. icinnati, 

‘io 

Stevens & Son, A. W., Auburn, N. Y. 

Straub & Co., A. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taylor Horse Bower’ Co., Chicago, Il. 

Timken, Henry, St. Louis. Mo. 

Thornton. Jas., Hainexport, N. J. 

Vt. Farm Machine Co.. ene Falls, Vt. 

Wilson Bros., Easton, P. 


wai. 


Acme Card Factory, aoa: ea Conn. 

Card Works, Montpelier, Vt. 

Centerbrook Card Co. , Centerbrook, Conn. 

Eagle Card Works, Northford, Conn. 

Essex Card Works, Ivor ton, Conn. 

Gaskell, J. 8., Richmon Center, Ohio. 

Jones & Co., ¥. L., Nassau, N. Y. 

Snow & Co., Meriden, Conn. 

owen a R. L., Hariford, Conn. 
Steam Card ‘Works, Hartford, Conn. 


Educational. 


American Shey oe ay College, 141 W. 54th 
street, New York. 

Bryant, C. L. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hanlon, D. D., Thos., Pennington, N. J. 

Lingle’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—— Business Uollege, Cleveland, 


Ohi 
Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
Live Stock. 


Associated Fanciers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Britt, F. H., Ridgeway, N. Y. 

Burp ee & Co., W. Atlee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clift, W., Hadly me, Conn. 

Gibbons & Co., W., West a i Pa. 
Goldsborongh, F. C., Easton, Md, 
Goodrich, Stephen, Owe o, N. Y. 
McCaffrey, B., Steubenvi le, Ohio. 
Pettit Clark, Salem, N. J. 

Silver, L. B., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WwW arrington. C. H., West Chester, Pa. 


Dairy Supplies. 
Clement & Dunbar, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Whiteman, A. V., 72 Murray street, N. Y. 





Fertilizers. 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pearson, John M., Hudson, N. Y. 


Domestic. 


American Shoe Tip Co., Boston, Mass. 

Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., New 
York, 

Atlantic Tea Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Baker & Co., W., Dorchester, Mass. 

Brainerd & ‘Armstrong Co., 469 Broadwiy, 
New York. 

Dick, W. H., Dansville, N. Y. 

Douglas, W. L., Brockton, Mass. 

Epps & Co.. Jas., London, England. 

Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey 
street, New York, 

Ingalls, J. F., Lynn, Mass. 

Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone, N. Y. 

Lovell Washer Co., Erie, Pa 

Kalbfleisch’s Sons, Martin, N. Y. 

McCreery & Co., Jas., New York. 

National Co., 23 Dey street, New York. 

Parkin, W. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pyle, James, New York. 

Wilicox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 
Broadway, New York. 


Books and Periodicals, 


Alta California Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Building Plan Association, 24 Beekman 
street, New York. 

Ditson & Co., Oliver, Boston, Mass. 

Ferris Publishing Co. Albany, N. Y. 

Henderson & Co., Peter, 35 Cortlandt 
street, New York: 

Historical Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel hia, Pa. 

McCurdy & Co., J. C., Philadél ’Pa. 

New York Observer, 31 and 32 Park Row, 
New York. 

New York World, 81 Park Row, New York. 

Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broad w ay, New York. 

Stoddard, H. H., Hartford, Conn. 

The Independent, New York. 

Vick, James, Seedsman. Rochester, N. Y. 

Warren & Co., H. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical Instruments. 


Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Harbach Organ Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

on & Healy, Chicago, Tl. 
i ason & Hamlin Organ Co., Boston, Mass. 


Real Estate. 


Bliss, A. O., Centralia, Va. 

Box 40, Raleigh, 1 N. C. 

Browne, ow & Co.. Accomack C. H., Va. 
Drake J St. Paul, Minn, 
Farrell, Ne BR; Waldo, Fla. 

Hine, 0. E., Vienna, a. 

Isler & Meekins. Cambridge. Md. 
Landis, C. K., Vineland, N. J. 
Lindsey & Co., E. C., Norfolk. Va. 
Lockhart. A. “ee Apopka © City, Fla. 
Parsons, E. A., 

Scholz, J. R., Van Buren, vert! 
Wallace, Jas. C., Creston, Ia 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Implements & Machinery. 
Babcock Buggy Co., H.H..Watcrtown,N.Y. 
a achinery Co., Battle Creek, 

Mich 
Bulle Cit sey Co., Racine, Wis. 
Bishop, ., Lower Waterford, Vt. 
Blunt, W.8 i) Beekman St., N. Y. 
Boomer & Phoochere Press Co., Syracuse, 


N. 
Bradley & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Brooke & Parsons, Addison, ie Y. 
Centennial M’f g. Co., Rye 





Challenge Wind Mill ate ‘poed “Mill Co,, 
Batavia, Ill. 

Chambers, rs, Beting, fier we Go. th bo Til. 

Cohu & 97 Water Sr. WY: 

Doughtem Ht me Ente N.d. 

Bverett: & Cv., T. B., Boston, Mass, | 


Freeman & Sone, 8., Racine, Wis. 
Freeport Matnine Co., Free port, Ill. 
Frey, Sheckler & Hoover, Bucyrus, O. 
Gray's Sons, A. W., Middletown Sp’gs, Vt. 
Harrison Mill Co,, Kdw.. New Haven, Ct. 
Hench & Dromgoid, York, Pa, 

Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y, 
Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Lewis, P. C., Catskill, N. Y. 

Muth, Chas. 'F.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nask & Bro., Millington, N. J. 

Newark Machine Co.. Columbus. Ohio, 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis,Ind. 
Pennock & Sons Co., Kennett A ups Pa. 
Perfect Hatcher Co., Elmira, N 

Pomeroy, A. H.., Hattford, Conn, 

Powell & Donglas, Wankegan, Il. 

Rice, Whitacre & Co., Chicago, Ill. 








Magic Lanterns, 
McAllister, T, H.. 49 Nassau st., New Yor”. 
Milligan, C. T., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paints, Roofing, Etc. 
Cincinnati Comugad 1p ape Oi © igor 0. 
Devoe & Co., F. 
ety? Paint Sy Roofing Gon Philadel- 

phia 
Fey & Co., W. H., Camden, N 
Indiana Paint and Saige Co., 748 Duane 
street, New York. 
Johns’ M’f’g Co., H. W., 87 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 
Sporting Goods, 
Barne Berry, Springfield. Mass. 
Gront Western Guslw en Pittsburzh. Pa, 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn, 
Pope Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass, 
Powell & Son, P., Cincinnati, 0. 
Miscellaneous. 
®tna Powder Co., Chicago, 11].—Explo 
sives. 
Bagger & Co., Louis, Washington, D. C 
—Patents. 
Birch & Co, J. 
*York.—Watch say 
“ Brown's Bronchial “Troches.” 
Clipper M’fg Co,, Cincinnati, 
Agents Wanted. 
Cunimings, ¢ C. C., 38 Dey street, New York. 
—Waic 
Tignosatt & Co., C. H., York, Pa.—Bone 
eal 
Empire Copying Co., 381 Canal street, New 
York.-—Portraits 
Gay & Co., 14 enelay street, New York— 
Agents Wanted. 
Gillott & Co., Jos., New York.--Steel Pens. 
Going. Prof. J. A.. New York.—Remedies 
for Horse Diseases. 
Hetherington, J. 
one Laxative. 
Kip. R. W.. 68 Fulton street, New York 
City .—Badges, 
Liebie Cu., New York.—Coca Beef Tonic. 
Maher & Grosh, Toledo, Ohio.—Cutlery. 
Marks, A. A., 701 Broadway, New York.— 
Artificial limbs. 
Munn & Co., 361 Broadway, New York.— 
Patents. 
New Yotk Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broad- 
way, New York. 
Pillow Inhaler Co., Philadelphia and New 
York. 
Pomeroy.A. H.,Hartford. Ct.—Scroll saws. 
Rose Mannfacturing Co., 17-8. William 
street. New York.—Insecticide. 
Starkey .& Palen, Dope Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Compound Oxyg 
Van Horne, V. P. Day ton, Ohio.—Agents 
Wanted. 
Walker, Dr., M. M., Germantown, Phila., 
Pa.—Help ‘Wante 
Walmsley & Co., W. "H.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photographic Outfits. 
Ward, E. & O., 279 W ashington street, 
New York. edaee. 
Zinonser & Co, W., 197 William street, 
New York. —Preserving Powder. 


38 Dey. street, New 


Ohio— 


: New York—Tropic 


Silver & Deming M’fg. Co., Silem, Ohio. 

Smalley M’f'g. Co., Manitowoc, Wis 

St. Johnsville Agr'l. Works, St. Johns- 

ville, N. Y. 
Stearn Heat Evaporator Co., Charlotte, 
ic 

Sun Type Writer Co., 819 Broadway, N.Y. 

8 pony Chilled Plow Co,, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, 


Van Noorden & Co.. E., Boston, Mass. 
Westinghouse Co., Schenectady. N. ¥. 
Whitman, J. A. Providence, R. I. 
Wilson Bros., aston, P 


Dairy Su aii: 


Barker, J. W.. Syracuse, N. Y, 
Blanchard's Sone, Porter, Concord, N. H. 
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| lution of the ‘Board of Agriculture of the Ameri- | from London, England, an article on “English 
| can Institute,” in which the new journal and its | Farming Stock.’? Wm. Reed, the Secretary of the 

We hear a great deal of “railroad kings,” ‘‘mer- | editors are recommended to publicfavor. Among | “ Territorial Agricultural Society,” of Wisconsin 
chant princes,” and ‘‘mill lords,” and yery little | the contributors to the first number were Louis F. | (for Wisconsin was then a Territory), writes about 
of the “empire” of the land owners who can buy | Allen, who wrote of “Grass lands” ; C. N. Bement, | the plans and purposes of his Socicty, and seeks 


out all the rest and have a comfortable balance over. | who described the shorthorn bull “‘ Washington,” | information upon the very prolific subject of swine. 


The Empire of the Farmers. 













































This may seem armenigoms 
an extravagant S : ANANTH INS CR ee LD aT AAA ing terests of Our 
statement to Tiallilas Se || ‘i Mt i | yo STU Set uel at me ; x \ \ Country,” are 
those who are Wail) | , AHI | a 
not familiar with 4 } ! AW trea 


il A 

ij 
the facts. The i A | 
last National |i ——s Medd | a 
Census,however, | 
shows that the }f 
value of farms, 
farm imple | 
ments, farm } 
stock, and of the | 
apnual product /if 


tsa ANY 
ih (fia i Dy iy 
maw & ers yt CMAN ng \ venerable lady, 
ih) a va hig \ | the first among 
df ‘ eS, wall Ne 5 \\\\\ _ ee of 
AY NY ies who have 
| since written so 
wisely and well 
i) for the American 
Agriculturist. The 
)) serial article by 
| A. B. Allen,‘ on 


was nearly fifteen ) his ‘Agricultural 
billion dollars. iy \\ Tour in Eng- 
In manufac- \ land,” is com- 
tures, the capital \; Menced, and con- 


and the product 
amounted to 
eight billion dol- 
lars. Railroad in- 
vestments were 
six billion dol- 
lars, acd income, 
seven hundred 
million. The 
property and in- 
come of the farm- 
ers, therefore, 
exceeded that of 
the railroads and 
factorics com- & 
bined. These fig- § 
ures show where ; 
the wealth of the 


|} tinued through 
| the first volume. 
There are several 
minor articles, 
and the illustra- 
lions are two in 
f Dumber, oue of 
| @ sub-soil plow, 
the other of the 
y Shorthorn bull 
above named. 
The advertising 
columns of the 
; initial Dumber 
} contained four 
4 advertisements, 
two of which 
7 were from per- 
country resides, : ; YN a ig sons connected 
andemphasize % N = ay a4 r. | with the paper. 
the words of & : HH 3 The contrast be- 
Washington, & : Te = 4 ; y tween the slen- 
that “agricul- : v gill ‘ 
ture is the most % f wll 
healthful, most ZB 
useful, and most 
noble employ- 
ment of man.’ 
Let the boysstick 
tothefarm. The 
land owner and 
land cultivator is 
in reality the § 
masterful power & 
in the country.” 
The American § 
Agriculturist, 
which has labor- 
ed so zealously 
to promote the 
growth and de- 
velopment of 
Agriculture, now 
enters upon the 


| the American 
) Agriculturist and 
its present 
wealth of illus- 
tration, and its 
grand exhibition 
of advertise- 
ments, is indeed 
wonderful. 
These are all 
changed for the 
better; but of 
the first contri- 
butors, still vig- 
orous in intel- 
lect, broad in 
knowledge, and 
abreast of the 
: times in all its 
= marvellous im- 
provements and 


forty-fifth year = = SSS 3B changes, Messrs. 
of its existence, = : . NS —— A. B, Allen, L. 
The first number } = SS = es SSS E. Allen, aud T. 
was issued in * es — — = C. Peters yet re- 
April, 1842, the main, and ever 
publication office being in the immediate vicinity | a pioneer among this stock imported to the United ready, as of yore, to impart of their stores of ex- 
of the present site of the New York Post Office. States; Ezra Carpenter, of Ohio, who dealt with | perience for the instruction of our readers. 

The Editors were A. B. Allen and R. A. Allen, | the timely subject of ‘‘ Raspberries,” and Solon For teu years, with various changes of pub- 
and the Publisher was George A. Peters. The | Robinson, who wrote on “Western Prairies,” dating | lishers, the paper was published in its original 
initial article of the first number was an address | his communication from the then distant Iowa form. Then the Allens set up their own printing- 
“To Our Readers,” and this is followed by a reso- | T. C, Peters, then a resident of Georgia, wrote ! establishment, and the paper was published at a” 





iain =ien Se 


der beginnings of. 
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new location in Water street The removal to the 

new publication office suggested a new enterprise. 

- The paper was enlarged in size, and for two or 
three years was published as a weekly. This was 
abandoned, and the monthly issue was resumed. 
This style is still maintained, as the most desirable 
and convenient, and the most useful to the large 
constituency of this journal. Under this form, 
the circuiation of the American Agriculiurist has 
steadily increased. No better proof of its adapta- 
tion to the wishes of its readers can be given. In 
this form it will continue. 

In 1853, the announcement was made, that the 
paper would be under ‘‘the joint editorial super- 
vision of A. B. Allen and Orange Judd.’’ In 1860, 
the office was removed to Park Row, and later to 
245 Broadway, and again to 751 Broadway, its 
present location. Early in 1861, Mr. M. C. Weld, 
of Hartford, Conn., was placed in editorial charge 
of the paper. Mr. Weld entered the army, and in 
1862, Dr. George Thurber commenced with this 
journal the editorial labors, that have since then 
had no interruption. In 1863, Mr. Weld, as Col. 
Weld, returned to his old post on the paper. 

From January, 1856, up to, and including the 
number for August, 18€4, each issue of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist had for a conspicuous heading, 
“ Orange Judd, A.M., Editor and Proprietor.’’ In 
the number for September, 1864, the heading was 
changed, and read “Orange Judd, A. M., Pub- 
lisher and Pruprietor.’’ This was an official noti- 
fication that Orange Judd had surrendered his edi- 
torial functions to others. These functions he never 
afterwards, to any extent, resumed. Dr. George 
Thurber became the editor of the Amerwan Agricul- 
turist, and his services in that capacity were pleas- 
antly alluded to by Mr. Orange Judd in a circular 
letter to subscribers, dated March 4, 1879, in which 
he wrote: ‘‘ Dr. Thurber has, for seventeen years, as 
now, acted as Chief Hditor.”’ In 1878, Mr. Orange 
Judd, who had become heavily involved, organized 
a stock company of the American Agriculturist, on 
a basis of a half a million of dollars. The stock 
was disposed of to his brothers, sisters, and rela- 
tives generally, who now with others are owners of 
the property. In 1883, Mr. Orange Judd failed in 
his Sackett Plow operations, and deemed it best, 
owing to the pressure of his creditors, to leave 
New York. His failure, however, did not in any 
way affect the American Agriculturist, inasmuch as 
his connection with this periodical had only been 
nominal for many years, though his name remained 
over the company publishing the paper. 


Present Editors. 

Since September, 1864, Dr. Thurber has been as- 
sisted in his editorial work by Henry Stewart,Joseph 
Harris, Andrew 8. Fuller, Mason C. Weld, and others; 
latterly, Chester P. Dewey, one of the ablest of schol- 
ars, has become not only one of the officers of the 
company publishing the American Agriculturist, but 
also one of the editors of the periodical. While the 
American Agriculturist has survived a multitude 
of agricultural papers which were contemporary 
with its own establishment, or which came into 
being afterwards, its roots were carefully planted, 
and its growth has been sedulously guarded. It 
has thrived like the strong oak of the forest, and it 
is destined to endure long after those who tended 
it in infancy and who have accompanied it in its 
development and progress, shall have passed away. 





Seth Green.—Fish for Farmers. 
eee 
The readers of the American Agriculturist will 
_ hear with great pleasure, that Seth Green, the 
eminent Pisciculturist, will hereafter be a regular 
writer on this periodical. No name is better known 


- than his. As a close student of nature, a keen 


4 ‘observer of fish, flesh, and fowl; or as some would 
. of eels fin, and feather, he ‘is unequaled, and 
his inve mations have proved of incalculable value 
‘to the dates. Mr. Green is a “born experi- 
»” careful and cautious, and not inclined to 
unverified conclusions. In tae American 
for December, 1884, some instauces of 
_* were smn, and readers 








—_ 2 


were interested in a disclosure of his peculiarly 
practical methods. He will, in the numbers for 
1886, show the farmers how they can utilize their 
waste waters, and make an acre of pool as profit- 
able as a field of corn, and give them besides many 
suggestions most worthy to be followed out. A 
Latin poet referred to the deluge as a time, when 
fish frequented the tree tops where the doves 
had nested, and fed along the mountain slopes 
where cattle had pastured. Under a fanciful in- 
terpretation, this may be regarded as a forecast of 
the period, when land and water shall alike con- 
tribute to the resources of the farmer. There is 
no reason why a farmer sbould not havea fish pond 
more prolific than his poultry yard, and less ex- 
pensive, or why the brooks on his farm, or the 
streams that flow thereby, should not supply his 
table with regular and abundant food. There isa 
way of doing all this, and Seth Green will be able 
to point it out. An example himself of indefatig- 
able industry, and of its practical results, he will 
command the confidence of the farmer. He has 
used rod and gun to the advantage of a large por- 
tion of the community. He is quite as familiar 
with the shovel and the hoe. 








D. D. T. Moore. 
—>— 

The name of D. D. T. Moore is a familiar name 
to thousands and tens of thousands of rural homes. 
The Journal, which he established at Rochester, 
N. Y., and subsequently removed to this city, he 
carried to a circulation of over one hundred thou- 
sand. When through his generous impulses and 
liberality he was compelled to suspend, he preferred 
to remain here, and in a manly way, overcome 
the misfortunes which had suddenly overtaken 
him. He has now fully regained his health and 
vigor, and will assist in making the American Agri- 
culturist still more interesting and valuable. There 
is no writer in the country, who understands better 
how to both please and instruct his readers at the 
same time. 


-_ 


Humbugs. 





Thousands of letters are annually received by 
the American Agriculturist concerning the multi- 
tudinous schemes, by which adventurers and 
rogues attempt to trap the unwary. Those sharpers 
hope to find their victims in sparsely settled com- 
munities, but they ply their games quite as success- 
fully in our crowded cities, and upon men who are 
supposed to be far from guileless and unsophisti- 
cated. The American Agriculturist has exposed and 
unearthed a host of these rascals, and has saved 
many of its readers from throwing away their 
money on swindlers. Some have found legal pun- 
ishment for their offenses, and others, whe employ 
the postal service as a means of deluding victims, 
have been debarred the use of the mails. This de- 
partment of ‘Sundry Humbugs”’ in our columns, 
is in competent hands, and will still continue to 
shield and protect those who might be tempted to 
take a chance in these cunningly devised schemes. 
This department is alone worth many times the cost 
of the American Agriculturist to those, who may be 
deceived by craftily worded circulars and adver- 
tisements. ‘‘To hesitate is to be lost,” and we 
therefore advise our readers to destroy those ‘‘ flat- 
tering tales’ at once, or send them to this office, 
where the imposition wil] be exposed and a warning 
sounded. It is by these means that these scoundrels 
are encouraged and sustained. To uncover their 
wickedness, and so render them powerless for evil, 
is to deprive them of the power for wrong-doing. 
It is also to bring them within the range of law, 
and to make stone-breakers of saw-dust swindlers. 








Why Premiums are Given. 


We were the pioneers in offering premiums for 
subscriptions, not because the American Agricul- 
turist was not richly worth the subscription price, 
but to revive and stimulate friends in extending 
its sphere of usefulness. Notwithstanding the 








subscription price remains the same, the American 
Agriculturist is now larger and in every way far 
superior to the issues of former years. While the 
articles given as premiums have been selected with 
the greatest care, they are not old, cast-off stock, 
and because out of date, shop-worn or for similar 
reasons purchased cheap for premium purposes, ag 
is often the case. It is true they are purchased at 
very low figures, but for the reason that we secure 
them in large quantities, and the manufacturers 
are willing to supply them to us for delivery ata 
great sacrifice even, for the publicity which is 
given to them through these columns. 

This is why we are able to supply our pre- 
mium articles for new subscribers on a scale, which 
is a marvel to other publishers, and to the public 
generally, 





A Beautiful Custom. 
isa = 

There i is no more beautiful custom than the one 
now prevailing among all civilized nations, of an- 
nually bestowing some gift or souvenir at the holi- 
day season, upon relatives and others. It serves 
to keep alive and increase the affection which 
should always exist among kindred, and to perpet- 
uate friendship without which life would be de- 
prived of half its enjoyment. Weall know what 
pleasure a gift, however slight, imparts to us; 
what a satisfaction we experience on realizing at 
the holiday season, that we too are remembered by 
relatives and acquaintances. 

In making up our beautiful collection of Pre- 
miums this year, we have had the holiday season 
specially in view, and therefore aimed to procure 
articles of a character to please all ages and sexes, 
With no expenditure of money, and very little of 
time, every one of our readers can secure from us, 
all the presents, useful or ornamental, they may 
desire to bestow this year. See following pages, 
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Our German Edition. 
—<>>— 


By the census of 1880 there were two million 
German-born inhabitants of the United States. 
The immediate descendants of these, all attached 
to their native tongue, amount to we know not how 
many millions. The larger portion of these Ger- 
mans are on farms, or are engaged in the kindred 
avocation of market gardening. Twenty-seven- 
years ago the Amerikanischer Agriculturist, the only 
purely German agricultural paper published in the 
United States, was established. This embodies the 
most important articles and engravings of the 
American edition, and has, besides, additional mat- 
ter, prepared especially for the German rural popu- 
lation. It circulates largely among them, and has 
also a circulation in all the countries of Europe 
where the German language is spoken. To the 
German seeking this land, or already established 
here, this paper furnishes just the information he 
needs, in regard to soil, climate, crops, culture, 
domestic animals, homes, and, in fact, all the pre- 
parations for a successful venture in a new and un- 
familiar country, where the conditions of nature 
differ from those to which he has been accustomed. 
Our German subscribers appreciate the value of 
this paper, and find instruction and profit in reading 
its pages. The newly arrived emigrants should 
have this paper at once, and our German friends 
can do them no better service than to place itin 
their hands, and thus give them the advantages of 
an immediate knowledge of the novel relations in 
which they are placed. The paper is furnished at 
the low rate of $1.50 per year, post-paid. It would 
be an appropriate gift from an employer to his 
German workman, and if sent abroad, the paper 
would clear away difficulties among thoughtful, 
intending emigrants, and point them to a certain 
profit and improvement in the new land, to which 
so many of their countrymen have preceded them. 





See page 495 for full instructions 
for securing the beautiful Pre- 
miums offered by the American 
Agriculturist for securing names. 





TURN IMMEDIATELY TO PAGE 495, 
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EASY SELLING BOOKS 
Speen?) OF THE BIBLE - 
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90 .000'SOLD. ~ 
CHAS. FOSTER, Pub’r., 118 So.7th St.Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEBSTER 


In various Styles of binding. 








Supplied at a small extra cost with 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
A great improvement in book-making. 

E Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

TH Standard in Gov’t Printing Office. 
32,000 copies in Public Schools. 

Sale 20 to 1 of any other series. 
BEST aid to make a Family intelligent. 
Bost A for SCHOLARS, 

CHERS and SCHOOLS. 
aa-The OP... contains 3000 more Words 
than are found in any other American Dictionary. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 





Ask Your Watchmaker for 
Pic 


25c. by Mail. Circulars Free. 
J. S. BIRCH & CO., 36 Dey St., N. Y. 
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Self-feed STRAW 
HAY CUTTER 
The best in the world. 
The knife is Steel, and tempered,and 
is fastened to lever with three bolts, 
and can be easily taken off to sharpen, 
The length of cut is regulated by the 
og to which the knife is bolted. 
he higher the lever is raised, the 
longer it will cut. All are warranted. Send for 
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oo., Columbus, oO 















NEWARK MACHINE 





LAND! LAND!! 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES. 


Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Easy 
Terms. Special inducements to Actual Settlers. For 
Maps, Circulars, etc., giving particulars free, address 


THOMAS ESSEX, “grd, Commissioner. 
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Purely Mutual. 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All policies incontestable and non-forfeitable. Best re, 
sults on Endowment Assurance. The Accumulated Surplus 
Policy, combines protection with profitable investment. 
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A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge. 


which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for ta 
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in center, and will last a life-time. 
on receipt of 60 cts. 
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PRESERVING POWDER. 


It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and abso/utely harmless to the human ietent 

SEND 35 cts. for a sample, forwarded free ; sufficient for 
40 gallons. One pound, sufficient for 8 Bbls. , Te- 
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lower in larger quantities 
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The Provident life a ad Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets, Ist mo., Ist, 1885, $9,127,323.94. 


Distinguished by remarkably steady growth. Exceedingly LOW DEATA Pe Its organiza- 
tion affords the strongest guaranty of SAFE AND INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT in the future. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 4882. 
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WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 


For Hunting and Tar: $ Erescice at all 
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for using rim and center-fire ammunition, 
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FOR CHILDREN. 
Cheapest, last longer, 
| give more comfort than any 


other shoe. 1200 BOYS in 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 
USE the SOLAR TIP EX- 
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have above trade-mark,and name 
“JOHN MUNDELL & Co.” on sole of every pair. 
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purest materials obtainable. 
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They have a larger sale than any other paints made in this 
country or abroad, and although they cost a trifle more per gallon, than any others, they 
will do more and better work for the same amount of money, owing to their wonderful 
covering properties, while their superior durability, renders them the most economical 
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Farmers’ Clubs and Libraries. 
D. D. T. MOORE. 
—_—>—— 

Now that the busy season is past, and that of 
comparative leisure has arrived, it behooves farmers 
and their families to devote special attention to the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, a matter which 
overshadows nearly all others in importance. ‘To 
improve the soil and the mind,” has long been a 
popular adage, and expresses an excellent senti- 
ment ; yet we would reverse it, especially during 
the season of hibernation, and place first mental 
improvement. While summer is the time for cul- 
tivating and improving the soil, winter is emphatic- 
ally the period for reading, study, and discussion, 
and ali engaged in rural pursuits should take ad- 
vantage of its leisure to store their minds with 
valuable information. There are several organiza- 
tions designed to advance the physical and mental 
welfare of ruralists, the most notable of which are 
agricultural societies, farmers’ clubs, and the 
grange. The annual fairs of the former, when 
properly managed, prove very useful, for they fur- 
nish attractive and instructive object lessons, and 
afford favorable opportunities for the exhibition 
and comparison of choice and improved products, 
avimals, implements, and the like. But these fairs 
come only once a year, and are of comparatively 
brief duration. People who attend them are gen- 
erally so absorbed with the novelties éxhibited, 
and in caring for their own displays, that if meet- 
ings are held for addresses and discussions, they 
receive little or no attention. 

The next notable organization, the farmers’ club, 
is less prominent and popular, yet may be rendered 
more beneficial thyn societies whose efforts are con- 
fined to annual exhibitions. They usually hold fre- 
quent meetings, especially during fall, winter, and 
spring, for discussions, essays, and lectures, while 
many of them have (as all should have) libraries 
containing standard works on practical, scientific, 
and other subjects. The clubs are thus well equip- 
ped to instruct and improve their members in vari- 
ous ways ; for those who attend and take part in the 
meetings, cannot fail of receiving and imparting 
more or less valuable information derived from 
novel experiments and methods, while the use of 
library books gives opportunity for the investiga- 
tion of topics in which they are specially interested. 
The great desiderattim in most parts of the country 
is, fully organized farmers’ clubs, with intelligent 
and progressive members, and well stocked li- 
braries. The library feature we regard as indispen- 
sable, and in these times, when good books can be 
obtained very cheaply through the mails, clubs in 
the most remote sections may be readily supplied. 
A club, grange, or other organization of only a 
dozen members can, fora moderate amount, secure 
a good variety of standard works pertaining to rural 
and domestic affairs, history, science, and literature. 
Wide-awake farmers—such as read the American 
Agrioulturist—in neighborhoods not already favored 
in this matter, are reminded that now is the season 
to organize, procure libraries, and adopt cther 
measures to facilitate the acquisition of practical 
and scientific knowledge, mental culture and ele- 
vation. 

In many sections of the country granges of the 
Patrons of Husbandry are more numerous than 
farmers’ clubs, and their meetings for the discus- 
sion of rural and other topics are highiy beneficial 
to members and community. Many of them have 
well-selected libraries, to which the families of all 
members have free access. In this connection we 
are enabled to give some information from the best 
authority relative to grange libraries in this State, 
and also as to what the famous Elmira Farmers’ 
Club has done in the way of establishing a library. 
The writer recently addressed a note to Mr. W. A. 
Armstrong, who is Master of the New York State 
Grange, and likewise Secretary of the Elmira 7ar- 
mers’ Club, inquiring in regard to the library of his 
elub, and also as to grange libraries. From the 
prompt and courteous reply of Mr. Armstrong, 
we quote as follows: 

*¢ As to the Farmers’ Club (Elmira), it has had a 
library of two thousand volumes more than ten 
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the books are free to takers. These comprise all 
members and their families....The list of works 
on agriculture embraces about two hundred and 
fifty separate volumes, exclusive of reports of 
various agricultural societies and associations. I 
should be glad to send you the catalogue, but un- 
fortunately it is out of print, and since its issue 
many new books have been added. The Club libra- 
rian undertakes to keep the books classified, but 
there is so much freedom allowed takers, that his 
effort is not always successful. Many books are 
works of reference; among these, cyclopedias, 
biographical, historical, and otherwise, besides 
Appleton’s. Now asto granges; I cannot say how 
many have libraries, can only’estimate the number. 
Perhaps there are as many as fifty in the State that 
have libraries ranging from a few volumes to 
several hundred, and to these additions are made, 
while other granges are now endeavoring to estab- 
lish libraries, so that a much larger proportion will 
be equipped with books within the next year.” 
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Large and Small Swine. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER, 
a2 

Large white pigs have always been very pop- 
ular in England, where bacon and hams are largely 
consumed. We have imported into this country 
good pigs of some of these breeds, which have 
made a good reputation, and among them the best 
known is perhaps the Large Yorkshire. This name 
however, is not absolutely distiuctive, for the large 
white breed is not peculiar to any special county in 
England, where the Large Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
and Lincolnshire pigs are all classed as the large 
white breed. These three counties adjoin each 
other, and there is really no essential difference 
between the pigs of the several localities, except 
as individual breeders take pains with their herds. 
This race of swine, which is popular in that part of 
England, has been much improved of late years, 
although the writer, when in that country as long 
as thirty years ago, met with many animals which 
weighed from seven hundred to nine hundred 
pounds, and these were considered as nothing un- 
usual as to size. A good deal has been said and 
written of late of early maturing pigs; animals 
which will reach a profitable weight at nine months 
old. But it is altogether a matter of fancy, whether 
an animal should weigh three hundred pounds in 
nine or ten months, or three times that weight at 
three times the age. Certainly there is something 
in the uses to be made of the pork, which has an 
influence upon the manner of feeding the animals 
and it would not do to have all the pigs of a very 
large size. For some uses, large sides and hams 
are desirable, and it is beyond question that the 
meat of afully matured pig has some qualities, 
which make it preferable to that of a pig forced to 
great weight before its muscles have been matured. 
For some purposes fat is more valuable than lean, 
but generally ‘“‘a streak of lean and a streak of 
fat’? in pork, makes it most desirable for food. The 
large English breeds have this peculiarity, and on 
that account are preferred by many feeders. 











Malaria, and Pure Water. 


Malaria—the word leads people to fear the air, 
night air, morning air, evening air, damp air, and 
even hot or cold air, as if this was the only source of 
malarial disease. They fear the airfroum newly turn- 
ed-up soil,from marshes, from plains, from hollows 
in the hills, and will drink water from wells stand- 
ing within a few rods of barn-yards, privies, or 
cess-pools, from springs, and brooks, and ponds, 
without thinking of the surroundings. Many of 
these waters are poisoned by decomposing vege- 
table and animal matter, and it is quite likely that 
the diseases which are called malarial in the older 
parts of the country, where in old times the disease 
was not known, all come from subterranean rather 
than erial sources. The reputation of a district for 
healthfulness, affects the value of property greatly, 
and this depends largely upon the sanitary condi- 


years. Additions are made from time to time, and | tion of the drinking water. There are some vil- 








lages where great care is taken to have no vaults 
and cess-pools, and sources of water contamination, 
and where it would be safe to drink the well water: 
but, asa rule, all such water should be boiled before 
it is used, or it should be filtered through charcoal 
filters, or both. This only would make it com- 
paratively safe. 





When and How to Feed Horses, 
> 

A horse ought to be fed when he is hungry, and 
he ought to be hungry every day. What makes 
him hungry? The constant waste of the system, 
The muscles when brought into use waste some- 
what, especially exercise or labor is a draft upon 
the muscular system, in fact upon the whole sys- 
tem. After the system has been taxed, and if the 
tax is sufficient to partially exhaust or fatigue the 
animal, rest is more important than feed; hence 
the horse should stand and rest awhile before he ig 
fed. Digestion demands a flow of blood to the 
organs then at work, and as the blood has been 
drawn away from them to sustain‘the muscular ex- 
ertion during labor, it should not be suddenly 
withdrawn and turned in upon the organs of di- 
gestion—hence let him rest, and after an hour or 
so, he will be found keen and “ sharp set.” 

There is probably no food so good for recuperat- 
ing exhausted muscles than good, sound, heavy 
oats. They are easily digested, nutritious, muscle- 
building and blood-making in a high degree. They 
are little heating,do not tend to making horses 
sweat, and on the whole are the best food a horse 
can have. Barley is very good, not equal to oats, 
Indian corn is a poor substitute, not so easily di- 
gested, heating, and causing the animal to sweat. 
As to system, a horse should have hay first, then 
grain, and water when these are digested, or water 
should be given half an hour at Jeast before 
feeding. Horses often have dyspepsia, induced 
by being fed when warm, or being worked aftera 
full meal. The practice of feeding hard-worked 
horses at noon and working them immediately 
after, is of doubtful utility. Horses will go eight 
and probably ten hours without food if properly 
fed at evening and morning. They should have 
water more frequently, but never when hot. 
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Grass Instead of Weeds Along Highways, 





Some weeds along the highways are showy and 
beautiful when in blossom, like the Golden Rod 
and many of the asters, willow herb, and even Ox- 
eye daisies, and the humble Dandelion ; but to the 
farmer’s eye, nothing is so beautiful as grass. If 
all the space between the roadway and the fence 
on both sides along cultivated fields and fenced 
land could be mowed off close three times a year 
for a year or two, there are comparatively few roads 
in districts where there is tolerably good soil, along 
which a good sward would not take the place of 
the tangle of briers, birches, alders, and weeds, 
which now are not only unsightly, but upon which 
weed seeds are produced in countless millions, and 
diffuse themselves over the adjacent land. After 
a year or two,a good clip of hay can he cut in June, 
and possibly again in August or September, and 
with a little pains to uproot weeds which are not 
killed by the mowing, the land will prove pro- 
ductive, and an ornament to the farm. 
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CHEAP CORN means a low price for beef, for pork, 
for lard, for poultry, for mutton, for butter, cheese, 
and eggs, as wellasfor milk. The prices will range 
low, because so much will be produced. What can 
the farmers do? They must improve their pro- 
ducts. If they do not, they will get barely living 
prices. If the products are improved, the prices 
will improve faster than the increased expense of 
production. There is never, never, no, never, a glut 
in the market for the very best. The number of 
producers who really set about marketing the best 
of everything, are few indeed—the number who 
are bright enough and who know enough to suc- 
ceed, are fewer yet. This ought not to be so. 
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Every Farmer’s Home should have a Library of Rural Books. 
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Splendid Premioms for All Who will Have Then 
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@) HEARTY COMMENDATION. 

(4) Never in the history of the American Agriculturist have the Publishers 
@ received heartier commendations of this periodical than have come to 


It is not, 


& 


them unsolicited from all quarters during the year past. 
é therefore, as inducements to subscribers that they offer the 


VALUABLE AND USEFUL PREMIUMS 


A Y 

() deseribed in the following pages, for, in consideration of its contents— 
4 pag ) 

@) its interesting and valuable reading matter and its beautiful illustrations 
—this journal, at its small subscription price, is the 
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é CHEAPEST PERIODICAL IN THE WORLD. 

@) But the Premiums are offered as some compensation to those who 
i aid the Publishers in their efforts to bring to others the benefits received 
3 by all who become constant readers of this journal, which has, during 
a the forty-four years past been welcomed in 

Wy 

@) MILLIONS OF HOMES. 

iby 

y by fathers, mothers, and children—all the.members of the household. 
@ 
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WILL IT PAY? 


The multitudes who have in these past years secured, without money, 
and with but little effort, put forth at times when they perhaps would 
otherwise have been earning nothing, are ready to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. In Premiums which have proved most use- 
ful to the recipient, or most gratifying as gifts to friends, the Publishers 
have given thousands of dollars to canvassers for this periodical, and 
now they invite all to 


SHARE IN THE GOOD THINGS 


offered upon terms which place them within the reach of every one who 
desires to obtain one or many. 


BEGIN TO-DAY. 


You can commence sending in subscriptions at once, aud receive the 
Premium you desire as soon as earned. Subscribers may begiv with any 
number of the paper, as each month’s paper is complete in itself. Do 
not delay, therefore, but start with your club at once. The names of 
subscribers for 1886, will be entered on our mail books immediately on 
receipt of their subscriptions, and they will receive, free, the re- 
maining numbers for 1885, coming after receipt of their 
subscription. Subscribers received before November 15th, 
will have the October, November and December numbers 
of this year, free. 
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Carefully IWote the following: 
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} 1st.—One can close his list of names at any time, and call for the preminm additional copies, if desired solely for canvassing, will be sent post-paid to 
j or premiums due; or the list ofnames can be added to all the while up to June, canvassers. Price of numbers to others 15 cents each. They are too costly to 
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2d.—Send along the names as fast as gathered (with the exact money), so 
j that the subscribers may begin to receive the Journal aé once. (S~ Mark every 
} name, or list of names ‘‘¥or Premiums,” if so intended, and we will credit 
them to the sender in our Premium Record. 
} 3a.—New subscriptions all count for premiums, and renewals count in lists 
j of two or more names, but we expecta fair share of new subscriptions in such 
j lists. Two half year subscriptions count as one full year subscription in 
; premium lists. 

4th.—Any person aiming to get a particular premium, but who, after fair 

effort, or through sickness, or otherwise fails to complete the list, will be allowed @ 
} discount on the price of the article,in purchasing it, exactly in preportion to the 
number of names sent. 

5th.—Premiums for single subscriptions are only for new subscriptions ob- 
tained and forwarded by the person desiring the Premium. One’s own subscrip- 
tion does not count for a single name premium, but may be counted where 
there are two or more premium subscriptions. 

6th. —All subscriptions for premiums are credited to the Sender, whether 
the subscribers receive their papers at one Post Office, or at a dozen or more 
different offices. 

7th.-—-German Subscriptions are at the same rate as the English edi- 
tion, and count in premium lists. A premium list may be wholly of English, 
or wholly of German subscriptions, or be made up of a part of each. 
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scatter free. 

9th.—Registering Premiums, — Every article noted to be sent 
post-paid, will be Registered if the Registering fee of 10 cents be sent us. 

10th.—Express or Freight Charges are usually low on Premium Ar- 
ticles. The cost can be best learned at one’s own nearest express or freight office. 

11th.—Fora Premium or Purchased article, wanted at a Definite Time, 
give sufficient notice for us to order it from the Manufactory, and allow for 
accidental detention on the way; also for crowded factories, and express car- 
riers, and freight trains, about the Holidays. 

12th.—No subscription can count towards more than one premium in 
any case. 

13th.—To Foreign Readers :—Tihe above rules about mailing Pre- 
miums apply only to the U. 8. and Territories, Mailable articles not exceeding 
8 ounces go to all British America, except Newfoundland, at 10 cents per parcel, 
but packages over S ounces are excluded from Canada mails.—To all foreign 
subscribers we will follow any directions given about sending articles from the 
Premium List.—Subscription and postage rates on the American Agriculturist 
to the Canadas are the same as to United States Post Offices. To Newfound- 
land, and to all foreign countries embraced in the.Postal Union, 20 cents a year 
must be added to the subscription rates, for extra postage to be prepaid here. 

How to Send Money :—Send money by Postal Money Order, or by 
checks or drafts on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to the order of Ameré- 
can Agriculturist. If neither of these is obtainable, send the money by Register 
Letter, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry. Or, the remittance 
may be made by Postal Notes, which are supplied at all Post Offices. 








Sth.—A Specimen Number of the American Agriculturist, (English 
or German), will be sent free, and post-paid to any actual canvasser. A few 
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HE Publishers of the American Agriculturist will PRESENT to any Individual or Club, or Association, 
PROCURING and sending subscriptions to this Journal, (including new subscribers and renewals,) at the 
regular rate of $1.50 each, any of the valuable BOOKS described on this and the next page, as follows: 

ie Tee me | For 4 Subscribers, Books to the amount of___......-.-..._...$3.20 

For 3 Subscribers, Books to the amount of.______.___.______- $2.25 /\ For 5 Subscribers, Books to the amount of___..--..-.-------- $4.10 

For 6 Subseribers, Books to the amount of $5.00. 

FOR TEN SUBSCRIPTIONS AND UPWARDS: A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF BOOKS FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION AT $1.50. 
DELIVERY OF BOOKS. — All Books thus given as Premiums will be delivered at the office of the American Agriculturist, 

751 Broadway ; OR they will be packed and forwarded to any address, by express or otherwise, as may be desired, the receiver to 

VY, pay the charges of carriage ; OR they will be mailed, post-paid, to any part of the United States or British America (except N 

Newfoundland), 1F the postage money be sent us at the rate of seven cents for each dollar’s worth of 

(For Newfoundland and the OTHER countries in the Postal Union, send fourteen cents on each dollar’s worth.) 


{33 All Books offered as Premiams for Subscribers to the American Agricultarist, when purchased, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price._ae) 
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The Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. 
* By G. Nicuotson. Volume I. A to E. Cloth, 4to. 
520 pages. A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia 
‘of Horticulture, for Gardeners and Botanists. To be 
complete in three volumes. A unique and exhanst- 
ive work, in which Practical Information and Bo- 
tanical Classification have been brought down to 
present date. The number and beauty of its illus- 
trations are without a parallel in any book on Gar- 
dening. Over 2,000 first-class Engravings will be 
given in the complete work. Each volume, $5.00. 


Manual of Agriculture.—By Gero. B. EMEr- 
son and Cuas. L. Furnt. A New Edition, revised 
by Dr. Cuas. A. Gorssmann, Prof. of Chemistry, 
Massachusetts Agric’] College. For the School, the 
Farm and the Fireside. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 


. Five Acres Too Much.—By RoBert BARNWELL 


Rooseve.t.—A truthful elucidation of the attractions 
of the country, and a careful consideration of the 
question of profit and loss as involved in amateur 
farming, etc. New edition, revised and enlarged by 
the author. Cloth,12mo. $1.50. 


- Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle 


and Sheep.—By Mason W. Sueruerp, R.E. A 
new and popular Edition of this valuable work on 
the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry 
_-of the Western Plains. The first edition was issued 
Acute. et $u.o Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


° Peanut Plant: Its Cultivation and 
—By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. A Practical 
instructing the begiuner how to raise good 
of Peanuts. Paper cover, 50 cents. 














From Home to Home.—By. Autex. STAVELEY 
Hu, D. C.G., Q.C., M. P. Autumn Wanderings 
in the Northwest in the years 1881, 1882, 1883, and 
1884. A Magnificent new Work on the Great North- 
west. Illustrated by 17 fine Photogravures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts of Scenes among the Foot Hills 
of the Rocky Mountains, from sketches by Mrs. 
Staveley HiJl and Photographs by A. S. H. $4.00. 


Plant Life on the Farm.—By M. T. Masters, 
M.D., F.R.S. A Sketch of the Physiology or Life 
History of Plants: of the way in which they are 
affected by the circumstances under which they exist, 
and how they in turn react upon other living beings, 
and upon natural forees. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Chemistry of the Farm.—By R. WaRING- 
Ton, F.C. 8. Practical truths in Chemistry plainly 
told. Cloth. $1.00. 


French’s Farm Drainage.—By Hon. H. F. 
Frencu. New edition. The effects of draining 
land with stones, wood, drain-plows, open ditches, 
and tiles. Also very useful tables. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Cloth. $1.50. 


New American Farm Book.—Originally by 
R.L. ALLEN. New revised and enlarged edition by 
L. F. ALLEN. Always a standard work. Cloth. $2.50. 


Farm Conveniences.—Many useful home-made 
devices are described, and sugvestions and ideas 
from the experience of many practical men are given. 
With ovér 200 Engravings. Cloth. $1.50. 


Gardening for Young and Old.—By JosEPrH 
Harris. It is a sufficient recommendation to say, 
that this book is by the author of ‘* Walks and Talks 
on the Farm,” ‘*Talks on Manures,”’ etc. Cloth. $1.25. 


Sweet Potato Cultwre.—By Jas. Fitz, Author 
of “Southern Apple and Peach Culturist.”” In 
many of the States further north than Virginia, the 
Sweet Potato is now cultivated. The information 
which all who engage in that culture desire, is given 
in this little work. Paper Covers. 40 cents. 


Practical Forestry.— By ANDREW §S. FULLER. 
The Propagation, Planting, and Cultivation, with a 
description and the butanical and popular names 
of all the indigenous trees of the United States, 
both Evergreen and Deciduons, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic spe- 
cies. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 


Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 
and Garden.—By Mary Treat. Most valuable 
knowledge of Insect Pests of Vegetation may be 
gained from this important work. Fully illus- 

trated. Cloth. $2.00. 








Harris’s Talks on Manures, — By JosEra 
Harris. The latest edition of this work containsa 
chapter especially written for it by Sir John Bennet 
Lawes, of Rothamsted Farm, and has also been re- 
vised and enlarged by Mr. Harris. Cloth. $1.75. 


Truck Farming at the South.—By Dr. A. 
OEMLER, of Georgia. A good work for any one who 
contemplates the raising of **Garden Truck” in our 
Southern States for the Northern market. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Gardening for Pleasure.—Cloth, $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit.— Cloth, $150. By 
PETER HENDERSON. Since these books were first 
published, they have been regarded as the best upon 
Gardening. 
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{FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
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Peach Culture.—By Hon. J. ALEx. FULton. 
Judge Fulton understands thoroughly the subject of 
Peach Culture, upon whieh he here writes. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Practical Floriculture.—By PETER HENDER- 
son. No work upon the subject of which this book 
treats, has ever been received with such favor by 
both Florists and Amateurs, Fully illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Winter Greeneries at Home.—By Rev. E. A. 
Jounson, D.D. The results of actual practice in 
Winter Gardening in his own home, are given by 
Dr. Johnson in this finely illustrated little book. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making.—By GrorGE HusmMAnn, Napa City, Cal. 
New and revised edition. The reputation of Prof. 
Husmann secures for this record of his experience 
the first place among books upon the subject of which 
it treats. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.—By A. 8. 
Fuutier, Author of “ Practical Forestry,” ‘* Grape 
Culturist,” etc. New edition. A standard authority 
upon Small Fruits. Fully illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry. New 
edition, thoroughly revised by the author. Regarded 
everywhere as a standard authority upon fruits. The 
well-known author has given his long, practical ex- 
perience, making it a most valuable work. Cloth. 

$2.50. 
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are sent Post-Paid on receipt of price when purchased. 
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FARM ANIMALS. | 


Fvery Man His Own Horse Doctor.—By 
Pror. GEoRGE AnMATAGE, M.R.C.D.S. “ Blaine’s 
Veterinary Art” is also included in this volume, It 

x is a most valuable and comprehensive Guide, contain- 

x ing practical, anatomical and surgical illustrations. 

<" Half Morocco, 8vo. $7.50. 

Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor.—By 
Pror. Gro. ARMATAGE, M.R.C.D.S. One of the 














a i most valuable works ever prepared upon the causes, 
a symptoms, remedies, nature, and the prevention of 
aa. all known diseases of cattle. With over 350 practical 
ae. illustrations. Half Morocco, 8vo. $7.50. 

a. o Harris on the Pig.—By JoseryH Harris. Eng- 


lish and American Breeds are discussed, and the ad- 

vantage shown of using thoroughbred males. Iilus- 

y trated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Allen’s American Cattle. — Their History, 
Breeding, and Management.—By Lewis F. ALLEN, 
Mr. Allen is well known as one who has very large 
experience in improving the character of American 
herds, and the work which he has produced, which is 
now revised, easily makes good its claim asa stan- 
dard authority upon American Cattle. Every breeder 
of Live-stock should own it. Illustrated. Cloth. $2.50. 


i The Horse.— How to Buy and Sell.— By 
Ss Peter Howpen. It isoften difficult to distinguish 
d real from imaginary defects, and to know what is 
3 sound and what unsound in a horse; and this little 
book will tell one how to doit. Cloth. $1.00. 


& The Saddle Horse.—A Complete Guide for Rid- 
ing aud Training. Those who enjoy Horseback- 
Riding, of whom there is a multitude, can Jearn from 
this little book how best to take that exhilarating 
exercise. Cloth. $1.00. 

The Shepherd’s Manual,—By Henry STEw- 
art A Practical Treatise on the Sheep, for American 

: £ Shepherds. New and enlarged edition. Illustrated. 

. a Cloth. $1.50. 

3 | Keeping One Cow.—Useful both to the keeper 

; of one or of many Miich Cows. Cloth. $1.00. 

. i t Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper.—By 

4 L. Wrient. A standard and valuable work. Illus- 

f trated. Cloth. $2.00. 

es Coburn’s Swine Husbandry.—By Hon. F. D. 

Mig CosuRN.—This most valuable work on the Manage- 

S ment of Swine, aud Prevention and Treatment of 

k their Diseases, has been thoroughly revised and en- 

larged by the authorin this new edition. Cloth. $1.75. 
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- Homes for Home Builders,—Edited and ar- 
Bs « rauged by D. W. Krne, Architect, of New York, A 

very attractive and valuable work, fully and clearly 
4 : Illustrated, containing a series of Farm and Village 
_ . Housé Plans; also Plans of Barns, Stables, Poultry 
a Ss Houses, etc., in great variety. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 
Dwellings for Village and Country.—By 
“g : S. B. Reep, Architect, author of ‘‘House Plans for 
Everybody,” ‘* Cottage Houses,” etc. One hundred 
and forty-nine Illustrations. 35 Dwellings. 4to. $3.00. 


Cottage Houses.—By S. B. Reep, Author of 

e “House Plans for Everybody.” For Village and 

B. Country Homes, with complete Plans and Specifica- 

4 Bich tions. New edition. Cloth. $1.25. 

4 a House Plans for Everybody.—By 8. B. REED. 

be Designs of Dwellings are given, costing from $250 up 
to $8,000, with estimates of all articles used in build- 
ing. Cloth. $1.50. 

American Cottages, —Containing forty-four 
large quarto plates, with form of specification for 

a Cottages in the latest styles, from the drawings of a 

ie number of architects, securing a variety of plans and 

‘ diversity of treatment. One large quarto volume. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

Barn Plans and Out-Buildings. — This 
work is the cheapest for the price ever issued upon 
the subject of which it treats. It abounds in hints 
and suggestions, and contains 275 illustrations. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Carpentry Made Easy, or the Science 
and Art of Framing on a New and Im- 
proved System.—By Wm. E. BELL. With specific 
instructions for building Barn Frames, Mill Frames, 
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Warehouses, Church Spires, ete. Comprising also a 
system of bridge building, with bills, estimates, and 
tables, and illustrated with 54 plates. Cloth. $5.00. 


Carpenters’ and Builders’ Assistant and 
Woodworkers’ Guide.—By L. D. Goutp. Con- 
taining thirty-six plates, tables of strength of mate- 
rials, length of braces, technical terms, etc., etc. 
Cloth. $2.50. 


National Carpenter and Joiner.—By JAMES 
H. Monckton. A complete work on Constructive 
Carpentry, showing the simplest methods of finding 
the joints and geometrical forms, including Splayed 
Work, Groined Ceiling, Framing and Roofing, 
Domes, Niches, Raking, Level, Moulding, ete. Il- 
lustrated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 
Cloth. $5.00. 


Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide.—By B. 
W. PtumMER. A Hand-book for Workmen, and a 
Manual of Reference for Contractors, Builders, etc, 
Boards. 5 cents. 


Modern House Painting.—By E. K. Rossiter 
and F. A. Wrieat, Architects. With 20 colored lith- 
ographed plates, showing the use of color in exterior 
and interior house painting. Also the treatment of 
old styles of houses. The preparation and applica- 
tion of colors, etc. Oblong quarto. Cloth, $5.00. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


The Sportsman’s Gazetteer and General 
Guide.—By CHaRLEs Hatiock. Founder of * For- 
est and Stream,” author of the ** Fishing Tourist,” 
“Camp Life in Florida,” &c. The Game Animals, 
Birds, and Fishes of North America; their Habits and 
various Methods of Capture. Copious Instructions 
in Shooting, Fishing, Taxidermy, Woodcraft, &c. 
Together with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts uf the Country, with Maps. 
New edition. Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth. $3.00. 


Scientific Angler.—By the late Davip Foster. 
Compiled by his Sons. A General and Instruc*ive 
Work on Artistic Angling. With Introductory Chap- 
ter and copious Foot-notes by Witi1am C. Harris, 
Editor of ‘‘ American Angler.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Dog Breaking.—By GEN. W. N. Hutcuinson. 
The most expeditious, certain and easy method, 
whether great excellence or only mediocrity be re- 
quired, with odds and ends for those who love the 
Dog and Gun. Eighth edition, with Summary of In- 
structions. Finely illustrated. $3.00. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
Other Countries.—New and enlarged edition for 
1885. The Breeding, Training, and Management of 
Dogs in Health and Disease, comprising the essential 
parts of the two latest Standard Works by STong- 
HENGE. ~It gives the Prize Winners at Dog Shows, 
down to the last, and describes the best hunting 
grounds in America. Over 100 engravings. Cloth. $2. 


Superior Fishing; or, The Striped Bass, 
Trout, Black Bass, and Blue Fish of the 
Northern States.—By RoBpert BARNWELL RooseE- 
VELT. New and revised edition, Illustrated. Cloth. $2. 


The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Provinces.— By Rosert BARNWELL 
RoosEvELT. With an account of the Salmon and Sea 
Trout Fisheries of Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with simple directions for tying artificial 
flies, etc., etc. New and revised edition, Illustrated. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


Florida, and the Game Water Birds of the 
Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the United 
States.—By Rosert BARNWELL ROoosEVELT. With 
a full account of the Sperting along our seashores and 
inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and 
hammerless guns. New and revised edition. Illus- 
trated, and with a portrait of the author, Cloth. $2. 


How to Hunt and Trap.—By Josern H. 
Barry. One of the mosé complete and popular 
works upon the subjects of which it treats. Enlarged 
and re-written with nearly 100 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with 
Military Arms.—By C, E. Prescott. Pocket 
edition, flexible covers. 50 cents, 











*.* Our beautiful Illustrated **Sportsman’s Com- 
anion,” containing over one hundred —* engray- 
ngs drawn from life, portraying Fishes, Birds, Dogs, etc., 
and giving descriptions of two hundred works on Out-Door 
Life. The most elegant work of its kind. The edition for 
1886 will be sent to any address on receipt of five cents. 
Most of the books described are offered as premiums on 
same terms as above. All Sportsmen should have them, 





Our Friend the Dog.—By Gorpon STABLES. 
A Complete Guide to the Points and Properties of all 
known Breeds and their Management. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


Hints on Dog Breaking.—By Wma. Froyp. 
A thoroughly practical Hand-book.  Tllustrated. 
Cloth. 50 cents, 


Stonehenge’s Rural Sports.--By STONEHENGE. 
Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fishing, 
Hawking, Racing, Boating, Yachting, Pedestrianism, 
Golph, and Roller Skating. The Standard Encycto- 
pedia of Field Sports. Fifteenth Edition, with very 
many illustrations, re-edited throughout, with humer- 
ous additions, by the *‘Field”’ Staff. One large octavo 
volume, half morocco. $7.50. 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decora- 
tion.—By Joseru H. Barry. With instructions for 
Collecting and Mounting Animals, Birds, Fish, In- 
sects, etc. 125 Illustrations. Cloth. $1.50. 


American Game Bird Shooting.—By Joun 
M. Murpuy, Author of * Sporting Adventures in,the 
Far West,” etc. The haunts and habits of Game 
Birds are described, and the various methods em- 
ployed in this country and Europe for bagging them, 
Also the best Dogs for Sportsmen, Camp Life, ete. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 


American Wild Fowl Shooting.—By Jostrn 
W. Lone. Describing the haunts, habits, and meth- 
ods of Wild Fowl. Fully illustrated. Cloth. $2.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 








Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.—By L. C. Roor. 
New and revised edition. The result of fifty years’ 
experience with the Jatest discoveries and inventions, 
the most improved methods, forming a complete. 


*  Quide to successful Bee-Keeping. Withone hundred 


illustrations,and a portrait of M. Quinby. Cloth. $1.50, 


The Model Cook; or Things Good to Eat, 
and How to Prepare Them. —By Eumer 
Lynnve. <A Manual of Modern Experience. A new 
work, just issued. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife.— By Saran A. 
Exuiott. Revised and enlarged. This excellent 
book, containing practical Recipes in Cookery, had a 
large circulation in its earlier editions, Cloth. $1.23. 

An Egg Farm.—By H. H. Stopparp. A stan- 
dard book in constant demand, upon keeping Poultry 
in large numbers. Illustrated, Cloth. Scents, 


The American Bird Fancier.—New Edition, 
How tomanage Song and Domestic Birds. Paper 
Covers. 50 cents. 

Canary Birds.—A Guide for their Breeding, 
Rearing, and Treatment, and Suggestions regarding 
Cages, Aviaries, etc. Cloth. 18mo. 5c. Paper, 50c. 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans, 
By Exias A. Lone, Landscape Architect. Authorof 
the **Home Florist... A new and most. valuable 
work on the judicious use of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
and other materials for beautifying our Homes, 
Towns, Rural Districts, and Cemeteries, with notes 
on the Construction and Management of Pleasure 
Grounds. Illnstrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00. 

Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster.—Ilus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.25. 

Eggleston’s End of the World.—Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Eggleston’s The Mystery of Metropolis- 
ville,—Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Eggleston’s Roxy.—Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Eggleston’s Circuit Rider. — Miustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy. — Illus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.00. 

The above six works by Epwarp Ee@eLEsTon. 
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WHEN PURCHASED, 


(> The Books described on this and the pre- 
vious page, will be delivered free, by ex- 
press or mail, to any part of the United States or 
Territories, and throughout British America (ex- 
cept in Newfoundland), for the prices named 
with each.—To all other countries embraced in 
| the Postal Union, they will be mailed on receipt 
ofthe price and seven cents extra for each Dol- 
lar’s worth purchased, to pay the extra postage. 
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Our New Illustrated Catalogue of over 300 Books mailed post-free to any address. 
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No.!.—H. W. John’s Liquid Paints.— 
We have watched the growth of this important industry 
since its inception, and it gratifies us to be able to con- 
firm from our personal experience the testimony so 
freely given by others, of the great value of Mr. John’s 
products. This is indeed evinced by the fact that these 
paints are employed for painting the capitol at Washing- 
ton, light houses, life saving stations, navy yard, and 
other Government buildings. Also the Oriental Hotel 
at Coney Island, and many of the finest seaside and 
mountain hotels in different parts of the country, besides 
the elevated railroad structure in New York, steamboats, 
and other vessels, and a great number of private houses. 
The paints are adapted to inside and outside work, North 
and South, by the sea and inland, and are brilliant, dur: 
able and economical in a high degree. They are pre- 
pared of a great variety of colors, especially of those 
tints now in vogue for structural decoration of both inte- 
riors and exteriors of houses; but any desired shade will 
be made to order. 

We are sure that the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist cannot use any kind of paint, for either outside or 
inside work more advantageously than the H. W. Jonn’s 
“ Asbestos” liquid paints, Hence we are happy to be 
able to make the following very liberal offers: 

1st. We will supply the outside paints for a cottage 
house 25x30 feet, one-story and a half high—price $25— 
for only 34 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 

2d. We will supply the outside paints for a two-story, 
gable-roof house of from ten to twelve rooms—price $50 

—for sixty-seven (6'7) subscriptions at $1.50 each. 

For samples of colors and directions for applying these 
paints, apply by letter to H. W. John’s Manufacturing 
Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 









©. 2._Combined Lathe and Scroll 
.—Price $8.00—The ** Demas Prize "? is for 
nall, delicate work, which produces articles closely re- 
Ning the real Swiss hand-work. Nothing is more 

nl than this for a holiday gift. This saw is mounted 
rframe, and works with perfect steadiness, 

acity of the Lathe and few. 
of Lathe 27% inches; to 
io top of Saw ‘Table, 82 inches. 






floor to 


Length of Lathe Bed, 244 inches; it will turna piece 
16 inches long and 5 inches in diameter. 

Diameter of Balance Wheel, 14 inches; weight 11 
pounds. 

Stroke of Crank, 4 inches ; size of Lathe Spindle, 7/,,. 

Short Rest, 4 inches long; Long Rest, 12 inches long. 

Stroke of Scroll Saw, 134 inches; it will cut 13¢ inch 
thick if necessary, but 1 inch practically, and swing 20 
inches in the clear 

Ithas Tilting Table, which is ground and polished; 
the waysto Lathe Bed are also ground and polished—in 
fact, it isso finished that it will do just as fine work and 
just as satisfactory as any $50.00 Lathe and Saw. 

Chucks for holding Drills, etc., can be attached. 
Weight, 50 pounds. 


An Emery Wheel, Drill, and Turning Tools accompany 
the combined machine. 

A Crrcutar or Buzz Saw, for rapid sawing in a 
straight line may be attached to the Lathe, at a slight 
increase of cost. The saw is 3}¥ inches in diameter, and 
will find many useful applications. 9 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this machine without the Buzz 
Saw attachment; OR, for 11 subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
we wil] send the machine and attachments complete ; 
OR, will supply either for the price, which is $8.00 and 
$9.50. Receiver to pay small freight charges. 


No. 3.—Scroll Saw. -— Price $3.00.—** The 
Prize Holly.®? This Scroll Saw is much easier to 
work than any other, and is well and strongly made. It 
is furnished with an improved clamp for holding the 
blades firmly, an Emery Wheel, Tilting Table, and Drill 
Holder. It weighs but thirty pounds. Nearly every one 
has seen and admired the pretty, graceful ornaments of 
wood, horn or tortoise-shell, made with this saw. The 
hight of the machine is thirty inches, and width eighteen 
inches, The Balance Wheel is one foot in diameter, and 
weighs only seven pounds. The saw swings twenty 
inches in the clear; stroke,one andahalfinch. The 
lathe-bed ways are ground and polished. Presented 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 cach; OR, supplied for the 
price, small expressage to be paid by the receiver. 





Combination Force 


No. 4, —— Lewis’ 
Pump. —Price $6.00.—This is made entirely of brass, 
and has three feet of hose attached, which will throw 
a stream of water to a distance of from fifty to sixty 
feet. As shown in the engraving, it can be be converted 
as desired into a Veterinary Syringe, Agricultural Sy- 
ringe, or Insect Exterminator ; and is invaluable in cases 


of fire, or for washing wagons, windows, etc. Pre= 
sented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for price. Receiver to pay small expressage. 


No. 5.— Pocket Tool Box.—Price $1.00.— 
This indispensable Tool Holder contains twenty steel 
tools, each of which fits the same handle. There are 
brad-awls of different sizes, chisels, gouges, a screw- 
driver, etc. The handle, which serves as an admirable 
hammer, besides containing all these tools when not in 





use, is strongly made of hard-wood, with a heavy metal 
screw shank. Itmeasures about six iuches in length, 
and one and one-half inchin diameter at the larger end. 
Every man and boy in the land should have a Pocket Tool 
Holder, and anyone not accustomed to this great con- 
venience, will be surprised at the number of times he will 
need itinthecourse ofaday. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid in either case. 


No. 6.—The Boss T-Bevel.—?Price $1.00. 
—An entirely new tool. The feature which distinguishes 
this bevel, just invented, is the employment of a brass 
disk at the end of the frame, so that the blade can be in- 
stantly and positively set to graduations on the edge. 
Besides, the ordinary offices of the bevel are as well per- 
formed by this as by any. On the top occur the letters 
and figures ‘*S W86M.” S indicates the position of the 
bevel for a square cut ; W indicates window or sill pitch, 
an angle of 9°; 8 indicates octagon, or of 224°; 6 hexa- 
gon, 30°, while M indicates 45° or the line for a miter. 
When the mark on the disk isin line with the center 





mark on the end of the frame, the bolt on the side of the 


oS 


frame automatically centers and locks the blade in the 
desired position. On springing the bolt back the bevel 
can be used in the same manner as common bevels, In 
addition to the above graduations, special angles may be 
marked on the disk, thus adapting the tool to a 











wide renge of special uses. The blade is of spring 
steel of high temper, and when it is bent by any 
accident it springs back into its original shape. The 
bolt in the side and also the thumb-screw at the end are 
flush with the face of the tool. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 7.—Gem Soldering Casket.—Price 
$1.25.—A strong box containing a soldering iron, with 
copper head, pointed and tinned ; a bar of solder, and a 
box of soldering salts. Any man or boy can, with this 
outfit, keep all the tin ware in the house in perfect order, 
thus saving an immense quantity of time. Besides being 





economical, this casket will prove itself the greatest con- 
venience in a family. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 8.—Hand Drill.—Price 60 cents.—This 
very useful little instrument should be at hand wherever 
there isa setof tools. The Drill Stock, accompanied by 
six drill points, all packed ina box, will be presented 
for 1 new subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 











No. 9.—‘‘ Little Detective Scale.” — 
Price $3.50, with Platform and Tin Scoop.—This little 
Scale is made with Steel Bearings and Brass Beam, and 
weighs accurately any package from } oz. to 25 Ibs. It 
is nicely adjusted, and an almost indispensable article 
for the Housekeeper. Useful also for weighing mail 
matter, 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure it; 
OR, we will supply it at the price. Express or freight 





charges, which are small, to be paid by the receiver. ‘ 
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No. 10.— The “Sun Type-Writer.”— 
Price $12.—This Type-writer is the cheapest machine for 
doing good work. The print is clear and beautifully 
even, and it is self-inking, no ink ribbon being required. 
It is strong and will not get out of order. Half an hour’s 
practice will enable any one to learn the use of this 
type-writer, and this quality makes it extremely popu- 
lar. We would recommend it to clergymen, school- 
teachers, post-masters, officers of institutions and socie- 
ties, and all who require a distinct and clear record of 
what they desire to express. Paper of any size can be 
used, up to eight and one-half inches in width. En- 
velopes and postal cards can be written. Full directions 
with every machine. It will be presented for 16 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sent carefully packed 
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in box for the price, receiver to pay small express 
charges. Weight only four and one-half pounds. 


No. !{ {.—Spirit Level.—Price 50 cents.—The 
frame is brass, very strong 2nd durable. Length, three 
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inches. This useful instrument, packed in a tin case, 
will be presented for 1 subscription at’ $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 














Optical, Mathematical, and other 
6 Instruments.42+ 


No. 12.—-The “Achromatic” Teles- 
cope.—Price $3.75.—This Telescope measures sixteen 
and one-half inches when extended for use, but can be 
closed and-carried in the pocket. It is made of brass, 


and covered with morocco leather. The lenses are strong 
enough to give a good view of an ordinary house at a 


eae 





distance of ten miles, and the Telescope being an 
“achromatic” one, no prismatic colors will ‘mar the 
vision, as is the case in most glasses. Presented for 
5 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price, post-paid. 


No. 13.—Field, or Marine Class.—Price 
$16.00.—This fine, substantial Field Glass is of biack 
japanned metal, and real morocco leather. The lenses 
are very powerful, and of the best quality, being manu- 
factured by one of the most reliable makers. Provided 
with movable shades, for protection against the glare of 
the sun, and fitted witha strong, neat case, with a long 
strap, by means of which the Glass can be hung from 
the shoulder and carried about the farm, where it will 
be of the greatest service for overseeing men at work, 
etc. It will answer the same purpose asa telescope, and 
is in some respects superior to one. Any person can 
secure this valuable Glass by sending us 1'7 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, we will supply one for the price, 
post-paid. 





No. 1!4.—Opera Class.—Price $6.00.—This 
glass is of superior manufacture, and suitable for either a 
lady or gentleman, It will be found useful in many ways. 
Covered in black Morocco leather, with japanned tops, 
slides and branches. Seventeen-line object lens, Fits 
itito a strong, neat, leather case. Presented for 7 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 

No. 15.—Reading Class.—Price $1.50.— 
This Glass will be of inestimable value to persons with 





weak eyes, as it magnifies slightly, and is convenient to 
hold. It greatly enhances the pleasure of looking at 
photographs, engravings, etc., and is also valuable to any 
one reading very small print. Manufactured of best 
quality polished German silver, with ebony handle. 
Diameter of glass, 34% inches. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post- 
paid. 

No. {6.—Pocket Magnifying Class.— 
Price 50 cents.—This Glass is one inch in diameter, and 
has a hard rubber case for convenience and safety. The 
cover serves as a handle, when the glassisinuse. A 
stronger magnifier than the Reading Glass and useful in 
a great variety of ways. Presented for 1 subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 17.—Double Magnifier.—Price $1.00. 
—Same as the preceding, except that it is larger, and has 
two glasses, and can therefore be used with both eyes at 
once. The glasses are 1344 and 1 inches in diameter, 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 18.—Telephone Outfit.—Price $1.00. 
—This outfit consists of: Two polished walnut Trans- 
mitters, one hundred feetof composition wire, leather 
cords and loops, and metal screw-eyes for using at turns. 
These are all packed in a strong, neat, wooden case, and 
accompanied by clear and full instructions for putting up 
the Telephone and using it. This Telephone will prove 
itself an efficient substitute for speaking tubes, which 
are at least four times as costly, and it is of incalculable 
value to merchants, farmers, mechanics and housekeep- 
ers, being aconvenient means of communication between 
distant points, and therefore a great saving of time and 
trouble. It willbe presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in 
either case, 


No. 19.—Photography at Home.—The 
Gem Camera.—Price 3$5.00.—This is not a toy, 
but a perfect and practical apparatus, which will take a 
picture as satisfactorily as any $15 Camera will. It can 
be used both in-doors and out, and by electric light as 
well as by day, and it is so simple in construction and 
perfect in detail, that a boy or girl of sixteen can easily 
learn to use it. Photography is an interesting and use- 
ful, as well asa very profitable occupation, for the entire 
cost of taking, finishing, and mounting a dozen pictures 
is not more than 25 cents. Considered as a mere pas- 
time, this art has no equal ; landscapes, pictures of cat- 
tle, and of houses and rooms, can be secured, and 
likenesses of the whole family, from grandma in her 












arm-chair to baby in his cradle. By the use of dry, pre- 
pared plates, more than three-quarters of the work nec- 
essary in the old or wet system are dispensed with, al- 





though the method is the samein both. The picture © 


once taken, canbe put away, and not finished for 
months, if time presses, or it can be developed and 
printed in twenty minutes. Some persons prefer to send 
their pictures to a regular photographer to be finished 
and mounted at small cost. The Gem Camera Outfit is 
warranted. It consists of a black walnut camera box, 
with achromatic lens in sliding tube, the proper-slides. 
and chemicals, a package of dry plates, sensitized paper, 
a black walnut tripod stand with ash legs, aud a strong 
box with handle for carrying the outfit. Cléar and 
simple directions, explaining each step in the process, 
with hints as to position, etc., accompany the Outfit. 
We present this delightful Premium for 5 new sub- 


scriptious at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price. Ex- 


pressage, which is small, to be paid by receiver. 


No. 20.— Magnetic Telegraph. — Price 
$1.00.—This instrument measures 6% x 3 inches, and 
consists of a carbon cell, zinc plate, highly polished metal 
bell, induction coil, a hammer, a brass key, and two 
switches, Jt is accompanied by a phial of bi-sulphate of 
mercury, full directions for preparing battery fluids, and 
operating the battery, and in addition, the great Western 
Union Telegraph Company’s code of signals, complete, 


By studying the instructions, a young person can in a » 


short time become pfoficient in the art of telegraphy, 
which is sometimes a very useful, and always aninterest- 
ing occupation. This instrument, packed in a box, will 


be presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 
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No. 21.—Pocket Set Mathematical 
Instruments.—Price $4.00.—This is a neat, strong 
morocco case, measuring nearly 9x3 inches, and con- 
taining instruments of fine quality German silver; 4%- 
inch divider. Presented for 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 22.—Price $1.—This mahogany case contains 
seven brass Drawing Instruments ; four-inch divider. It 
measures 6x8% inches. Presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 

No. 23.—Price $3.00.—Rosewood case, measuring 


about 8x4x2 inches, and having a jock and key. Brass 


instruments, six inchdivider. Presented for 4 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post- 
paid. 

No. 24,—Price $4.50.—Instruments of German sil- 


ver, six-inch divider. Rosewood case, measuring abont , 


7x4x2 inches, with a lock and key. Presented for 6 


subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 


post-paid. : 
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Everybody should Learn to Use a Type-Writer. 
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GOLD AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
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ly ornamented with birds and fountains, and hag 
for a handle a standing cow. Inside is a mova- 
ble tray, and on the outside a pair of knife- -rests, E. 
Fine quality plate. Presented for 5 sub. 4 
scriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price, " 
Receiver to pay expressage. 4 











No, 28. 


Gold Plated Watch Chains. initials. The other is very handsome, though less 

No. 25.—Price $1.50.—This chainis of very elabor- | elaborate, and each is put up in a velvet lined case. We 
ate design, as shown in the engraving. It is twelve | will present the ornamented Thimble for 2 subscrip- 
inches long, and has a bar ona short chain. Fine qual- | tions at $1.50 each ; and the plainer one for 1 subscrip- 
ity fire-gilt. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 | tion: OR, supply either for price, post-paid. 
each; OR, supplied for the price, post- | 
paid. 

No. 26.—Price $2.00.—A massive 
looking chain for a gentleman’s use. 
Heavy twisted links and clustered 
rings. Furnished with a pretty charm. 
All of fine quality gilt. Twelve inches 
, long. Presented for 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 

No. 27.— Price $3.50.—A very 
elegant and simple design of chain, 
suitable for either a lady or a young 
man, Exceedingly durable, being made 
of heavy rolied gold plate. This watch 

chain will be presented for 4sub- 6 
j scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 

No. 28. — Silver Piated 
Chain.—Price 50 cents.—A strong 
_and handsome watch chain, made of . oS 
fine quality German silver. Appro- : 
priate for a boyor a youngman. It 
is furnished with a shield-shaped 
charm, which has a griffin’s head on 
each side. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 

No. 29.—Chased Ring.— 

Price’ 1$1.50.—This very handsome ring 
is heavily chased in floral pattern, and 
has a place for initials or a name. 
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_ No. 35.—Pickle Caster.—Price $3.00.—The f q 
vas a . ' Z ¥ 7] ~ agra is 2 pre — 1 eas nm the ql 
rz ‘Y SINS stand, to be washed and re-filled. ne rest of the Caster os 

KI a RRRD df. AP Do gn x Uy, is entirely of fine quality silver plate. A pair of tongs ; 
TF f hangs at the side of the handle. This Caster can be used 

for holding pickles, olives, etc., and is very ornamental 
onatable, Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to pay q 
small expressage, | «= 


























Made of filled gold and very durable, 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, No. 33.—Berry Dish.—Price $6.50.—For either 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. large or small fruits, nuts, etc. Easy to hand round the 
sprays ornament the sides and handle. The white glass 
bowl can be removed from the silver stand, to be washed. 
Accompanying the Berry Dish isa large plated spoon, 
No. 29. No. 30. of the handle. Presented for 7 subscriptions at 
p 
No. 30.—Plain Cold Ring.—Price $1.50.— | $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, Receiver to 
* Plain heavy finger ring of filled gold. It is veryelegant | pay express charges. 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in 
either case. 
No. 31 and 32.—Cold Thimbles.—Price 


ge table, and of a most beautiful shape and pattern. Rose- 

with fluted bowl, for which there isa support at the side 
and will wear well. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
60 cts. and $2.00.—These Thimbles will wear for years, 

























No. 36.—Cruet Stand.-— Price $5.00. —A 
very convenient size for either breakfast or dinner table. 
, 2infinitely preferable to those made entirely of Fine quality plate, and an elegant and simple design. 

ee wees ects to be durable with- The four bottles are prettily decorated. This Caster will 
One of these is beautifully engraved in No. 34.—Chased Butter Dish.—Price | be presented for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, 
with an ¥en Space fora name or * $4.50.—As shown in the engraving, this dish is elaborate- | supplied for the price. Receiver to pay small expressage. 












No. 81. No. 82. 
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"The above are the very Latest Styles. 
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No. 37.—Child’s Set.— Price $3.00.—A very 
acceptable present for a child of almost any age. Knife, 
fork, and spoon of convenient size and delicate pattern, 





fitted into a satin-lined case. Very durable. Pree 
sented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 

No. 38.--Child’s Napkin Ring.— Price 
$1.50.—This Ring is sure to delight a little boy or girl, 
and is besides an adornment to thetable. It represents 
a little girl in an arm chair, and is beautifully chased 
in ornate patterns. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 39.—Napkin Ring.—Price %5 cents.— 
A large, handsome Ring, with fluted edges and elaborate 
chasings, and a shield for name or initials, Presented 
for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 

No. 40.—Child’s Cup.—Price $1.75.—A_ very 
pretty cup, suitable for a Christening or Christmas gift. 
Handsomely decorated, and having on the front a shield, 
on which a name may beengraved. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 





No. 41.—Cold-lined Cup.—Price $2.25.— 
Same as the preceding in every respect, but with gold 
lining. A very handsome present for a child. Pre= 
sented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 

No. 42.—One Dozen Table-spoons.— 
Plated with full weight of pure silver. Ornamented 
with flower-sprays, will be presented for 10 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, furnished for $9.50, post- 
paid in either case. 


No. 43.— One Dozen Teaspoons. — 
Price $4.75.—Of the same quality and design as preceding, 
will be presented, post-paid, for 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 44.—One Dozen Forks.—Price $9.50.— 
To match the spoons, and of medium size, will be pre= 
sented for 10 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, sup- 

plied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 45.—One Dozen Plated 
Knives.—Price $5.50.—Guaranteed to be 
triple-plated on steel, and thoroughly reliable; 
with the fashionable pointed ‘* Windsor” 
handles. They can be used for either meat 
or dessert, as they are of medium size, and re- 
quiring to be only washed after use, are much 
less trouble to keep clean than steel knives, 
besides being very ornamental on the table. 
They will be presented for 6 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the 
price. Post-paid in cither case. 


No. 46.—Pearl and Cold Pen 
Holder.—Price $3.00.—A beautiful Pen 
Holder; made of pearl and gold plate, and 
furnished with a real gold pen; fitted intoa 
neat kid case, and suitable for a present. 
Presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 


No. 47.—Cold Pen and Pencil Com- 
bined.—Price $3.00.—This Pen and Pencil Case is of 
heavy gold plate, prettily chased, and furnished with a 
No. 4 diamond-pointed pen, warranted. A stiff, limber 
or medium pen may be had, as desired. The Pencil, Pen 
and Handle slide into the case when not in use. This 
beautiful article will be presented for 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for price, post-paid. 


No. 48.—Cold-mounted Pencil.—Price 
60 cents.—This Pencil is three and a half inches long, 
and is made of hard, black rubber, with elegant gold 
mountings. It is warranted well made and durable, of 
a very convenient size, and will be valuable to any man 
or woman for daily use. Superior to claw-pointed pen- 
cils, as the leads do not break easily. Any one can ob- 
tain this pencil, post-paid, by sending us 1 new sub- 
scription at $1.50 ; OR, we will supply it for the price. 
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No. 49.—Cold Pencil Case.—Price $1.25.— 
This Pencil is heavily plated with gold, and elaborately 
chased. It has a receptacle for leads, and the patent 
Magic Bell Head, being the most convenient pencil made. 
When closed and ready for the pocket, it measures hardly 
more than twoinches inlength. A very handsome pen- 
cil for either alady ora gentleman. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price, post- 
paidin either case. 
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No. 50.—Wood’s Penograph.— 
Price $4.00 and $3.00.—The only perfect foun- 
tain pen. An ordinary gold or steel pen is used 
with this holder, instead of the usual rigid 
point of the stylographic pens, which admits 
of no shading in the writing. It needs no dip- 
ping for ink, but is to be filled occasionally, and 
can be carried in the pocket with perfect safety. 
The Penograph is very strong and durable, and 
is made of gutta-percha, with gold mountings, 
and is furnished with a first-class diamond- 
pointed 14 carat gold pen. Until now, a fountain 
pen has been an expensive luxury, and beyond 
the reach of many persons, but we ofter Wood’s 
Penograph to our readers at a moderate price. 
We know it to be a thoroughly reliable and satis- 
factory article, as it isin use in the office of the 
American Agriculturist, for addressing wrappers, 
etc., and is found to be the greatest convenience 
possible, doing away with the disagreeable neces- 
sity of having ink-bottles standing about. Any 
subscriber who immediately renews his subscrip- 
tion for one year, in addition to the term already 
paid for, may obtain the Penograph (smaller 
size,as shown in the engraving), by inclosing 
$1.50 additional—that is, $3.00 for both. If the 
pen fails to give perfect satisfaction, itcan be 
returned, or exchanged for any other article or 
articles of the same value on our Premium List. 
The larger size Penograph is much longer and 
thicker than that shown in the engraving, and 
holds a week’s supply of ink. It will be 
presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied, together with the American Agri- 
culturist for one year, for $4.00. The smaller 
size Penograph, which is shown in the engrav- 
ing, holds one day’s supply of ink. It will be 
presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied (together with the American Agri- 
culturist for one year), for $3.00, post paid in either case, 











Rubber Goods. 


No. 51.—Vulcanized Reversible Coat. 
—Price $4.50.—This coat is double-breasted, and has a 
checked lining, and can be worn with either side out as 








desired. Superior quality rubber, vulcanized and 
cemented. Presented for 5 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 52.—Man’s Lustre Coat. — Price 
$2.50.—Every farmer should have one of these water-proof 
coats rorconstant use in bad weather. These are not 
flimsy goods, but strong, well made, and of fine quality 
rubber. Presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 53.—Equestrian Water-Proof 
Coat.—Price $6.00.—A very strong, handsome coat, 
which can be worn on horse-back, affording complete 
protection to the rider against rain or snow. Forthis 
purpose the coat unbuttons up the back, and one-half 
wraps around each leg, where it is held firmly in place by 
buttons. Equally convenient for walking. Presented 
for 6 subscriptions at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 54.—‘‘No-Name” Lady’s Circu- 
lar.—Price $1.2.—Light but dur- 
able, and absolutely water-proof. 
No ladyshould be without one of 
these weather resisting garments; 
but such an article is dear at any 
price, if of poor quality. We offer 
only reliable goods, This fine cir- 
cular will be presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No.55.—Lady’s “‘Crown” 
Circular. — Price $2.00. — Su- 
perior quality rubber. This circular 
will last many seasons, and protect 
its wearer against colds and coughs in the worst weather. 
A thoroughly reliable article. Presented for 3 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 56.—Cashmere and Rubber 
Cloak.—Price $7.00.—A really handsome and valuable 
garment. Cashmere outside, either black or seal-brown, 
with an adjustable hood which buttons on underneath 
the collar. The inside is rnbber, cemented. Very dura- 
ble and well-made, and can be used asa wrap even in 
dry weather, as the water-proof material is not insight. 
Pocket inside. Presented for 7 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid, 








No. 57.—Pocket Ink Bottle.—Price 50 
cents, The most satisfactory Ink Bottle to be found. 
Can be carried about even in the 
pocket without a drop of ink being 
spilled, as it has two patent covers, 
each with a strong spring, which 
will last for years. Very ornamental, 
being made of brass, and the out- 
side partially covered with bright 
red leather. The ink is contained 
in a wide-mouthed glass bottle, 





ed andfilled. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 





OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. ds 
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useful articles are all that they are represented. 
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No. 58.— The “Grand Rapids”’ 
Sweeper.—Price $3.00.—This is the best sweeper 
made, and it will not come to grief after a few trials, as 


———————— 
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some articles of the kind do. Itis sosimple and yet 
strong in construction, that it will Jast a life-time, and do 
its workina uniformly satisfactory manner. Itruns very 
lightly, having four large wheels; and as the handle 
stands up straight without support, no stooping is neces- 
sary in taking hold ofthe implement. Tbe brush can be 
readily taken out with the hands, un- 
aided by any tools, and is self-adjust- 
ing, merely a slight pressure on the 
handle being necessary to adapt the 
sweeper to light or heavy work. As 
seen in the engraving, the case is en- 
tirely encircled by a rubber band, 
which protects the furniture from in- 
jury. By the use of this sweeper, rooms 
can be kept constantly feat, and the 
weekly sweeping rendered an infinitely 
less fatiguing and lengthy operation 
than it usuallyis. The case is made of 
handsome wood, and is prettily deco- 
rated in bright colors. The “Grand 
Rapids” is warranted by its makers, 
the Bissel Carpet Sweeper Company, 
and every household in the land should 
be provided with one. Presented 
for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, receiver to pay 
small express charges. 


No. 59.—Spoo!l Cabinet.— 
Price $1.50.—A very ornamental ob- 
ject in a sitting-room, and a real com- 
fort to the ladies. By the use of this 
Cabinet, the cotton-spools will never 
be missing, and every number being 
in plain sight at the same time, the 
required spool will be at hand without 
any delay. Besides fourteen pegs for 
cotton or silk spools, there is a velvet 
cushion for pins and needles, the 
whole contained on two revolving 
trays, and beneath them isa drawer for 
the work to be keptin. The Cabinet 
is made of walnut, with ebonized fac- 
'. ings, knobs, etc., stands nearly twelve 

' inches high, measuring five inches deep 
and eight inches wide. It has a swell 
front, with patent sliding-doors, which 
slip back easily and smoothly be- 
hind the double tray. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in 
_ either case. 

No. 60.—The “‘ Pearl”’ Rug Maker.-- 
__ Price $1.00.—With this simple little implement, a person 
’ can, in one day, makea handsome Persian-looking rug, 


ly rags and scraps from your rag bag, of apy 
- ‘The process isso easy, that it can be 
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person can furnish a room with thick, soft rugs, of vari- 
ous sizes and patterns. It can be used on any sewing 
machine or by hand, and no joining of strips is neces- 
sary. Smyrna wool can be used instead of rags, and 
will produce a pile a half-inch high, in one-fiftieth the 





time required for knitting the same quantity by hand. 
These rugs will not curl up nor draw, will wear for years, 
and can take the place of a carpet in any room, being 
warm and handsome, and easily shaken. Turkish and 
Crazy designs may be produced, or even flower-groups, 
according to taste. We present the Rug Maker (with 
full instructions, and six different patterns), for 1 sub- 











the instructions which accompany 
with very little time and trouble a 


scription at $1.50 each; OR, supply it for price, post-paid. 


No. 61.—Mantel Clock.—Price $16.50.—This 
very elegant Parlor Clock is black, and closely resembles 
marble, though made of iron. The griffins’ heads at 
the sides, and the graceful classical urn on top, are of 
bronze; the dial is clear and handsome, and the hands, 
etc., of brass. The clock stands sixteen inches high, in- 
cluding the urn, which, however, can be removed and 
replaced if desirable, by a statue or other ornament. 
This clock strikes and runs for eight days without wind- 
ing. The decorations are gilt. A very handsome and 
valuable article for use and ornament. Presented 
for 18 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for 
the price. Receiver to pay expressage, which is small, 


No. 62.—Luminous Match Safe.—Price 
50 cents.—This Match-safe is made of strong, heavy 
glass, and the upper part is “‘Juminous,” shining bright- 
ly at night, by means of the light absorbed during the 
day. This wonderful effect is produced by certain 
chemicals, which are warranted harm‘ess. The Match- 
safe can be seen in the darkest room, and is of the 
greatest value in a household, doing away with the need 
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matches on his back. Presented for 1 subscription 
at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 63.—Student’s Lamp.—Price $5.00 and 
$6.00.—These well-known and universally popular lamps 
are without any exception the best for office or house- 
hold use. The safest, because the oil is kept at a dis- 
tance from the light, only 
passing from the receiver ‘@) 
gradually as consumed; 
the most economical, from 
the form of the burner and 
chimney, by which a strong 
draft is produced and the 
oil wholly consumed, in- 
stead of partially escaping 
as invisible carbon; the 
best for the eyes, producing 
absolutely no flickering; 
and without comparison, 
the pleasantest light to 
form the centre of an even- 
ing family gathering. No 
house should be without 
one, at least, of these de- 
lightful lamps. They are 
made of two materials, 
polished brass or nickel- 
plate, either of which will 
last for years, and is very easily cleaned. The Students’ 
Lamp is by no meansan un-ornamental object in aroom, 

and although very light-looking, is so well balanced,as to 
be perfectly firm. We will present a brass lamp with 
chimney and white glass shade for 7, or a nickel-plated 
one (complete), for 8 subscriptions ; OR, we can supply 
the former for $5.00and the latter for $6.00. Carriage to 
be paid by recipient, and 25 cts, extra for careful boxing. 


No. 64.—Egg Timer and Nutmeg Cra- 
ter. — Price 50 cents.—By using the Revolving Egg 
Timer you can have your eggs boiled exactly as you like 
them. This Timer is regulated and perfectly reliable, 
and answers the purpose much better than a clock does, 
as the figures are large and distinct. The ‘Common 
Sense’? Nutmeg Grater works smoothly and quickly, 
does not hurt the fingers, and prevents a particle of 
waste, besides being very convenient to hold. These two 
useful articles will be presented for 1 subscription 
at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post paid. 


No. 65.—Stand Call Bell. 
—Price 50 cents.—A very pretty-look- 
ing and clear-sounding bell, at small 
cost. Ornamented iron base, with 
nickel-plated gong, and gilded stem, 
striker, and top. Nearly four inches 
high. Useful in every house. Pre= 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 66.—Silk Sponge Towels. — * cents 
each.—Made of pure silk fibre, and very durable. These 
are most excellent for household use, and require no 
soap, but with pure water will quickly and effectually 
clean paint, windows, linoleum carpets, furniture, mir- 
rors, and metal work. For washing dishes, they are the 
best article we have discovered. Silk towels for bathing 
are very delightful. We will present two of these 
towels for 1 subscription at $1.50, post-paid; OR, sup- 
ply at price. 

No. 67.— Writing Desk. — Price $3.50.—A 
handsome desk for a lady or a young man ; measures 13x 
9x5 inches. Real walnut, ornamented in black and gilt, 





















and lined with purple velvet. Has both upper and lower 
receptacle for note paper, etc., places for pins and ink, 
and a foot ruler. It will be presented for 4 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each ; OR, furnished for the price. Re- 





of a lamp in the bedroom at night. It is besides a pretty 
ornament to any room—‘‘ Jumbo” carrying a load of 


ceiver to pay freight charge in either case, which is small. 
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No. 68.—Ladies’ Writing Desk.—Price 
$3.50.—This elegant and substantial double-box Desk, is 
made of real leather, garnet-colored, and with embossed 
floral design. It measures a little more than 103¢x8x3 
inches when closed, and when opened for use, it is about 
sixteen inches long. The inclined writing surface, and 
the pen tray, are covered with garnet satin, while the 
two receptacles for stationery are lined with watered 
paper of the same beautifulcolor, The Deskis furnished 
with a glass ink bottle, and a lock and key, and is in 
all respects a handsome and durable article. Presente- 
ed for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied for 
the price. Small expressage paid by receiver. 


No. 69.—Boy’s and Cirl’s Writing 
Desk.—Price $1.25.—A pretty little Desk for a young 
person, made entirely of wine-color leatherette, with 
gilded ornamentation, and two brightly colored litho- 
graphic pictures on the outside. Measures fourteen 
inches in length when extended, and is lined with white 
watered paper. It has a compartment for paper, en- 
velupes, etc., and another for pens, and is furnished with 
aglass ink bottle with metal top. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 70.—Student’s Companion.—Price 
$1.00.—This convenient little case is eight inches long, 
and covered in bright-colored cloth, and has a lock and 
key. The inside is divided into four compartments, the 
one containing a sponge, being tin-lined. The other 
contents of this case are as follows: Glass ink bottle, 
pen holder, Jead pencil, slate pencil, India rubber, and 
last, but -not least, a white handled pen-knife. Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $150 each; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 71.—Scissor-Set in Plush Case. 
—Price $4.50,—A beautiful and valuable article for a lady. 
Four pairs of scissors, made by the Torrey Company, of 
finest quality Sheffield steel; a large size for cutting out 
work, a medium size for ordinary use, and a tiny pair for 
lace, or for any delicate work; besides these, a pair of 
button hole and embroidery scissors. Each of these fits 
into a separate compartment in a handsome blue or garnet 
case, which is covered with silk plush within and with- 





out, and furnished with a steel fastening. This elegant 
Premium will be presented for 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either 
case, 


No. 72. — Button-Hole 
Scissors. — Price 75 cents.—A 
strong pair of scissors for button- 
holes and embroidery. Patent 

D screw-gauge. A very necessary ar- 
ticle for making satisfactory button- 
holes. Size, four and a half inches. 
Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 


No. 73.—Lady’s Scissors.—Price 50 cents. 
—An excellent pair of five and a half inch scissors ; the 
most convenient size for cutting out work, and for lady's 
general use, Fine quality steel. Presented for 1 
subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post- 
paid, 





No. 74.—Folding Pocket Scissors.— 
Price %5 cents.—These little scissors are easily opened, 
and when closed, their points are protected by steel 
sheaths. Forged from the finest steel, nickel-plated and 
crocus finished. The most compact and durable of pocket 
scissors made. Enclosed in a fine red morocco case, and 
very desirable for either a lady or a gentleman's use. 
Presented fcr 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 
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No. 75.—Complete Shaving Set.—Price 
$2.00.—This is the neatest and most compact shaving set 
that can be found, and is at the same time strong, well- 
made, and perfectly reliable. Though small enough to 
be carried in the pocket, it comprises all the articles 
necessary for shaving; a fine steel warranted razor, with 


strong, black, rubber handle, in a neat, red, pebbled case; 
a good Torrey strop, made of ash, in a red Jeather case ; 
a fine, strong, shaving brush, with black handle; a hard, 
black rubber comb, and a box of Torrey’s superior shav- 
ingsoap. No cup is needed with this set. The case is 
covered in black pebbled paper, and lined with silvered 
paper, and is both strong and light, measuring about 8x3 
inches. Accompanying this setare full instructions for 
young men just beginning toshave, This is one of the 
most desirable Premiums for men yet offered, and is so 
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No. 76.—Smoker’s Cabinet.—Price $1.50. 
—A very acceptable present for any man that smokes. 
This Cabinet stands nearly a foot high, and is manufac- 
tured of walnut, with ebonized finish. The doors 


‘slide in when touched, displaying a deep tray, which 


turns on a pivot, and contains two dozen holes for 





standing cigars in. Under this is a drawer for tobacco 
and pipes, and on the top of the Cabinet, a match-box. 
This very complete and ornamental premium will be 
presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. 77.—Combination Strop.—Price 75 
cents.—The Patent Combination Hone and Cushion Belt 
Razor Strop, is highly recommended for practical use, 
It combines the qualities of the Elastic, Square and Belt 














inexpensive, as to be within the reach of all. Noihing 
could be more acceptable as a present to father, brother 
or husband, as itis thoronghly reliable, and will last for 
years in constantuse, Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


Strops, and possesses most excellent sharpening powers, 
together with great durability and general attractiveness, 
Contained in a red leather case, and accompanied by full 
directions for use. Presented for 1 subscription 
at $1.50; OR, it is supplied for the price, post-paid. 

















No. 78.—Photograph Album. -— Price 
$2.00.— Covered in English morocco, with elaborate or- 
namentation, embossed bird and flower designs of various 
colors, Gilt-edged leaves, gilt clasp, watered fly-leaves, 
and ornamented title page. Measures 83¢x7 inches, 
and contains spaces for three dozen photographs, cabinet 
size, Presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 79. — Crocodile Album. — Price $2.— 
A very elegant and substantial book, bound in real leather, 
crocodile pattern, shaded brown and fawn-color. Heavy 
watered fly-leaves, colored and decorated title page ; gilt- 
edged leaves, with places for twenty-two small and 
twenty-six large photographs; patent extension clasp, 
nickel-plated. Suitable for either a lady or a gentleman, 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, receiver to pay small expressage, 


No. 80.—Embossed Album.—Price $1.50.— 
Dark leatherette binding, with gilt border and very 
elaborate satin embossed decoration representing a 
flower-spray with a bird, all in gorgeous colors; patent 
extension clasp, and places for fifty-two photographs of 
three sizes. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for the price, receiver to pay small 
express charges, 





No. 81.--Autograph Album,.—Price $1.00. . 
—Very handsome plush Album, measuring 7x44 inches. 


Either pea cock blue or cherry color may be had, with. — | 


the word ‘‘ Album’ embossed on cover, as shown in the 
engraving. The leaves are of heavy cream-white paper, 
with gilt edges, and the title page is colored, and very 
ornate. This would be an elegant present for a lady 
friend. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 









remarkably pretty scrap album, bound i 

with a spirited boating scene in silver and. 
cover. Red-edged leaves of heavy paper, of 
icate tints. Measuring abont 123x10 inchey 
rounded corners which do not ly get ) 
pretty album will be 
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Every Gentleman should have a Razor Set. 
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metal bands. 


#@ Musical Instruments, Ete. 


No. 83.—Accordion. — Price $5.00.—A large 
and handsome instrament, with corners protected by 
Has two sets of excellent reeds, a key- 


cover, and a double bellows. A substantial, and at the 





same time very 6rnamental article. 


receiver to pay small expressage in either case. 


No. 84.—Concertina.—Price $3.50.—As shown 
in the engraving, this instrument is prettily adorned, 
flowers and sprays of leaves encircling it. The quality of 





the workmanship is superior, and the instrument is sure 
to afford its owner many delightful hours. Presented 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the 
price, expressage prepaid. 





No. 85.—Single Harmonica. — Price, 50 
cents.—This little instrument has sixteen notes; brass 


cover, with hollow back, for changing tone. In paper | OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


Presented for 6 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, 





case. 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 86. — Double Harmonica. — Price 
$1.25.—This has sixteen notes, with German siiver covers, 
extended ends, with silver knob at each end for turning. 


Extra fine tone. Packed in pasteboard case. Pre- 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 87.—Fluto Harmonica. — Price 50 
cents.—A very sweet sounding instrument with eight 
valves. Manufactured entirely of metal, and prettily 
decorated. Accompanying it isa sheet of music com- 
prising two songs, a waltz and a march. Packed in a 
box and presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 88.—Music Folio.—Price $1.00..-By the 
use of this Case, several pieces of sheet music can be 
held together as firmly as if bound, and can be separated 
atany moment. The Case can be filled with music, and 
then set up on the piano and played from, or carried 
about as desired. It is covered in dark pebbled cloth, 
ornamented in black and gilt. To fillthis Case, bend the 
sides back until they meet, and place the music sheets 
in the space thus opened, where the strong spring will 
hold them together. Presented for 2 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 89.—Music Case.—Price %5 cents.—This 
isthe most desirable kind of case for carrying sheet- 
music in, as it occupies but a small space, and is very 
light. It is covered in maroon leather, and has a flat, 





flexible handle, with the word ‘‘ Music,” in gilt letters. 





The case opens atthe end, and wil! contain several sheets 
of music. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 








= Good and Useful Cutlery. 


No. 90.—Patent Carvers.—Price % cents. 
—Carving Knife and Fork, torged from extra fine steel ; 
blade sharpened ready for use; handles of hard, black 


hard-wood handle, metal tipped. Presented for 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 





wood, with wire supports, A very strong and durable 
carving set, at extremely small cost. Presented for 
1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. ‘ 

No. 91.—Bread Knife.—Price 50 cents.— 
Black handle, and large blade of fine steel, with the 
words Bread Knife engraved on it. Sharpened ready 
for use. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price. 


No. 92.—Farmers’ Pocket Knife. — 
Price 50 cents.—A fine substantial knife fora farmer's 
use. More than three inches long. Hard-wood handle, 
and a larze, strong blade. Presented for f subscrip- 
tion at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 93.—Farmers’ 3-Bladed Knife.— 
Price $1.00.—Larger than the preceding, and having one 
large blade and two small ones. Hard-wood handle, 
metal ends, and a shield on which an initial can be en- 
graved. A very strong and fine-looking knife for a 
farmer. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 94.--Pruning Knife.—Price $1.00.—An 
excellent knife for the purpose. Strong, large blade, and 





No. 95.—Pearl-Handled Pen-Knife.— 
Price $2.00.—A beautiful knife, suitable for either a lady 
oragentieman. Two blades and a nail-file ; mother-of- 
pearl handle, with steel plate for engraved initials or 
name. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 





No. 96.—Lady’s Pearl Pen-Knife. — 
Price % cents.—A very pretty and shapely knife for a 
lady or a young man. Mother-of-pearl handle, metal- 
tipped. Two blades. Presented for 1 subscription 
at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 97.—White-Handled Knife.—Price 
50 cents.—A convenient small-sized knife, and useful to 
any one, It contains one large blade and a button hook. 
The handle is of white bone. Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, 


Printing, Etc. 


No. 98.—Commercial Printing Out- 
fit.—Price $2.00.—This Printing Outfit consists of; 
Ten alphabets of solid Rubber Type; a three-line Type- 
holder; three sets of Solid Figures; one pair Type- 
tweezers ; one bottle Rubber Stamp Ink, and one pair of 
Inking Pads. All these are contained in a neat walnut 
box, and accompanied by full directions for use. Very 
valuable for either home or office work, being an efficient 
substitute for an expensive rubber stamp. The complete 
Outfit will be presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; Cx, supplied for price, post-paid. 


nk 
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No. 99.— Bonanza Printing Press.— 
Price $3.00.—A most complete set of printing materials 
with the Bonanza Press, and full directions by which any 
person, young or old, can learn the art for either pleasure 
or profit. The press is made of malleable iron, japanned 
in black, with red and gold stripes. The Outfit consists 
of Composing Palette, two-inch Composition Roller, one 
box Wade's Ink, one set Spacing Reglets, one pack White 
Bristol Cards, 2A, 3a, font of Fancy Card Type, including 
Spaces and Quads, which will print a name or a line of 
type. All packed in a wooden box, and presented for 
4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. 
Carriage, which is small, to be paid by the receiver. 


No. 100.— Yale Printing Press.—Price 
$4.50.—This valuable Press with complete Outfit, is 
fitted into a strong, neat case, measuring 12x54x5 inches, 
and having grooves for type-cases, and a sliding cover. 
The Outfit comprises: Full regular font Arabesque Ad- 
dress Type, including capitals, small letters, figures, 
etc.; full regular font Ornamental Card Type, with quads 
and spaces; Three-line Composing Palette, for printing 
one, two or three lines at once; a Can of superior quali- 
ty black Printing Ink ; Composition Inking Roller, with 
iron handle; a Boxof rich Gold Bronze, for gold print- 
ing; Small Type-tweezers, for picking up type; Two 
Type Cases, with hinged lids, and having altogether 
seventy-two compartments: small Lye Brush for clean- 
ing type ; Screw-driver for chase and press screws; a 
Pack of Tinted Bristol Cards, assorted colors, and a pack 
of Fancy Chromo Cards, assorted designs. With this 
Press (No. 2, screw-chase, size, 2x34 inches), a great deal 
of very elaborate as well as substantial work can be ac- 
complished. It will be presented for 5 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for price. Receiver to pay 
small freight charges in either case. 


No.101.—‘‘ Little Gem”’ Printing Out- 
fit.—Price $1.00.—An inexpensive Printing Outfit, by 
means of which children can be usefuily, and at the same 
time very pleasantly employed in marking the family 
linen, or books, papers, envelopes, letters, etc. Five 
hundred cards can easily be printed in one hour’s time. 
The Outfit is contained in a brightly lithographed metal 
case, and comprises type, ink, spaces, quads, etc. The 
complete Outfit will be presented for 2 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
A very popular Premium, Full instructions accompany 
each Outfit. 


No. 102.—Linen Marker.—Price $1 00.—A 
smali Outfit for marking cards or linen. No family 
should be without an article of this kind, as it can be 
made useful in many different ways. The Combination 
Marking Outfit comprises ; a Metal Linen Marker ; com- 
plete font of Type, with Periods, Spaces, etc.; a Pad, a 
bottle of Printing Ink, and clear Instructions, by means 
of which even a child can learn to set up type, and use 
the Marker. Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 





OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 
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Everybody can now Own a Printing Press. 
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No. 103.—Halliday Standard Wind 
Mills.—Price $60.00 and $150.00.—A ten foot Pumping 
Wind Mill of the most approved construction, will be 
presented (boxed and shipped free on board the cars 
at Batavia, Ill.), for 80 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for $60.00. Also, we will present a thir- 
teen foot Geared Wind Mill, with thirty feet of upright 


shafting, twelve feet of horizontal shafting, four pulleys, 
and shaft for ranning pump (boxed and delivered free on 
board cars at Batavia, Ill.), for 220 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, we will supply the same for $150.00, freight 
charges to be paid by the receiver in either case. For 
catalogue giving full particularsand directions, address, 
U.S. Wind Engine and Pump Co,, Batavia, 11. 


No. 104.—Wood’s Patent Corn Sheller. 
—Price $3.00.—This machine wiil shell a bushelof corn 
in four minutes. It isstrong and simple, and with ordin- 
ary care, will not get out of order. The wheel is covered 
with short, blunt teeth, which remove the corn, and there 
isa spring by means of which the wheel may be adjusted 
toears of different sizes. This very popular machine will 
be presented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each: OR, 
supplied for the price, small express charges to be paid 
by receiver in either case, Further particulars furnish- 
ed if desired. 


No. 105. — Pocket 
Lantern.—Price 50 cents. 
-- Stands about five inches 
high, and is strong and dur. 
able. being made entirely of 
tin. Itis painted brown, and 
shows a red, a blue, or a white 
light, as desired. This lantern 
is Very convenient for use in 
stables and other outbuild- 
ings. Presented for 1 
subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 106.— Pocket Cup, Pen, and Cork- 
screw for!Su bscription.—Price 75 cts.—This 
Cup and Cork-serew are nickel-plated,and both are intend- 
ed for carrying in the pocket, where they occupy but little 
space, The Pen isa stylographic, and when filled with 
ink.can be used for several days without dipping. A 
very convenient article, and worth much more than the 
price. Thix combination premium will be presented 
; for 1 subscription at $1.50, and ten cents for mailing. 











No. 107.—The A. B. C. Corn Sheller 
with Fan.—Price $12.—Made of the best wood and 
iron, by a standard manufacturing house, and is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. No farmer should omit this 


conection’ of iit this useful viotbine. 13 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each will secure this present ; OR, we 
will supply it for the price, receiver to pay a siall 
amount for freight in either case. 


No. 108. — Anti-Calking Shoes.—Price 
$1.50 per set.—Here is something which every owner of 
a horse should have. Oneof our editors has made a test 
of this entirely new = 
invention which has 
just been brought ont, 
and pronounces it a 


| splendid thing. 
| Both Mr. Wm. H. Van- 


derbilt and Mr. Robert 
Bonner have secured it 
in their stables. The 


| engraving conveys to 


our readers an idea as 

to what these anti-calk- = 

ing shoes or calk coverers are. They take the place of 
the clumsy ring boots, are easily and quickly adjusted, 
and prevent horses from cutting or calking themselves. 


| As will be seen by the engraving, the calks are perfectly 
| covered, being inserted into the bulbs D, D,, while 


spur A rests upon the toe of the horse’s shoe. When in 


| place, these calk coverers raise the heels about one- 


quarter to three-eighths of an inch. This relieves the 
back tendons or cords of the horse’s leg, and the horse 
will stand much easier with them on. We regard this as 
one of the most valuable as well as novel inventions for 
the care and relief of horses, and we take great pleasure 
in warmly recommending these shoes to the hundreds of 
thousands of readers of the American Agriculturist. 
You can purchase them outright for the price, or we will 
send a set of these shoes as a present, post-paid, to 
any person who forwards us 2 new subscribers at $1.5) 
eacb; that is to say, on the receipt of $3 we will send, 
post-paid, a set of these anti-calking shoes and two sub- 
scriptions to the American Agriculturist. 








No. 109.—Favorite Butter-Worker. — 
Price $2.50 and $3.50.—This is a lever worker and is to 
stand on a table when in use. The lever is grooved on 
the underside, allowing spaces for the buttermilk and 
brine to escape. Weighs from eight to twelve pounds, 
and can safely be said to be the cheapest worker in the 
world. Made by Cornish, Curtis & Greene. Size No. 1 
(for one or two cows),will be presented for 3 sub- 


scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for)$2.50. Size 
No. 2 (for three or five cows) will be presented for 4 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for $3.50. Small 
vxpressage, to be paid by receiver. 


No. | 10.—Rectangular Churn. — Price 


$7.00 and $9.60.—Recommended to dairymen as being — 


not only the best churn in use, but as absolutely unap- 
prouchable in the ease and quality of its.work. Efficient 
and economical, and unequaled for excellence of product. 


Made by Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Size No. 2 (twelve — 


gallons) will be presented for 7 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for $7.00. Size No. 3 (eighteen gal- 


lons) will be presented for 9 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for $9.00. Expressage, which is 
small, to be paid by receiver. 


No. 111.--Novelty Pocket Scale.—Price 
%5 cents.—This Scale will weigh from two ounces to 
fifteen pounds, with perfect accuracy. It can be carried 
in the pocket, and will prove a treasure to its owner, fill- 
ing a long-felt universal want, It is heavily nickel-plated. 
and will last for years, Presented for 1 new sub- 
scription at $1.50 ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 











Wee and Roller Skates.|=— 


Nos. { (2. 1 13.—lIce Skates.—Price, No. 1, 
Blued, $2.75; No. 2, Nickel-plated, $3 25.—Barney and 
Berry’s “ 1”* skates, xre so well known, and so universally 
popular, that any recommendation would be superfluous. 
The heel-plates, foot-plates, toe-clamps, and brackeis, are 
of crucible cast-steel, aud the blades are of fine finish. 


These skates are fastened in the same way as the keyless 
lever-skate, In ordering, give the exact size desired in 
inches. The ‘‘Blued” Skates will be presented for 
3 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; and the Nickel plated, for 








4 subscriptions at $1.50each; OR, either pair will be 
supplied for the price, receiver to pay small expressage 
in either case, 


Nos. 114, 115.— Roller Skates.—Price, 


No. 1, Blued, $4.00; No. 2, Polished and Nickeled, $6.00: 
—Barney & Berry’s **O” Roller Skates, ¢.re of superior 
workmanship and can be used by either a lady ora gentle- 
man. They are furnished with the French heel attach- 
ment, bat can be worn just as well without it,and are 
fastened by the “keyless” method. These skates will be 
sure to please the recipient. To obtain the correct size, 
measure shoe from heel to toe,and send the required length 
in inches and half inches, A pair of these Skates, No, 1, 
will be presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each ; 
and No. 2, for 6 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, either 
pair will be supplied for the price given above,expressage, 
which is small, to be paid by receiver in erther-case, « 
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The Premiums on this Page are well worth your examination. 
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No. | 16.—Magiec Lantern.—Price $4.50.— 
A delightful means of entertainment for winter evenings. 
This Magic Lantern is distinguished for the clearness 
with which its pictures are produced. Twelve large 
glass slides, painted in colors, represent as many pretty 


and amusing scenes. The apparatus stands nearly fiftecn 
inches high,is made of black japanned metal,ornamented 

» with gilded bands, hasa brass fuanel, andis furnished 
with a glass chimney, oil lamp, and everything complete. 
Full directions for exhibition are given in French, Eng- 
lish andGerman. Presented for 5 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, receiver to pay 
small express charges. 


No. 117.— Parcheesi.—(Popular edition).— 
Price, $1.25.—No one ever tires of this royal Oriental 
game, and we offer a very strong and handsome sect. The 
board iseeighteen inches square when open, bound in 
durable glossy black imitation cloth, and painteu in 


bright colors inside. Dice boxes to match, eight white 
bone dice, and sixteen counters of heavy pasteboard, 
bound with brass. The most attractive * Parcheesi 
for the price that can be bought. Directions for playing, 
by both the old and the new methods, accompany the 
game. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. 118. -Box of Parlor Tricks.—Price 
$1.35.—Ten pretty tricks for cntertainments in parlor 
magic. With this outfit,a young person can mystify and 
amuse a roomful of people. The box contains a separate 
compartment for each trick, and full directions for per- 
formance, printed in English, German and French. The 
tricks are all well made, and the box measures 11x8x2 
inches. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in cither case. 


No. {| 19.—Planchette. — Price %5 cents. — 


This is a scientific amusement, producing astonishing . 


results through the medium of Mesmerism, animal mag- 
netism, or some other imperfectly known science. 
When in the position shown in the engraving, Planchette 








“writes all manner of strange assertions, answers ques- 
ete. Many and various opinions have been ad- 

on this subject, and it is a fascinating one even 

ons who do not attempt: to solve the mystery. 

board is made of hard wood, varnished, 

casters, maple wheels. and pencil, and is con- 

in a neat box with full directions, and an account 
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of its wonderful working, copied from the “ Scientific 
American.”” Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; 
OR, supplied for the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. !20.—Weeden Upright Steam En- 

ine.—Price $1.60.--A great Premium for Boys.-- 
Twice the size of the engraving, measuring 8}x4} inches, 
The cylinder, safety-valve, steam-whistle, pulley-wheel, 
and driving-wheel are all brass-plated ; the bviler, fire- 
box, and smoke-stack are painted black ; the throttle- 
valve, top of smoke-stack, etc., etc., are bright-red. The 
engraving gives some idea of the shape and general ap- 
pearance of the engine, but not of its power and practical 
perfection. It is, without exception, the safest, strong- 
est, and.most complete amateur engine manufactured, 
and can, through us, be obtained at very small cost. It 
is a perfect model for mechanics and machinists, and 
very valuable for instructing young persons and devel- 
oping a taste for mechanical contrivances. It works toy 
machinery, and any amount of fun can be produced and 
amusement afforded, both for young and old, by this 
means. It will be presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; OR, delivered at our office for $1.25; or, 


Set nig 


sent, post-paid, to any Post-office address in the United 
States or Territories for $1.60. A very popular Premium 
last year, 

No. {21.—Village Blacksmith.—Price 75 
cents.—A new mechanical toy, designed expressly to be 
worked by the Weeden Steam Engine. It stands ten 
inches high, and is a faithful likeness of a blacksmith’s 
shop. It is printed in colors, and when attached to the 
engine, assumes life-like motions, the blacksmith ham- 
mering on his anvil, the boy working the bellows, etc. 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid in either case. 

No. 122.—Parlor Croquet.— Price $1.25.— 
This handsome game of croquet is contained in a wooden 
box, 18x6x3 inches, and may be played on a table or floor. 
as preferred. The mallets are eleven inches long, and 
the balls 14 inches in diameter, and all are made of light- 
colored hard wood, varnished. and painted in brightly- 
colored bands. The set comprises ten wickets made of 
copper wire, with leaden feet ; six mallets, six balls, two 
stakes, aud several yards of broad, blue tape, with copper 
bolts for keeping the balls within bounds. This game 
is strongly made, and very pretty looking, and would be 
an acceptable Christmas gift to any young person. 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the pricc, ent post-paid in either: case, 
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No. 123.—Combination Desk Black- 
board.—Price $2.50.—Made of hard, light-colored 
wood, trimmed with walnut. A very convenient and 
pretty looking desk, for school or family use. The top 
is covered in cloth,and when this is raised and drawn 
forward, a blackboard of prepared silicate is displayed, 
as seen in the engraving, This arrangement is perfectly 
simple, and the desk lid works smoothly and lightly. 
Compartments for papers, etc., are found inside the desk, 
and it hasa lock and key. Strong and well-made, and 
perfectly firm; stands twenty-nine inches high. Pree 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 cach ; OR, supplied 
for the price, smail expressage to be paid by receiver. 

No. 124.—“‘ Novelty’ Folding Table.— 
Price $1.25.—This table will be useful to every member 
of the family. It serves as a cutting and basting board 
for ladies, or as a writing or drawing table; children can 
use it for playing games, or spreading out tea-sets and 
other toys, while in the sick-room it is invaluable 
on account of its extreme lightness and portability, 
in fact, its uses are numberless. When it is not 
needed, it can be folded up and stood against the wall, 
or put into acloset. It is very pretty in appearance, 
being made of polished wood in alternate light and dark 
stripes, handsomely finished. Presented for 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. Re- 
ceiver to pay small express charges. 

No. 125.—CGame of Loto.—Price $1.00.—The 
cards are distinctly stamped in black and green, meas- 
uring 61¢x4 inches. Gla=s markers, and smooth wooden 
numbered pieces with purple figures, contained in a neat 
bag. Full directions for playing accompany each game. 
Loto can be played by any number of persons, and is al- 
ways popular with both young and old. This game, in a 
strong, handsomely lithographed case, will be pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid in either case. 

No. 126.—‘‘Clock’”’ Savings-Bank.— 
Price 50 cents.—A new pattern, representing a French 
gilt clock, and very ornamental, Hight, five inches; 


body gilded, top and base black enameled ; white dial, 
with movable hands, aud the wholesome warning, ‘* Time 
is Money!” Coins are to be put in at the top. Pre=- 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid in either case; and securely packed, © 
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ss ‘The WEEDEN ENGINE was one of our most popular Premiums last year. 
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No. 127.—Wilcox Breech-loading Gun. 

—Price $1.30.—This fine Gun will carry six hundred feet. 
It makes no report to ‘alarm the game,” and is the best 
of the kind manufactured, Its entire length is thirty- 
nine inches, Each Gun is accompanied by five metallic 
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No. 131.—Swing. -- Price $1.00.—No mother 
knowing the comfort of having one of these swings near 
her, will ever be without one. She can attend to her 
household duties, feeling confident that the child is 
amused, and at the same time absolutely out of danger 























i pointed arrows, and two targets enclosed in the breech. 
This treasure for the boys will be presented for 2 
subscription at $1.50 each ; OR, supplied for the price 
post-paid. 


No. (28.— Parlor Target.—Price 50 cents.— 
This pretty game can be played in-doors or out, and is 
very amusing, besides being absolutely harmless, as the 
dart pierces the board every time. Stands about sixteen 
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inches high, is painted in four colors, with red frame and 
feet, and will last for years, Presented for 1 sub- 
scription at $1.50 ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 129.—New Toy Cun.—Price % cents.— 
Simple in construction; very strong, and adjustable to 
any strength, from that of a five-year old child to a young 
Loaded easily with one hand, and will shoot 
1t is three feet 


man's. 
arrows, torpedoes, beans, marbles, etc. 
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long, and shaped like a modern rifle, The most effective 
gun of the kind that can befound. A treasure toany boy. 
Presented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, sup- 
plied for the price, post-paid. 


No.130.—Youth’s Scroll and Bracket 
Saw.—Price 50 cents.—For making brackets, frames, 


Our Latest Improved 


BRACKET SAW FRAME. 





paper-knives, etc., etc. Complete outfit 

for this interesting and beautiful work: 

A saw frame, ten inches long; a good 

brad awl; six extra saw’ blades; sand- 

paper, and a large sheet of graceful and 
amusing designs. Presented for 1 subscription at 
| $1.50; OR, supplied for the‘price, post-paid. 
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and mischief, as it can not fall out, and will never tire of 
the motion. This swing is not for babies only, but can 
be used by all the children up to the eight year old, and 
can be hung in-doors or out. Every family should have 
at least one. The back, front, and sides are of walnut, 
and slide up and down the ropes; the seat is nicely 
cushioned, and covered in bright color cretonne, with 
brass nails. Several yards of rope, and two steel rings 
are included, The swing may be hung under the veranda, 
or ina door-way, and will be a constant delight to the 
juveniles. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each ; OR, supplied for the price. Receiver to pay ex. 
pressage, which is small. 


No. 132.—Base-Ball with Cards.—Price 
50 cents.—A new.and fascinating card-game for men and 
boys. Delightful for winter even- 
ings, and sure to become popus 
lar, This game can be played by 
two, three, or four persons, and 
as all the terms used are identi- 
cal with those of real base-ball, 
it possesses unfailing interest. ¢ 
It is not difficult to learn, and a 
Book of Rules and Directions 
accompanies it. Thecards are of 
fine quality, round-cornered, and 
very prettily illustrated with 
views and symbols appropriate 
to the subject. Every American 
family should learn the new national card-game. 





Pre- 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 


No. 133.— New very = Puzzle, — Price % 
cents.—The United States and Territories sawed out ac- 
cording to the boundary lines. This is a great improve- 
ment on the old Dissected Map (which is divided merely 
at random), as it not only teaches the relative 
position of the States and Territories, but also 
shows the exact shape, and calls attention to 
the comparative séze of each. It is very proper- 
ly called the “Silent Teacher,’ and may be 
made use of by grown persons as well as by 
children, to whom it will be a most valuable 
aid in the stndy of geography, Painted on 
wood nearly a quarter of an inch thick, with 
highly glazed surface, brightly colored. When 
put together, the map measures nearly 12x16 
inches. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 134. — Choral Top and 
Chimer. — Price 50 cents. — This pretty 
musical top is made of brightly colored metal, 
with a coral-wood handle, and a metal ring. 
It is nearly six inches high, and twelve in cir- 
cumference, and it sings sweetly as it spins, The Rattle 
Chimer can be made useful in many ways, serving as a 
signal as well as a toy for children. It has a very clear 
musical bell, which can be heard at some distance, and 
as it is made entirely of galvanized iron, it is very dur- 
able. The Top and Chimer will both be presented 
for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid in either case. 


No. 135.—Feot Ball.—Price $1.50.—Great fun 
for the boys. Size No. 2 foot ball measures eighteen 
inches in circumference; and has ‘a short metaltube, It 
is made of fine quality India rubber, and will be pre= 
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sented to any one sending us 2 subscriptions at $1.50 


each; OR, will be supplied for the price, post-paid in. 
either case. ay 


No. 136.—Rubber Ball.—Price %5 cents.—A 
fine ball for little boys and girls. Good quality India- 
rubber; nearly seven inches in diameter, and a splendid 
bouncer. Prettily painted in bright. colors, Pree 
seated for 1 subscription; OR, supplied for the price, - 
post-paid, 


No. 137. — Musical 
Doll.— Price $2.50.—An ex- 
tremely pretty ornament, and 
very amusing for both young 
and old. The Doll is nearly 
thirteen inches long, and has 
a bisque head with glass eyes, 
and short, curly flaxen hair, 
The dress and cap are of 
French bunting, made in 
stripes of blue and white, or 
red and white, and trimmed 
with silver tinsel fringe. The 
deep collar is entirely of white 
lace, The beauty of this Doll 
is almost entirely Jost in the 
engraving, as the delicate 
colors are not seen. In the 
body is a clear-toned musical 
box, which plays a popular / 
air when the Doll is turned 
slowly in the hand. Pre= 
sented for 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 cach; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 138.—India 
Rubber Doll.—Price 
$1.60.—This is not a clumey 
rubber baby, but a pretty, per- : 
fectly shaped creature, of which a child of five years 
would be proud, and being indestructible, it can be 
safely entrusted to the babies of the family, It stands 
alone, andis thirteen inches high. It hasa painted face, 
and is provided with a worsted knitted frock and cap, 
but can be completely dressed, just as other dolls are, 
A very pretty and durable plaything for young children 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, 
supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. 139. — Long-Haired Composition 
Doll.—Price $1.75.—A beautiful doll, measuring fifteen 
inches in Jength. The body is entirely white kid on a 
wire skeleton, with flexible limbs, and the head and neck 
are made of a composition closely resembling wax, but 
much more durable. 
hair, banged in front, She has pretty dimpled hands 
made of flesh-tinted china, and is provided with real 
mitts, stockings to match the mitts, and kid slippers 
with steel buckles. A cCelightful Christmas gift for a 
little girl. Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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No. 140. — Five Books for the Little 
Ones,—Price $1.00.—McLanghlin’s well-known large 
picture and story books, with paper covers. ‘Here is a 
chance to lay in a stock of them for Christmas or birthday 
presents. Rhymes, both new and old; pictures beauti- 


fully drawn and brilliantly illuminated. A set of five of » 


these children’s treasures—no two alike—will be pre= 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for 
the price, post-paid. 


No. 141.—Vignette Authors. —Price 50 
cents,—An entirely new edition of this popular and in- 
structive game. Seventy-two ornamental cards, with well — 


executed steel-engraved vignette portraits of eighteen 


authors, American and English. The backs of the “te 
are decorated in colors. Directions for playing accom-*— 
pany the game. 
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can count towards more than one Premium in any case. 











Glass eyes, and long, silky, yellow * 


Presented for 1 subscription at — | 
’ $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. =. = 
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No. 142.—Spring Bagatelie.—Price $1.50. 
— Nearly every one knows this very pretty and fasci- 
nating game. Old as well as young persons are amused 
by it, and it serves to pass away a winter's evening pleas- 
antly. It has one bell, and is well made. The game is, 
for the players to take turns in shooting the Ball (by 
means of the spring), sending it in between the Pins 
and under the arches, until the sum of three hundred 
is made. It will be presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each ; OR, supplied on receipt of the price, recviver 
to pay expressage (which is not large) in either case. 


No. 143.-—Doll’s Perambulator.— Price 
$1.50.—Something for the little girls. This Doll-carriage 
is made of willow-ware, prettily lined, and the wheels 
measure six and eight inches in diameter. There is a 
long handle at the back, and a movable parasol canopy 
for the waxen baby’s protection from the sun. Pre= 
sented for 2 subscriptions at $1.5” each ; OR, furnished 
for the price. Receiver to pay small express charges in 
either case. 
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‘No. 144.—Dominoes.—Price 60cents.—Patent 
embossed black Dominoes, with white spots. Though 
inexpensive, they are very durable, and not in the least 
trumpery looking, and are made by machinery, therefore 
exact. Fitted into a bright-colored lithographed box, 
and accompanied by full instructions for the following 
ten varieties of this popular game: Block, Draw, Mug- 
gins, Bergen, Rounce, Euchre, Poker, Bingo. Matador, 
and Tiddle-a-Wink. Presented for 1 subscription at 
$1.50 ; OR, supplied for price. Post-paid in either case. 
These dominoes are exported to Europe in large quan- 
tities. 


cents.—A very pleasing toy for a little girl. The seat, 
back, and foot-rest are painted in imitation of care-work, 
and the whole chair is of light, but strong wood, and 
can be taken entirely apart. Hight, when set up, is 
eighteen inches, and the chair is of a size that will do 
for any ordinary doll. Presented for 1 subscrip- 
tion at $1.50 ; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 


No. | 46.—Guessing Cards.—Price 50 cts,-— 
A neat box measuring 6x4}¢ inches contains one dezen 





illustrated puzzles, each one painted in bright colors on 
a large card. There are, in addition, four puzzles on the 
box cover, and the answers to all are given on a separate 
card. A number of persons can be entertained for hours 
with this ingenious guessing-game. Presented for 





1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied for the price, 
post-paid. 











No. 145.—Doll’s High Chair. — Price 50 














No. 147.—School Set.—Price % cents. —Thyeg - 
prizes for boys and girls who go to schvol, A strong 
fine book-bag, made of knitted twine, measuring eighteen y 
inches across, and so soft, that when empty, it can be 
rolled up and put in the pocket. Besides this, a beauti- 
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ful Book-slate, 10x13 inches, open, and a Scholar’s Com- 
panion, with lifting cover, containing pencils, pens, 
sponge and chalk, This deservedly popular triple pre- 
mium will be presented for 1 new subscription at 
$1.50; OR, supplied for the price. Post-paid in either 
case. 
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4 PREMIUMS NOT CLASSIFIED. | 


No. 148.—Fine Silver-Case Watch.— 
Price $15.—This elegant watch is one of our most at- 
tractive Premiums ; it has been thoroughly tried, and 
proved tobe as serviceable as time-pieces costing double 
its price. The case is of coin-silver, the works of extra 
high grade, with thirteen jewels, compensated balance, 


etc. A heavy bevel-edged glass covers the dial. This 
watch cannot fail to please any one who becomes its pos- 
sessor, and would be a beautiful present for a friend,— 
always useful and reliable. It will be securely packed for 
transportation. Presented for 20 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, carriage pre-paid ; OR, supplied at the price. 


No. 149.—Lady’s Satchel.—Price $2.50.—A 
beautiful bag for a lady. Of newest shape and design. 
Measures eight by five inches; has expanding sides, and 
furnished with a shoulder strap which can be shortened 
as desired, or removed entirely. One pocket inside, and 
two on the outside. Manufactured entirely outof fine 
imitation crocodile leather and calf, and with steel finish, 
the front clasp representing a Roman coin. Either tan 
or black leather may be had. This bag is both strong and 
elegant, and can not fail to give satisfaction. Pre= 
sented for 3 subscriptions at $2.50 each ; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 


No. 150.-Whitman’s Fountain Pump. 
—Price $8.50.—Weighs less than four pounds, so that 
even a child can use it, and save trees, vines, and plants 
from perishing of dronth. It is made of brass, witha 
sprinkler and rubber hose attached, and presents a hand- 

me appearance. Serviceable for either farm or garden 

. for washing carriages, horses, windows, verandas, 
No family should be without it. Presente 





for 10 subscriptions at $1.50 each; Or supplied for 
the price, receiver to pay freight in either case, 


No. 151.— Nickel-Plated Revolver. -- 
Price $6.00.—(Manufactured by the Marlin Fire-Arms 
Co.)—Same style as the late model of Smith & Wesson. 


Is made of the finest materials, and the name of the 
company who make them is a sufficient guarantee of 
the finest workmanship. It takes the thirty-two-calibre 
short, re-inforced cartridge. By pressing the catch, the 
barrel is thrown up, and the hammer-pin is an ejector to 
push out the exploded shells. The stocks are of rubber, 
and a beautiful design. Presented for 6 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, post-paid. 


No. 152.—Plush Cologne Set.—Price $1.25. 
—An elegantly quaint-looking little article, very appro- 
priate as a present toa young lady. Measures five inches 
in length, and stands four inches high. It is a 
slipper of garnet silk plush, of finest quality, with a 
beetle embroidered on the toe, in pea-cock blue and 
other shades of silk; red satin sole, brass headed nails 
in heel and handle; the latter also of garnet plush. A 
perfume bottle fits into the slipper, but can be teken out; 
it is cut-glass, stands three inches high, including the 
stopper, and can be used for holding cologne, essence, 
smelling-salts, etc. This very attractive Premium, which 
will be ornamental to any parlor or toilet table, will be 
Presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, OR, 
sent for the price, post-paid in either case. 


No. 153.— Crumb Brush and Tray.— 
Price $1.00.—Prettily painted and ornamented in bright- 
colored wreath pattern. Two premiumsinove. Brush 
and Tray will be sent post-paid for 2 subscriptions ‘at 
$1.50 each; OR, supplied to any address for the price. 








No. 154.—Excelsior Paint Box.—Price %5 
cents,—A beautiful box of water colors fora little artist, 
containing twenty-six large paints, two little china 
palettes, three saucers, brushes, etc. "Box measures 
nearly 12x9 inches, and has a very funny picture in bril- 
liant colors highly glazed, on the cover. Pre= 
sented for 1 subscription at $1.50; OR, supplied 
for the price, post-paid. 
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No.155.—Artists’ Materials.—Price $2.00. 
—A very handsome and complete set. Water colors in 
cakes and vials, saucers, palette, rulers, brushes, ets 
as shown in the engraving. The case measures 8%x6% 
inches when closed, and is eighteen and one-half inches 
long, when wide open for use. It is made of polished — 
imitation mahogany, with a handle at one end. Avery 
useful and pleasing gift. Presented for 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price, post-paid. 
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When You are Purchasing One, secure a Reliable Time-Keeper. 
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Design, Always Reliable. 2 — 
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This Machine is warranted for the 
term of five years, for family use, and 
if, with fair usage, any part fails with- 
in that time, a corresponding piece 
will be supplied free of charge. 


Total, 
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The American Agriculturist 
Sewing Machine is a strong, light 
running lock-stitch machine, well 
made, handsomely finished, and 
in every respect equal to the best 
and superior to most of its com- 
petitors. It is made of the best 
material, fine steel being used in 
every part for which this metal is 
suitable. Especial care is used in 
its construction, all rnnning parts 
being to exact gauge and inter- 
changeable. 

In its Model well tried, and 
approved mechanical principles 
have been followed and enlarged 
upon by the application of the 
most recent improvements and 
the addition of every durable de- 
vice calculated to lighten the la- 
bor of running the machine, or 
to simplify its management. 

The Needle is same as used in 
Singer machine, its eye being 
open in the direction of the line 
of stitching, making a most regu- 
lar and beautiful stitch. 

The Needle Clamp is new in 
form, and secures the needle firm- 
ly with the use of a screw-driver. 

The Shuttle is of solid steel, and 
has a long bobbin, holding an 
ample amount of thread. Ten- 
sion automatic. 

The Arm is medium hight, giv- 
ing an abundance of room for 
bulky work. 


A HOME FAVORITE because of its light Running and Simplicity, and the certainty 
It is always in order and ready for light or heavy sewing, 
the tensions being substantially automatic in operation and seldom requiring a change. 


with which it does its work. 


A GREAT SUCCESS among dealers because s0 little instruction is required to intro- 
duce it, and it gives greater satisfaction from day to day, its sterling qualities bright- 


ening by longer acquaintance. 


THE WOODWORK of this machine is of walnut, of neat and tasty design, hand- 
The drawers have ebonized drop knobs with gilt bases. 


somely finished. 
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and finish. 





to use it without further instruction. 
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This Machine may be seen at the 
American Agriculturist Office. 
MODELED AFTER THE SINGER. 


Former Price under Patents, . . . . 
Attachments Extra, . 2. 2. 2 0 es 


$85.00 
8.00 
3.00 
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The Elastic Lock-Stitch is the 
only form of stitch giving that 
strength and permanence of seam 
desirable in every variety of 
sewing. 

The Patent Loose Pulley is 
nsed, allowing bobbins to be 
wound without removing work 
from beneath the presser-foot. 
This is a great advantage, especi- 
ally when attachments are used, 
as removing the work makes a 
break in the line of stitching. 


The Widest Range of Sewing is 
done by this machine. from Swiss 
muslin to the heaviest. beaver 
cloth or leather work; in fact, 
every variety of sewing done by 
any lock-stitch machine. 

All Popular Attachments are 
made to fit this machine. 

Simplicity of Construction ig 
one of its strongest points; any 
one can become expert in its use 
without. instruction other than 
that found in the book which ac- 
companies each machine. 

The Stand is Simple. and ele- 
gant in design and easily kept 
clean, an important feature in the 
eyes of every neat housewife. The 
treadle being on scale bearings 
requires no oil, The stand is 
mounted on castors, 

Whatever Good Qualities are 
claimed for the best of lock-stitch 
machines are also claimed for the 
American Agriculturist machine. 


INCREASING IN POPULARITY, because it is sold at a low price both at wholesale 
and retail, and still maintains the highest standard of superiority in material, quality 


COMPLETE OUTFIT.—Each machine is supplied with the following outfit: One 
Hemmer and Feller (one piece), Ruffler, Tucker, Hemmer and Binder, Twelve Needles, 
Six Bobbins, One Wrench, One Extra Throat Plate, One Extra Check Spring, One 
Screw Driver, Oil Can, Cloth Gauge and Thumb Screw, and a Book of Directions. 
With the printed directions which accompany each machine one can readily learn 


The high prices, which have for years past been asked for first-class Sewing Machines, have placed them beyond the reach of multitudes who would 
gladly have been possessors of these most useful articles, had they been within their means. The expiration of patents heretofore protecting the manufac- 


ture ends the monopoly. 


We now offer the 


-\: AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST SEWING MACHINE::~ 


as one, which will prove in every way satisfactory to its fortunate owner, and at a price in connection with the American Agriculturist, which places it at once 
within the reach of thousands, who have heretofore felt unable to secure such a prize for the household. The Machine we offer is represented in the engraving. 
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OUR OFFER. SPECIAL, 
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Any one who sends us $18, will receive the American Agriculturist for a year, 
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and the elegant American Agrieculturist Sewing Machine. 
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Any one who sends us a club of thirty yearly subseriptions to the American 
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Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, will receive the American Agriculturist Sewing 
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Machine free; it being understood that the names in the elab can be counted 
for no other premium.—Any present subseriber who sends us $18, will receive 


the American Agriculturist Sewing Machine, and the American Agrieulturist will be sent for one year to any address he may designate—The Machine weighs 





about one hundred pounds, The cost of delivery by freight, securely and safely packed, ranges to all points East of the Mississippi River from 50 cents to 








4 $2.50, according to the distance; to points West of the Mississippi, $1 to $43 Paeifie Coast, $4 to $8. Freight in all cases paid by the recipient. 
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These Machines delivered as freight at very small er, 
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NOW 


The American Agriculturist 
Simple Microscope, devised and 
manufactured expressly for us, 
_¢an be obtained only through us. 








Sant. VLALE DE 


TO ALL 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


, —><BY THE>--— 
Fig. 1.—Microscope Closed. 


~% Americal x Agrienttarist « New Simple « Microscope, +~ 


Pronounced by experts, by the highest scientific authorities in such matters, to be the most complete, most perfect, 
most useful, and the cheapest instrument of the kind ever devised in this or any other country, 





Dr. GEORCE R. CUTTER, Translator and Editor of Prof. Heinrich Frey’s great work on the ‘‘ Microscope and 
Microscopical Technology” and “‘ Compendium of Histology,’”’ Author of the Dictionary of German Medical erms, 
Surgeon to the N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc., etc., and one of the recognized living authorities on the Micro- 
scope, writes us as follows: 


“*l am very much pleased with your NEW AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST MICROSCOPE. I find the lenses very clear 
and well centred. On combining the three lenses with the diaphragm, I get a clear, well-defined, highly magnified 
image. The stand, mirror, stage, and arrangement for adjusting the lenses are capital; and both the defining and 
resolving powers of the combination ARE VERY CREAT. I have used this Microscope for dissecting and preparing 
specimens, and find it equal to some imported ones costing from from fifty to seventy-five francs (that is, from $10 
to $15 in Paris). For examining certain specimens, and for many purposes, it is SUPERIOR to MANY COMPOUND 
MICROSCOPES COSTING SEVERAL TIMES THAT SUM. I think the excellence of the instrument, the surprisingly 
low price at which it is sold, and the very judicious directions for its use which accompany the instrument, are 
destined to largely add to the microscopical talent of the country, by increasing the number of amateur micro- 
scopists.”’ Respectfully, CEORCE R. CUTTER, M.D. 































By means of the telescope we discover unknown 
worlds; but there is an invisible world around us, full of 
objects hidden from our eyes by their minuteness, which, 
by the aid of a microscope, we can discover and study 
with great pleasure and profit to ourselves. There are 
anima! forms so infinitesimal that millions of them move, 
feed, and multiply, and apparently enjoy themselves in a 
space as small as a five cent piece. 

Not only are there minute forms of animal life, but 
there are innumerable plants so small that no one is 
aware of their existence until it isrevealed by the Micro- 
scope. These Little Things are not only interesting, 
but to sce and know them is of 


Great Importance to Us. 


The greatest harm to our Crops, our Animals, our 
Fruits, our Flowers, even to our bodies, is found to be 





, Fig. 3.—Mirror. 

due to éving things, both vegetable and animal, so small 

that they have until recently escaped our knowledge. 

. You Want to See some of these small but 
interesting things? We are now prepared 

every reader of the American Agriculturist to 





some conception of them, to help look a little way down 
into this unseen world. 


The American Agriculturist Compound 
Microscope, planned, devised, and made expressly 


Fig. 4.—Spring Clips. 


for the readers of this paper by the renowned Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., enables you to examine, and to 
see very distinctly and clearly, a vast multitude of 
interesting things, each one a thousand times smaller 
than the tiniest thing that you can see with the unas- 
sisted eyes. This instrument, as you will learn from the 
description, is accessible to all our readers, either with- 
ont cost, or at a cost far below anything like it was ever 
before offered—at a cost so small that if yén knew how 
valuable it is, you would spare no effort toget it imme- 
diately. 

Not a Family, not 1 Teacher, not a School, 
should be without one. Every farmer in the land should 
have one. It would be of more interest to all, and to 
most people more useful, than anything else they could 
buy for many times the cost. 

By special arrangement to have them manufactured on 
a large scale, with automatic machinery, (which not only 
secures entire uniformity in quality and a perfection far 
beyond former methods, but reduces the cost to a small 
fraction of the former hand manufacture), these most 








useful instruments are now brought within the easy 
reach of every man, woman, and"child. 


DESCRIPTION. —The American Agriculturist 
NEW Simple Microscope is shown in fig. 1, 
ready for packing in its box, while fig. 2 shows the 
lenses raised and ready for use. The stand or body is of 
nickel-plated metal (resembling siiver and untarnisha- 
ble), It stands upon a broad bottom. An o”ening on 
one side admits light within to a 

Circular Mirror, fig.3; this conceatrates and 
throws the light up to the object examined. This 
Mirror is so suspended that it can be turned to any 
angle required by the incoming light from a window, 
or from a lamp at night. This Mirror is of great im- 
portance, and is one of the very decided improvements 
upon the former Simple Microscope supplied seven years 





Fig. 5.—Lenses on Standard, 


ago to our readérs, By its aid the needed extra iIluming« ~ 
tion of the object to be examined is provided, At the 
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*r, no. Names count for more than one Premium. 
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fig. 4, over this stage, hold firmly upon it the slides that 
carry the objects to be examined.—The Microscope is 
also accompanied by two Glass Plates or slides, 
and also, to be placed 

between them, a water- 

other small objects and 

fluids. The Len-= 

ses, figs. 5 and 6, are 

of course the most 

important thing in any 

microscope. In this 

instrument there are 

THREE of them, 

of different powers, 

and so arranged that 

one can be used where 

tle higher power, and 

athird for a still higher power. Thenagain ary two can 
be combined for other powers, and all three when the 
highest power of the instrument is desired. Thus seven 
different powers can be quickly provided, ranging from a 
twenty diameters, that is twenty times in one direction, 
it magnifies equally in all directions or twenty times 
twenty areas, or four hundred times (less what is taken 
off from the corners, in cutting a circle out of a square). 
A circular area of twenty-five diameters is 

three lenses used together.) They are of high- 

est quality glass, and ground to perfection, 

of course by automatic machinery so that there 

an be no variation of curvature. They are 

s free as possible in an instrument of this 
attempted in the great mass of cheap micro- 

| scopes sold at moderate prices. —A Dia- 
phragm (shown at the lower left-hand of 

fig. 6, and in fig. 5) is provided to cut off out- 

side light in examining minute objects, and 

} ses are attached (as in fig. 5) toa Sliding Rod 
Standard, fig. 7%, which is moved up and 

down in atube by the thumb-piece, making it 

Fig. 7. thus easy to adjust the lenses to any desired 
ROD, distance from the object, in order to find the 
ably strong Box, adapted to hold it for carrying safely 
by any conveyance, and for keeping it when not in use. 
We can conceive of no more convenient arrangement 
of all the parts for practical use, than are most effec- 
tively combined in this remarkable Simple Microscope, 


proof Cell for hold- 
ing seeds, insects, and 
Fig. 6.—LENSES AND low power is required; 
DIAPHRAGM, SEPARATE a second one for a lit- 

M, le 
magnifying power of seven diameters up to twenty-five 
ormore. (It will be understood that if a lens magnifies 
nearly five hundred times that of one diameter, 
and this (500) is the magnifying power of these 
ind from the imperfections of ordinary len- 
2s, in fact nearly achromatic,a point not even 
| concentrate the vision upon a single point. 
/ This turns in or out as needed.—All the Len- 
proper focus, and to suit them to different eyes. 
The whole apparatus is packed in a neat and remark- 
This Simple Microscope is more valuable in the quality 


of its lenses, its arrangements, etc., than any thing we 
have seen offered for several dollars. Probably its equal 
can nowhere else be had under four or five dollars. But 
it will be supplied by us and sent delivered free to any 
part of the United States and Territories for two dollars, 
and delivered free to any actual subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for 1886, for One Dollar and 


twenty-five cents. 


Furntruer.—We will present onc, delivered free, and 
Bend the American Agricuturist to a new subscriber, 
post-paid, during all of 1886, for two dollars. 

FurtTHER.—We will present this Microscope to any 
present subscriber, and deliver it free to him, who 
will send us two new subscribers to the American Agri- 


culturist for one year, at one dollar and fifty cents each. 


Take Notice ALL Subscribers. 


Any person already a subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist, can have one of the above Microscopes deliver- 
ed free to him for one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

































Fig. 2.—EYE-PIECE. 


The New American Agriculturist 


COMPOUND MICROSCOPE. 


This instrument is not only made expressly for the 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist, but was in 
part invented for them by 
the Optical Company wko 
made the Simple Micro- 
scope. The many different 
parts are all made by accu- 
rate machinery, and are 
interchangeable. The len- 
ses, or glasses, the most 
important part of the in- 
strument, instead of the 
former difficult and uncer- 
tain hand work, are now 
ground and shaped by 
automatic machinery, 
which secures perfection 

and precision. It is no 
Fiat. = heressupe cuneenees mere scientific toy, but is 
inehes), in which ft 45 hrm rmly designed for work. It is 
held for carrying or keeping. provided with a Camera 
Lucida, a wonderfully simple and effective device to 
enable one to draw what is seen. The manner of using 
the Camera Lucida is illustrated above in figure 3. By 
the aid of this Microscope a vast number of objects in- 








visible to the unaided eye, may be scen and examined, 












' A Wonderful Microscope.—High Excellence with Low Cost. 


A Treasure for every Family, allowing Gld and Young to view the wonders that lie wnseen ‘all 
around them, affording an endless souree of amusement and instruction, at a cost within the reach of all, 
—A great boon to the student—a substantial, convenient, useful and powerfal working instrument, at no 
greater price than is charged for useless Toy Microscopes. Schools everywhere can now possess that 
valuable educational aid, a goed Microscope. A great help to Farmers, Physicians, Tradesmen and others, 
ata heretofore unknown low cost. Aa equally serviceable instrument formerly cost four times as much! 


Partial Description.—(A full De- 
scription, also Prof. Phinn’s “‘ Book on 
the Microscope” go with each Instru- 
ment )—: A. Heavy jet-black non Foor. 
—B, Two iron PILuars, with trunions 
between, allowing the instrument to turn 
to any angle from perpendicular to hor- 
izontal—D, is a METAL sTAGE, with 
spring CLAMPS, which are easily adjusted 
to thick or thin plates, 
or quickly removed—E, 
Revolving DIAPHRAGM, 
with different sized ap- 
ertures to graduate a- 
mount of light admit- 
ted—F, F, concave 
MIBEOR, throwing light 
up frem below through 
transparent objects ; or 
turned above to throw 
light upon 
opaque ob- 
jects. — G, 
The sBopy, 
nickel - plat- 
ed, which is 
moved upor 
down with 


great delicacy of adjustment of focus, by the RACK and PINION, moved 
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Fig. 3.—CAMERA LUCIDA IN USE. 


by the MILLED Heaps (one seen at H).—I, Two OBJECT 
GLASSES, used separately or together, according to nower de- ~ 
sired. These, the most important part of any Microscope,are 
of very superior quality.—L, isa 

DRAW-TUBE, 8\ inches long, adding materially 
to the length of the body when higher magnify-" 
ing power is desired.—K_ (shown in section at 


having all the parts of the most costly Micro- 
scope, Viz., FIELD glass, Q3; DIAPHRAGM of 
black metal, P; EyE-aiass, O.—All parts of 
the eye-piece are mounted in frames with re- 
movable screws. —— Fig. 8.— The Camera 
Lucida is a new and most valuable appliance 
for throwing the image of any object, magnified 
to any desired size, upon paper in a way to be 
easily sketched with a pencil by any person, 


marks with a pencil._g@™ With this, one can 


of the foot of a fly, the parts of a plant, and of 
many other things so small as to be almost. 
isible to the unaided eye. 
SS 
The structure of plants and insects may be 
studied, and the invisible beauty of multi- 





instruction to youngandold. Butthe Micro. 
affording interesting occupation in the 


tical matters. The fibres of cotton, linen, and 
silk each presents a characteristic appearance 
under the Microscope, which allows them to be readily 
distinguished, and any fraudulent substitution of one for 
another ina fabric, may be at once detected. Diseased 
meats, especially pork containing trichines, are danger- 
ous to health and life; their character may be at once as- 
certained by the Microscope. The adulterations now se 
common in various articles of food and medicine, are in- 
stantly revealed by the Microscope. Among other uses is 
the valuable aid it gives to physicians in determining the 
character of diseases, and the presence of their germs, 


Price $15 (or $10 to American Agriculturist sub- 
scribers, for whom it was specially designed).—_{@ This 
price includes the Camera Lucida, the Walnut Case (fig. 
4) packed in an exterior box, so that it will go safely 
anywhere by express; also a free copy of Prof. Phinn’s - 
Book on the Microscope, some glasses, etc. Carriage 
paid by recipients, 


The whole will also be Presented to any one far- 
nishing 10 subscriptions to the American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 a year each. (28 The Teachers or Pupils in 
every school not already supplied should at once make 
up a subscription club, and secure this Microscope for 
the benefit of all. Plenty of people would take the 
paper for their own use, when by so doing they would 
=e 80 valuable an enterprise. 


‘N. B.—Any one desiring the above Microscope for imme. 










the left, in fig. 2),is avery complete EYE-PIECE, 


or by a child, if old enough to trace lines and 
n.ake @ complete picture, 3 or 4 inches across, 


tudes of objects may afford amusement and , | 
scope, besides revealing hidden wonders, and © 


home circle, plays an important part in prac- — 
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1884.—— REWRITTEN AND BROUCHT DOWN TO DATE. >< 


= Agra «Famly «Cyclopedia. 


A Book of Reference for the Various Departments of Human Knowledge. 


Inctuding Agriculture, Astronomy, Architecture, The Various Arts and Sciences: Biography, Botany, Chemistry, 


’ Engineering Ceography, Ceology, History, Horticulture, Literature, Mechanics, Medicine, Physiology, 
Natural History, Mythology, and many other departments. 


700 PAGES AND OVER 1,000 ENGRAVINGS, 
And an Agricultural Supplement, by the Editor-in-Chief of the American Agriculturist for Nearly a Quarter of a Century, 


CONDENSED, COMPILED, AND ARRANGED FOR CONVENIENT USE. 
SPECIMEN PAGES, SHOWING SIZE OF PAGE, STYLE OF TYPE AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARABITT 





AQUARIUM i) 
Aquarium, a-kwi’ri-um. An artificial 
— for cultivating aquatic plants. A 
vessel of glass in which 
live animals are kept in 
water, with rocks or 


mated plants. 
a-kwiiri- 





& 


about the 21st of Janu- 


ary. 
Aquatic, a-kwat/ik. Pertaining to 
water ; living in or frequenting water. A. 
box, an accessory to the microscope, in 

or animalcule are placed for 
observation. 


as evens. A method of 
Soot & prod by which a beautiful 
, resembling a fine draw- 
ag in ek me mad or Indian ink. 

Feet ie chanaal for Ca 
A conduit or channel for —= 

conveying water from one {4 = 
to another. =f 


Aquarius. 





water, or ae hasobect. 

or formed by 

humor of the ae “the watery fluid which 
fills the space between the cornea and the 
crystalline lens in the eye. A. rocks, 
mechanically formed rocks, composed of 
matter deposited by water. A. vapor, 
the gaseous vapor produced from the 
surface of water by evaporation. 

, ak’ wi-fo'li-i’’sé-¢. A 

nat. ord. of polypetalous exogens; the 
holly tribe. 
Aquila, akfwi-le, A gen. of raptorial 
birds containing the true eagles. A north- 
ern constellation containing seventy-one 
stars. 


Aquilariaces, ak’wi-li-ri-’’sé-¢. A 
nat. ord. of apetalous exogens, consist- 
ing of three genera—Aquilaria, Ophiosper 
mum and Gyrinops. 

ak’wil-it-ed. In Her. 
adorned with eagles’ heads; as, a cross 
aquilated. 
, ak-wi-léji-a. <A gen. of 
acrid plants, ord. Ranunculacee. 






an imperishable monument of pious erudi- 
tion. He was canonized by Pope John 
XXII., in 1323, and declared a doctor of 
the Church by Pius V. in 1567. 

Aquitanian, ak-wi-ta/ni-an. Pertaining 
to yAauinaia, one of the great divisions of 
Gaul, now called Gascony. 

Arab, ar’ab. A native of Arabia. A 
neglected outcast of the streets, particu- 
larly an outcast boy or girl. 

Araba, fr’a-ba. An Indian or Turkish 





Araba. 
cart drawn by oxen or cows; those for 
the higher classes are highly ornamented. 






painted, inlaid, or 3¥ 
wrought in low re- 5s 
lief. = 
Arabia, -ra’/be- = 
ah. A peninsula in 
the the 8. W. of 
Asia, 1,500 m. in length N. and §., and aver- 
age breadth 780m. Much of the country 
isa desert and little known. Pop. 12,- 
000,000. The inhabitants include the 
Bedouins, reputed descendants of Ish- 
mael, who have maintained their roving 
and warlike character for centuries ; a dis- 
tinct and quiet race settledalong the coasts, 
and the Wahabees, occupying the interior. 
The religion is iaohammedan, which had 
its origin in A. in the latter part of the 
6th century. The- vulgar Arabic, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Koran, is 
among the most widely spoken languages, 
and the literary Arabic is used in the 
liturgy of all Mohammedans. It was for 
centuries the language of the sciences, 
arts and civilization. 
bic, ar’ab-ik. Belonging to Arabia 


Arabesque. 





, ak’wil-in. Of or belonging to 
the eagle. Resembling an eagle’s beak ; 
prominent. 

us, St. Thomas, a-kwi’nas. One 

of the _— celebrated of Christian philos- 
ophers = reachers, known as the 
“ Angel Tae ~~ 3’? B. 1227, p. 1274. 
His great work, ‘‘ Summa Theologize, is 


or the iangaage of its inhabitants. A. 
figures or characters, the numeral char- 
acters used in our Arithmetic, introduced 
into England about the 11th century, and 
probably of Indian origin. 

Arabin, ar’a-bin. <A variety of gum 
soluble in cold water, the principal con- 
stituent of gum-arabic. 


' Pearl-eye, ‘i. 


PEARL 


554 


PEDOMOTOR 





federates, 20,000 strong, under Gen. Van | 
Dorn; the latter were defeated. 

Pearl, perl. A silvery or bluish-white, 
hard, "smooth, lustrous substance, pro- 
duced by certain mollusks as the result of 
some epraae> secretory process. Scien- 
tifically speaking, pear! consists of carbon- 
ate of lime interstratified with animal 
membrane. 

Pearlash, ‘ash. Carbonate of potash. 

Pearl-barley, ’biir-li. The seed of com- 
mon barley ground into small round 
grains like pearls, 

Pearl-diver, ‘div-er. 
for pearl oysters. 

Pearl-edge, ‘ej. A narrow thread edg- 
ing to be sewed on lace ; a narrow border 
on the side of some qualities of ribbon. 

A white speck or film on 
the eye ; cataract. 

Pearl-fishery, “fish-er-i. 
pearl-oysters are caught. 

Pearl-powder, ‘pou-der. An oxychlo- 
ride of bismuth, used as a cosmetic, and 
also as a flux for certain enamels ; pearl- 
white. 

Peasant, pez’ant. A countryman ; one 
occupied in rural labor. 

Peat, pét. A kind of turf used as fuel in 
Scotland and Ireland. It contains tannin, 
which preserves animal and vegetable 
matter from decomposition. 

Peat-bog, ‘bog. A bog or marsh con- 
taining peat; a peat- 
moss. , 


Ore who dives 


A place where 


dillo found in South, , 
America. 

Peccary, pek’a-ri. The 
popular name ofa pa- 
mam- 





chydermatous 
mal, gen. _ 
Dicotyles, 
nearly re- 
lated to the 
hog. 
Peck. The --- 
fourth of a 
bushel; a¥ 
dry mea- 
sure of 8 
quarts. 


Pectinibranchiata, _ -tin’i-brang-ki- 
a’’ta. Those gasteropods having pectin- 
ated branchie or gills. 

Pectoral, ’ti-ral. A covering or protec- | 
tion for the breast; the extra defense for | 
the throat and chest placed over the cuir- | 
ass. Eccles, a sacerdotal vestment worn 





Collared Peccary. 





| Pedimane, ped’i-min. 


by the Jewish high-priest. In MR. C. Ch. Ch, 
the veo | or fastening of a cope. The 
front orphrey of a chasuble. The apparel 
on the breast of some albs and tunics, A 
medicine for complaints ofthe breast and 
lungs. 


Pecten, ‘ten. A 
gen. of marine 
bivalves, fam, 
Ostreid, com- 
monly called . 
clams. P. Jaco- 
beeus is the scallo 
shell which _pil- 
grims were accus- 
tomed to wear in 
front of their hats, 











Pecten. 


Pedagogue, ped‘a-gog. A teacher of 
children ; a school- master, 


Pedal, ‘al. Any projecting piece of met- 
al or wood which is to be pressed down 
by the foot ; a treadle. 

Pedate, rat. Having divisions like the 
toes ; footed. 

Pedestal, ’es-tal. In Arch. 
an insulated basement or 
support for a column, a 
statue or a@ vase. 

Pedestrian, pé-des’tri-an. 
One who journeys on foot. 
One that walks for a wager. 

Pedetes, pe-dé’téz. A gen.4 
of rodents, fam. Muride, al- 
lied to the jerboas. 







Pedestal. 


One of a family 
of marsupials, having a thumb on the 
hind feet. The opossum is an example, 
Pediment, -ment. The 
low triangular mass re- 
sembling ‘a gable at the 
end of buildings in the 
Greek style, and espe- 
cially over porticoes sur- 
rounded with a cornice. 
Also a similar triangular 
finishing over doors and windows. 
Pedipalp, -palp. One of an order of 
arachnidans whose feelers are armed with 
a forceps and are extended before the 
head. ‘ 
Pedireme, -rém. A crustaceous animal, 
whose feet serve the purpose of oars. 
Pedometer, pe-dom‘et-er. An instru- 
ment by which paces are numbered as 
a person walks, and the distance from 
place to place ascertained. They are very 
much likea watch and worn in the pocket. 
Pedomotor, ped’o-mé-ter. A veloci- 
pede, 


q ’ 


Pediment. 


A Remarkable Storehouse, and Work of Reference, for Almost Every Department of Human Knowledge. 


This is an entirely new book, compiled by competent Editors, in consultation with the best authorities. 
pilates, and the type is large and clear. 


It contains over 700 pages, 
This Cyclopedia is a Treasury of Knowledge, and will be found of the greatest use in 


and is printed from entirely new 


ne answering the ten thousand questions that constantly arise, in regard to dates, places, Persons, names, incidents, statistics, etc. 


What the Cyclopedia Contains. 





The various Arts, Trades, and Sci 


Agriculture. Astronomy. 
_ Architecture. Botany. 
Chemistry. Engineering. 
. Geography. Geology. 
. Merticulture. Mechanies. 
Medicine. Physiology. tionary or elsewhere. 
Natural History. Mythology. 


pamecnens Other Arts and 


,of ity, 
' make use of technical terms, and these are so little used 
outside of those special branches, that ordinary Diction- 
aries omit a large share of them. Among the technical 
terms explained will be found those belonging to 


+ other topics upon which it is very full, are: 
hy, including eminent living persons. 
and others, in nearly all 


Departments of Human Knowledge. 


Sciences. 





Over 1000 Engravings. On account of the size 
of the pages, the. engravings are necessarily small, but 
they are wonderfully clear, and selected with a view to 
illustratiug the subject rather than to make a show. 

When we consider the vast number of topics, the judg- 
ment exercised in their selection, the conciseness with 
which they are treated, and the copiousnes with which 
they are illustrated, The American Agricultur- 
ist Family Cyclopx@ia is a remarkable book. 

Every one who reads, should, when he meets with a 
word that is new to him, or one the meaning of which 
he does not understand, at onca look up the word in a dic- 
But the definitions of the dic- 
tionary, in many cases are found to be meagre, and 
the meaning must b_ sought in some more comprehensive 
work of reference. Comparatively few can afford to pos- 
sess one of the standard Cyclopedias. in many volumes. 

Consequently the publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist have been on the lookout for some yolume sup- 


i MR 








new, 





plementing the Dictionary, some multum in parvo, 
which they might present to all of their readers, old and 
They now have it in this new Cyclopedia, 
which is brought down to date. 


PRESENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

To every Subscriber (new or old), to 
the American Agriculturist for 18386, 
at $1.50, whose subscription is im. 
mediately received by us, we will pre- 
sent this Cyclopzedia HERE at our office. 

Or we will mail it to any subscriber 
in the United States or Provinces, on 
receipt of [5 cents additional for pack- 
ing and postage, making $1.65 in all. 




















SUBSCRIBERS LAST YEAR CHOSE THIS CYCLOPZDIA AS THEIR PREMIUM. 
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A NEW AND ELEGANT PREMIUM. 


History of the United States, 


—-+— FROM ——* 


The Aboriginal Times to the Present Day. 


om) _ EMBRACING 
=yAn Account of the Aborigines; the Norsemen in the New World; the Dis-@ 
coveries of the Spaniards, English and French; the Planting of Settle- 
ments; the Growth of the Colonies; the Struggle for Liberty in the 
Revolution ; the Establishment of the Union; the Development 
of the Nation; the Civil War; the Centennial of Independ- 
ence; and the Assassination of President Garfield, 
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By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D., 


i) Prof. Belles Lettres and History, Indiana Asbury University; Lecturer on General History, and Author of 
Ridpath’s School Histories of the United States, Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar, etc. 


SOss: 


© Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Charts, Sketches, Portraits and Diagrams. 
A HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME, WITH OVER 700 PAGES. 


Never before has there been published a book so rich in historical incident, so instructive in its 
X method of presentation, and so brilliant and fascinating in its narrative ; and never has there been a ° 
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~ time when it was so necessary that the American citizen should look back and trace the progress of 
his Country, from its early, humble beginnings, to its present proud position among the foremost 
) Nations of the Globe. But the book must be seen and read to be properly appreciatad. All who 
improve the opportunity to secure a copy, will be convinced that the many encomiums so freely be- (i) 


The very many beautiful illustrations, made specially for this work, constitute one of its chief (') 
) attractions. There are, likewise, numerous large maps, giving the geography of the country at 
different periods of its history; a large number of portraits of the leading men of the country, from 
= Wm. Penn down to President Garfield, and charts and diagrams which impart information and = 
greatly assist the reader to an understanding of the work. These illustrations are one of its best andy 
most important features. 


Oce 


This history is remarkable for its conciseness. In this respect it has an advantage over Ban- Q 
crofts or any of the other large histories of the United States. The style of the anthor is at the () 
same time both plain and fascinating. In this respect it is adapted to the ordinary reader. No! 
6 subject is overlooked ; just enough is said upon each topic, and all is presented in such a clear and (() 
@) brilliant manner that the attention and interest of the reader are constantly secured. 


Oses 


@) This Great History has received the most emphatic endorsement from the best educated men ing 
@>the land. Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University; President White, of Cornell University; Prof.; 
4) Churchill, of Oberlin Coliege ; Prof. H. 8. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Indiana; Prof. Edwards, of 
() McKendree College ; Dr. Buckley, Editor of ‘‘ Christian Advocate,’ and many others of the same te) 
class, have given testimonials, in which they speak in the highest terms of this work as the most f 

Q) 


secs 


Q concise, the most spirited, the most instructive, the cheapest, and on the whole the best American 
@yistory ever published. 

The Volume, which is Octavo in size, is printed on the very best of paper, and in large, clear, 
' @ bold type, whioh can be read with the greatest ease. It numbers over seven hundred pages, and @) 
W) some idea as to the capacity of the volume may be derived from the fact that it weighs about four 
®)pounds, and thirty-two cents postage is required when sent through the mails. 
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Price, $3.00. No volume equal to this in intrinsic value and actual cost, was 


) ever before offered for less than six dollars, () 
A WONDERFUL OFFER! Q 


We will mail this great work, post-paid, on receipt of the price, or present () 
it, post-paid, to any person who sends us THREE new subscribers to the Ameri- ®) 
can Agriculturist at $1.50 each. The names count on no other Premium. Q 
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@)stowed upon it, are fully merited. , 















Bound Volumes of the “ Avil 
can Agriculturist.’’ — A vast quantity of valu- 
able information relating to every detail of rural life, 
both in-doors and out, is contained in an annual volame 
of the American Agriculturist. A set of these books | 
forms a complete library or cyclopedia of Farm, Garden | 
and Household matters, and each volume contains at | 
least a thousand sketches and illustrations, with an — 
alphabetical index for ready reference. The advice and ~ 
information given, will be found thoroughly practical 
and reliable, the articles being written by able, experi- 
enced men and women. Each of these volumes contains 
in its reading columns alone. as much matter as would 
be comprised in twelve ordinary one-dollar-and-fifty- — BC 
cents books. We will present a bound volume for 4 
renewals at $1.50 each; OR, for 3 new subscriptions at 

$1.50 each, post-paid. Price per bound volume $2.00, ore 
$2.30 if sent by mail. 








An Unabridged Dictionary.—Price, $10 | 
—A valuable work for the instruction of the whole |- 
family. Contains more than one hundred thousand — 
words, with their definitions, pronounciation, and fa'l — 
explanation ; has one thonsand eight hundred and fifty. ~ 
four three-column pages and numerous engravings, and ~ 
is bound in strong, fine leather. Worcester’s great Iins- 

" trated Quarto (revised edition) is a recognized anthority, | 
and can be relied upon. {[t will be presemted for12 — 
subscriptions at $1.50 each; OR, supplied for the price. ~ 
Ninety-six cents will be required for the pre-payment by 
express, 
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Present Editors and Contributors, 
os 
For nearly a quarter of a century, or, to be exact, | 
for twenty-three years, Dr. George Thurber has B 
been first upon the editorial staft of the American | 
Agriculturist, in fact, the chief, to whom the re} 
mainder of the editorial corps have been the staff. | 
His familiar “‘ Doctor’s Talks ” indicate the fresh- 
ness and fertility of his thought, while his grayer 
contributions show an ever-widening knowledge 
and culture. Dr. Thurber remains as before the 
chief editor of the American Agriculturist, haying 
an able body of Associates, among whom are, 
Chester P. Dewey, Andrew 8. Fuller, Henry Stew: 
art, Joseph Harris, and others. 
Furthermore, we have made coming for 
securing the ablest contributors, on their special vF 
topics, in the United States, gentlemen who are the ; 
recognized authorities in their individual fields, 
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>: MERICHN+1IGRIGULTURISY, 


[NovEMBER, 





|THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST LAW BOOK 


“ c “fs an execedingly valuable ‘dai: aanbalaityrfor farmers. By following 
fis Sdivice, ne is enabled to avold litigation, and also to understand 
} what are his legal rights, as compared with others, We will sond this 
|: valuable work, together with the American Agriculturist for one year, 

r for $2.00 ; it stands asa Premium by itself. 





‘THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FAMILY CYCLOPADIA. 


—— 2 


The American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, of which some thirty 
thousand were taken by our subscribers last year, has been re-written 


a 


i ee and brought down to date. As stated elsewhere, to every subscriber to 
“i a3 ‘the American Agriculturist, whose subscription is immediately received 
' by us, together with $1.50 and 15 cts.extra for packing and postage, we 
, will present this'Cyclopedia, post-paid. But remember, such subscrip- 
tion cannot be counted on any other premium, either by the subscriber 


_ himself, or by the sender of the subscription. 


2 
oe 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR 1886. 


—_0#o0—_ 
The price remains the same: $1.50 per year; single numbers 15 cents. 
Sample copies supplied to canvassers. Address Publishers, 


Davip W. Jupp, President. SAMUEL BurnNHAM, Secretary. 














THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
hAW Book, 


A Compendiam of Every Day Law, for Farmers, Mechanics, 
Business Men, Manufacturers, Etc., te. 


CONTAINING 


Plain, Practical Statements of the Laws relating to: Contracts, Debts, 
Personal Property, Partnerships, Agents, Common Carriers, Hired 
Help, Marriage, Parent and Child, Patents, Trade Marks, In- 
surance, Assignments, Shipping, Deeds, Wills, Mortgages, 
Leases, Landlord and Tenant, Executors, Administra- 


tors, Homesteads, Inheritance, with a 


DICTIONARY OF LEGAL TERMS, ETC. 


By HENRY 3B. COREY, L.L.B., 
Member of New York Bar. 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT ON FARM LAW. 
By H. A. HAIGHT, Member of the Michigan Bar. 








TO 
American Agriculturist, 
David W. Judd, Pres. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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Sam'l Burnham, Sec. 


{By adhering strictly to the following form in sending names of subscribers, errors arising from indistinct addresses, etc., will be prevented, and the trouble of writing a letter will 
saved. If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: “For Premium.” For larger clubs paste additional paper at the bottom, or send for more of these forms and we will furnish them.] 


(FORM.) 


Herewith I forward you the names and P. O. addresses of 
(Postage on the paper to be prepaid by the Publishers.) Please find inclosed $ 
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POST OFFICE. 


COUNTY. STATE, 
























































| Buhach 


THE GREAT 


California Insect Powder ! 
An infallit'e exterminator 
of Ruaches, Water Bugs, Bed- 
Bugs. Flies, Fleas, Mosquitos, 
Ants, Spiders all plant-eating 
insects; and in fact, all forms 
of insect life. Buhach is per- 
fectly harmless to animal and 
lant life. Send your address 
or © a giving full par- 
ticulr 
BUBACH PROD. & M’ r g. C0., 
49 Cedar St., N. 


} iors ae FLED 


Proven by fifty year’s trial to be the best and iat fit salt 
for butter and cheese making. Used i the largest and best 
dairymen and creamerymen in Americ 























4 FRANCIS D. MOULTON & C0. ‘127 Water (t., N. Y. 
¥ Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries, 
Ys Matched and Single_Road Horses by Standard 
—. Stallious, Register ed Jersey Red Swine, Prize P. 


Rocks, and Mammoth Bronze Turkeys; Immense Nursery 








4 4 Stock—including prime one year Apple Stocks, two year 
ae. Asparagus and “Osage Orange Quicks. For Catalogues and 
om , ae lowest prices, address CLA K ETTIT, P. O., Salem, N. J: 
ae 

4 | : 9 

a >) ia 

a « 

. if MRS. STOWE’S PORTRAIT. 


Any porege sending us st will receive the New Edition of 
UNCLE TOWS CAB IN, in cloth; or, for Ten Cents 
we will ein a fine large 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE 


with decorated border, and an announcement of the New 
$1 Edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, Mass. 


THE ALBUM WRITER’S FRIEND. 
Containing 300 choiceGems of Poetry and l’rose tor writing 
in Autograph Albums, 64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; 
bound in cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. Address, 

J. F. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose Street, New York. 


New Architectural Books, 


it - 
The Suburban Cottage § o:,.ci0i2"° sy 4w°°r: 
TUTHILL, Architect. One 8vo vol., cloth. 117 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. Contents—Chap. 1-—The Plan—Its designs 
and requirements. Chap. II.—Elevations. Chap. III.—Ma- 








oo 


atti 
—- 


sonry and Brickwork. Chap. IV.—Framing. Ch V.— 
The Roof. Chap. VI.—General Details. Chap. VII.—Plas- 
tering. Chap. VIII.—Plumbing. 


A Manual of Industrial Drawing £2°.¢""?¢"; 


other Wood Workers. By W. F. Decker, Instructor in 
Drawing, University of Minnesota. 176 pages, 29 plates, and 
and numerous other illustrations. One 8vo vol., Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


66 59 Including Prize Designs with 

* Low Cost Houses, elevations, plans, details, 
ae mag aa bills of material, and estimates of cost. 
yelve large 11x14 plates of Practical House Designs, 
costing from $500 to $3,000. aiasius Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 1.00 


Cottages; or, Hints on Economical 


Buildin Containing 24 Plates of Medium and Low Cost 
g. Houses, contributed by different New York 
Arch.tects, together with descriptive letter-press, giving 
Practical Suggestions for Cottage Building, 

Compiled and Edited by A. W. BRUNNER, Architect. An a 
Chapter on The Water Supply, Drainage, Sewer- 
age, Heating and Ventilation, and other Sani- 
tary Questions relating to Country_ Houses, by 





Wm. PAUL GERHARD. One $vo. vol. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
Consisting of 44 Large 
American Cottages, Gonxisting of 44 Large 


taining Original Designs of Medium and Low Cost Cottages- 
Seaside _ and Country Houses. Also,a Club House, School 
House, — and a Small Seasiie Chapel. Together 
with a Form of Specification for Cottages. All 
in the latest ee evailing styles, from the drawings of a num- 
ber of prominent architects, thus securing a great variety 
of plans, and diversity of treatment, and offering the largest 
opportunity for selection. One large quarto volume. 
Price, post-paid, 5.00 


GRATIS s Any of these Catalogues will be sent free upon 
® application if this Journal be mentioned. 
100 Page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building and 
Decoration. 
% Page Illustrated Catalogue of Drawing instruments. 
20 Page Illustrated Catalogue of Artists’ Materials. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York. 







SLR CAN ARI CALIURISH 


Ky) Do Your Own Stamping! 














With our New ONE DOLL 


You canSAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 
Youcan MAKE MONEY by doing it for others. 


Good $5 Stam 


: Stamping Pat. 
rea by Pr tt orice l0crencls $3.50] leaches also How to Stamp Plush, 


26 Initials, size 154 in., for Hat- T, 
As; peocth my elas, sino 135 &. scososece Felt, &e. eaches the Kens= 


1 Lilustrated Book ofinstrue-" |ington, Plush Ribbon 
tion in Kensington Embroid- and other stitches. Also How to Do 
Be VY WOrk. ....-ceccceeresneeee ee of ENSINGTON, LUSTRE PAINTING, 

Felt Stamping Pad, imp, pat, .1 Sige. The patterns con:ained in 


H Box best Sta_ ping Powder, «15)\this ontfitare all useful and desir- 
Felt Tidy, with des gn stamped able for stamping Hatbands,Lamp| 
a ready to Work, with4 knots of silk and Table Mote Fidl les, oF lies, 

plas- 


and needle. op eee Towel Racks Lambrequins, 


Y x Retall Value. -.....-$5,00\hers, ete. simtiad 
ft 2% in. wide lsingle Rose an 2x2in. 
t Metso ¢ ba ha igh 1 bunch of Pansies. 4x5 in. 
y 1 Roses & 
1 
1 
1 





cteedeceevesaeee 0D 


3% aT 1 bunch of s 
Kitten. in, hig! - prig of Golden 








requins, |! vine of Point Russe ‘siitehes. 1% ws 
, aroting Se of Nielets, for Lamb + Snow-flake designs for 

lLsingle Daisy and , ey 2x2in, 
lsprig of Bachelor’s Button, 3's in high 

1 cluster of Strawberries, 2'4x3 in. 

lsprig of Forget-me-not , 14x2in. 

1 bouquet of Daisies and Forget- ime-nots 5x6 in. 
1 vine of Daisies and Ferns, 5); in. wide 


lvine with Sen top. 

1 Braidi:.g Vine, 2in. w 
Braiding Sine. 16. in a B 

Desi mworcr hildt for Tidy in outline 
Touthine ‘sidan oy and Girl colder’ Tin. high 





ted Stam 
vanes ampings You can teach the ar rt of Kensin 
do embroidery for others REMEMBE ladies, Sho begin business with our 


ery and 

on Emmet broide e now ate a are grea 
and paying business a entire Outfit will be OR 

in thelcate homes, sentin a box for only ONE DOL LLAR 

Get EI R. your friends to send with you and get your own 
Send Postal Note, Money Order 
or Registered Letter, Postage 





Outat) 


mping Outfit for $1.00) 


+ 8x5 Amey]. 


Zy tchw 4 
ls ripofscallo pees Siesta lufant ‘SBlanket &e 


7 


n Rod, 4in. re 
little Bacyerey : sprig or crm see 4in San 
Bird, 4x5 inches sprig of Smilax, 5in, hi 
1 design, Two Owison Branch s fae attereuie’ 2x2 in. 
1Starand Anchor « of Asters, 2x3 tn. | 
1 design ef Child’s Face 1 5 Orit Nt panacea rg 3in. high 
18prig of Daisies, 4x5in, ne of Leaves, 15 mide bd 


You can] 
With the Outfit Yo va Gan boc BP er Fos of be Ufal articles : 


outfits’ Et 





a ars Ta Man't’s Co, 12% Nassau Stree, iia ‘York 








$42.5) OU IMMENSE REDUCTIONS At G19 Bi) 








WARRANTED 


SHIPPED ON 4 O DAYS? TEST TRIAL BEFORE PAYMENT IS REQUIRED. 











G YEARS. 


STOOL. INSTRUCTION BOOK and delivery on board Cars here 


(arThe “ORCHESTRAL ORGAN” has never before hee 
less than $100. 


At LESS. THAN ACTUAL COST TO 


oe” ai 2 Tee Sul 
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REMEMBER «x1; 
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=o 3 our 
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now selling out all we have in stock mere i : 





* $42.50 Only. 

































Will send one of of lumber can be cut in a day. 
our best Ties (Black 
Silk), Post Paid, on 
receipt of 24c. 
Circulars free. 


J. §. RIPLEY & CO., Crucers, N. Y. 


A Fastenii for 
your Necktie that 
will not come off 
unt.litis taken off. 





these in use, giving patvecsel sa’ 
have the best Mills of lore ie aes Portable 2 
Stationary. Send for circu 


LA & Bais “ee! co. 
















to Fer 
Builtina first-class. 
manner. The Best Mill made. Man bundredg of 











and price. BEAUTIFUL PARLO 


EVERY CUSTOMER AN AGENT. 


The “ Texas Siftings,” “ N. Y. Independent,” ‘¢ American Exporter” and “ A La America,” endorse the * AMER 
7 UPRIGHT, as low ri $196, and fully Warranted. Send to DICKINSON. is oi Ma it.» N 





9? Antt-ehodidy ane An ee Re 
yA Ne: for. catalogue of 
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| Kissena Nurseries. 
| Trees and Plants. 
| Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 


F Sn NAY: 




















ges 


- Lan WORTH AND QUALITY 
Saehiak Ts nOTetercer sess 

n Guide mailed on — 

ROBERT BUIST 
SILADECPHIA. 


ae StkSS HALAPENSE.) 
New crop. Will pve the greatest yield of any 
; known. Splendid for ensilage. Liked 
* dod qonae of stock. Can be cut from three 
es per annum. Send for circular. 


Jos. "HARDIE & CO., Seima, Ala. 


7838. PARRY STRAWBERRY, 1805. 


has again surpassed all others, over 50 best varieties, at 
POMONA NURSERIES, 


_ And received three more FIRST PREMIUMS and two more 
SPECIAL AWARDS at Moorestown, Vineland and New York 
Strawberry Shows. Also the FIRST PREMIUM and SWEEP- 
“STAKE PRIZE over all other new varieties at Providence, 
-R.1. Send for testimony from various States. Por gRowN 
PLANTS NOW READY. Lawson and Kieffer Pears, Wilson 


in ec. Catalogue Free.” WM. PARRY, Parry, W. J. 


| CABBAGE SEED. 








ee Island Cabb s d is t . 
ee ° joke rb Covrese, Bes ee s the very best 


: FRANCIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 
‘Three Excellent Early Berries 


“ King Strawberry, Rancocas 
| Bien ge Tes Blackberry. Trees ne ete. 
ee ree AMUEL C. De COU, 


py td pad Co.,N. J. 


PEACH TREES &3tereitie 


R. 8S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 











FRUIT BASKETS AND BOXES. 





Worth ee 


Farmers will be glad 
to learn, a Fertilizer 
composed of Blood, 
Bone and Animal Mat- 
ter, having all the in- 
eg ee requisite 
r the soil and to in- 
= a@ good crop, can 
purchased _ for 
Twenty-Ave Dol- 
ars per ton, Grif- 
fing’s Metropolitan 
Fertilizer is the arti- 
cle. Add os H. B. 
GRIFFING, 7 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 


‘JOHSS SEED. 





<tt> 
= <<. > 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 1S CALLED TO OU ‘4 REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


sy -S TANDARD ANo DWARF PEARS 
0 GRAPE VINE 


Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited. Catalogue Free. Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres, 


immense seori_ THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Immense Wtork. 
ALBERT DICKINSON, 









Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc, 














Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, 
POP CORN. 
Warehouses { 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KINZIE 8T., 


104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL- 


— — Ld 

Many millions of Seedlings and Transplahted Trees, 
Forest Trees and Forest Tree Seeds. Best Stock in the 
Northwest. Apple and Crab Trees, Grapes. Currants, 
Send for Circular. Gooseberries, Strawberries, Red and Blick Raspberries, 
Largest and most varied stock of Mulberry in Blackberries, Barberry Hedge Plants, Dwarf June-berries, 
America. HANCE & BORDEN, Rumson Nurseries, Hardy Roses, Ponies, Snowballs. My stock is first-class, 
22 Dey St., New ae Red Bank, New Jersey. yt be acked in wet moss. Catalogue free. Address, 


S F. GARDNER, Box 74, Osage, Iowa, 
When you write be sure and mention this paper. 









HEADQUARTERS OF 


‘““MEECH’S PROLIFIC.”’ 
THE GREAT NEW QUINCE. 
Astonishing yields reported of this new fruit. 
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ew Prop of Seeds. 


‘Carefully Tested. : 
Warranted to Grow. 5 

Best Varieties and the Best of Seed at the § 
Lowest Prices—Direct from the Farm. 








“SS WALALOGUES FREE, ;-~— () 








Joseph Harris Seed Co. & 
Rochester N. Y. 


G3-2-33: SSSSSS559-65-6-S5-5S5-SSSS9963 


ry = to send for our new 
| {i W | Inustrated Catalogue of 
SEEDS and every- 

for * rameag and 


° JOHNSON & & ‘ST KE 
— end Growers, Philadelphia, | a 


Pure Extra Cleaned Johnson Grass Seed, 


Best grass that aie se inane oe nine tons per 
acre, per annum, according to latitude, w same number 
of onttingn. Grows where Corn will. § jendid for Ensi- W. H, SMITH, (late of H, A. Dreer.) 
lage. Send for Pamphlet to HERBERT POST; (for- SEE GROWER, 
merly Postburgh), 8 8 LMA, D DALLAS CO., ALA 1018 Market St., Phila. ¢ Cc Jatalogue sent on application. 





Moreton Farm, 








CORNELIA’ Straw- BERRY | 





KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEAR. 
Also all the older Fruits, Ornamentals, &c, 
H. S. ANDERSON, Union Springs, N.Y. 





























MITH, Jacksonville, Fla. Treas., J JOHN 





— 
size » 403 5 100 fee on Lake Singvley 
ond ” LAKEVIEW, Clay Co., only ; $4, 
High rolling Pine Lands, Salubrious Climate, a Good Investment. Send 2-cent Stamp for Maps, etc., or remit P. 0. Order ce : O R i D fi 
a 


oe Bank Draft to JOHN T. TALBOTT, and get Warranty Deed, Title perfect from the 


TROPICAL LAND COMPANY, P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


D “6 pete Pror. J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, of mate Norma School, Milleravine Pa. V. Pres’t, Hon. J. C. apart Y, Pres’t Florida Savings Bank, Jacksonville vet 


“tract ror an” ORANGE GROVE ‘ia’ $50. 





BOTT, Jacksonville, Fla.— REFERENCES: Ex-Gov. GEO. F . DREW, Jacksonville, Fla.; Hon. COLUMBUS D 


ioretor Agent. Jacksonville, Fla.; Rev. C. C. McLEAN, Pastor M. E. Church, St. aban se Fla. 
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MACHINERY sfateeh sia EREF 





EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 


Geared Wind Mill 


As used for 
Shelling and 
Elevating 
Corn, Grind- 
: ing Feed and 
Meal, Cut- 
ting Hay, 






We have had 30 
YEARS’ experience in 
the Manufacture of 
Wind Mills andPumps 

SSW 





Buy the BEST, for in the 
end itis the GHEAPEST. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. ‘ 

Give depth and location of your well; quantity of water 
wanted. State also what machinery you wish to operate, and 


we will quote you a special price for the entire outfit, or any part 
thereof, Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties. 


ii 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co. Batavia, Kane Co., IIb 


CHAMPION 
Wind Mill, 


No New Departure. 


Uses no parts, joints nor special de 
vices, not necessary to make a perfect 
self-governed Wind Mill, that will run 
in any kind of storm and stay on the 
tower as long as the tower stands, and stop, and stay stopped, 
when you want it still. No unsightly vane. No brake to 
stop the wheel. No springs for any t eepeee. No stop pins, 
clutches, nor bumpers to strike. Nothing complicated to 
get out of order. No thin sheetiron to rust out. No rough 
wearing pa:t to wear out, and no make-shift anywhere in its 
construction. The C hampion is no untried experiment. 

It is handled by the best of dealers,and gives the best of 
satisfaction to them and their customers. Itis, as for years 
it has been, the leading Wind me in the market 

Send for catalogue of Champion Wind Mill, ines Pumps 
Star Wood Pumps, Tubing, once Cisterns, etc. Goo 

agents wanted in territory unoccupied. 

POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ills., U.S.A, 











CHALLENGE 
IND MILLS never blow 
down, a record no other } 
ag can show. Sent on 30 
days’ trial. Also feed grind- 
ers, shellers, pumps, etc. 
Agents wanted. Catalogues 
free. CHALLENGE WIND 
MILL AND FEED MILL Co., 

Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 



















Old Reliable Stover Improved, 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumping water for Railroads 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns 
Dairies, Brick Yards, Draining, Ir-S 
rigating, etc., as well as Geared 
Windmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. Also Feed 
Grinders’ operated by Pumping Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Wood Saws, Corn 
Cultivators, Harrows, &c. 

FREEPORT MACHINE CO. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U. 8. A. 


«a I cress 
yin thes 


ZY (¥. Wilson’s Patent). 100 per 
cent. more made in keeping ule 
Eien Also POWER MILLS and RM 
MILLS. Circulars and ” ag nm sent 
snsgeulatian: WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 











HOF ALL THE SAWS I ever saw saw, I never saw a 
saw saw like this saw saws.’’ Universal verdict 
of all using the Battle Creek Patent Self-Feed Wood- 
Sawing Machine. B.C. Machinery Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


eh a i 
Only Double Ring Invented. 
S & > 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 


No sha oints in the flesh to 
cause vi ation and soreness, as in 


case of rings that close with the 
joints in the flesh, and produce 
soreness of the nose. 


The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 





CaAnSaae BERING, QUINLAN COQ., Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR, ILL. 











to keep the hog’s nose sore, 
the above ad 








THE BEST CAMTLA FANTENING! 


SELF-ADJUSTING. SWING STANGHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free, Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Geo. W. Stubblefield 


AND CO. 
‘New importation of 22 head 
of Registered Pedigreed 


PERCHERON == 
== HORSES. 


eee 
all and see stock or send 
for catalogue, 
BLOOMINCTON, ILL. 
are the most 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE proaisbic Tam 


one of the oldest and largest breeders of famous Families. 
F. D. CURTIS, Kirby Homestead, Charlton, N. Y. 





























SEED 
phos 





pestis nil. 


Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED. 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen and Market Gardeners 
everywhere to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
=s ro — Ba nony and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 
tations / The genuine machines are made only by 


T. B. ‘EVERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, giving latest prices and improvements. 


THE MAN 


5 Ton “Wagon Scales. 
Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Boz, for 


$GO and 


— ei soy Pays the pooper] free 
ention th 
phn = JONES OF BINGRAMTO 
Binghamton, nye i 
























ad 
JERSEY RED, Agee: BERKSHIRE, | oe 





ey Fo 
ATLEE DURFEE Soe dsp of Pa. 


Tniveriy of the State of New ir 


ee i ‘ 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK crry 


The only school P; the STATE which has the- A, 





grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery V8) ee 
SESSION 1885-86. : 
The regular course of will commence in i, 


Lectures 
1885. Circular and information ¢ can be had on 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ol the Faculty. 








MAKE MONEY, 
BY KEEPING POULTRY. 


Our 110-Page Mustrated Poultry Book | 
for 1885 i a a, a 
















cents. Stam’ 
SUMMIT LA 


FOR Tk HONEY Hh io 


Pure Honey and Beeswax, and a General ies! 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, z 


P. 8.—“‘ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers ” 
in Postage stamps. 


TEE SILVER & Daacae 


FEED & ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1885. 
Adapted 
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CHICKENS 


ECLIPSE INCUBATOR 


Simplest, Cheapest and Most Reliable. Price Lists Free. © 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 








THE BEST INCUBATOR IS THE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN. 


All sizes and prices. 200 egg size, only $50. in New York. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
ag oe both top and bottom heat. 
5 sizes. 
Hee cae i Wire Netting, only 1 cent a square foot. 
lllustrated catalogue of these and other goods, sent free. 
Send at once to E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Stan me dora. jipperatne of fhe 
ng an 
cue and easy to manage, phecipens ’ eliable, leer etectly 


self-regulating, and never fails to hate 
PERFECT HATCHER CO. 








mira, New York, 
Send for Catalogue F. 












HATCHED. 


BY THE 















HALSTED’S PERFECTED 


CENT RINtAS. INCUBATOR. 


oe 




















CENTENNIAL 
Halsted’s Book on “ Incubation 
tion—135 pages. Over 100 abation and 
By E 


E. & 0, WAR: ) SION MERCH aa 


for Circular giving important advice about. § 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESE 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.¥. 
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pric fo tis article: DON r oie : A CLA 
1 preparing this article: ’ 
. Children or Grown Persons— }. 


wishing to improve meme he Clams are not a proper model for human beings to copy after, for they open their shells to take in their 

in composition or letter W. ting accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along, FOR THEY ARE CLAMS 

should carefully read the entire and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 

ipage and note the ingenuity by A Clam Is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :— 

which so much information has es he nich os ead rt good i ~~ a to apa copy after :—Is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after:— 

q .: ° - KEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leadi newspapers 

n given in so small a space. A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will buy the kind of goods his customers call tee 4: ea 

— A WIDE-AWAKE MAN always wants to try the Soap he sees highly recommended for Toilet, Bath & Shaving 

course a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her; but when the most reliable papers in the United States emphatically 
est manner every claim made for The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no excuse for not giving it one square, 


Y in the st 
Bonest trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are adopting The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and those who have done so 
are 'y mning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—-SO DONT BE A CLAM 


Oar EMREMRR EE eT 
ce FOR MEN 7) 8S EAD eens 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Jeweler, 
the Printer, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


——FOR SHAVINC= 

Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor,.-how tender 
the skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be sweet-smelling. 

IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE 

It washes freely in hard water, and be sure to remember, where water is scarce, that 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 

——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc.—— 

It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., d %3 indispensable. No Stable is complete 
without it. For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the 
leather and rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, 
cleaning the running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, ¢¢ 73 without a rival » byits use Paint and 
Varnish willlast much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal 

The Frank Siddalls Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from Benzine; and Parents whose children use 


Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. Type and Rollers washed with The Frank 
Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 


au SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming 
more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Imported Castile 
and similar soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 

A CERTAIN CURE—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS—A CERTAIN CURE 
in place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 

— AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT 

For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
Chafed Places on Infants and Adults ; for use by persons suffering with Tetter, Ringworm, 
Salt Rheum, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly 
Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when other soap 
is used; while for washing the Invalid it is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by 
the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise 
tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be 
accomplished by any other soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice with 
The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use tt for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave plenty of the taiher on—don?t rinse the lather off. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 
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: “THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST.” 

» @uthorizes the statement that a thorough test of 
; The Frank Siddalls Soap 
; ye pee Laundry, and General Household Uses 





5 / 9g n connected with its staff 
proves it to be everything claimed. 


2 And now letevery Man and Woman set aside prejudice 
and try THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 


Occasionally letters are received from persons 
| wanting agencies to sell The Frank Siddalls Soap ; 
‘also letters from ladies who, although not wives of 
ke 2 aeinsind would like to get the valuable present we 
:—Please bear in mind that none of these 
+ letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has been 
tried on the whole of the regular family wash and 
s strictly accord to every little direction. 
_ Be sure to do this before sending for any information 
_ about the Present,orabout Agencies,or about the Soa 


In your Wa’ 0 ay of Washing Clothes. 














bay * WILL CURE situa of The Prook Siddetts s 
: merel a little o, an i oap 
Ooo sentthe nail and tender flesh 


* Will cure Itching Piles so quickly 
AS TO SEEM ALMOST MIRACULOUS 
giving relief as soon as applied. ‘ 


Dont forget to send for pamphlet 
{3 And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES 


There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child 10 or 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them: 


FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tu of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY -— A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT, 
it'so as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. ; EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the 
Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub| wash-water must only be lukewarm, a small kettle 
under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. F holds erough for a large wash. ; 
Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. \ rhe gat will — a io ere’ a 
NEXT —After soakingthe FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL Drop out; |!¢ from the atmosphere, in Spite of the most care, 
turn the garments inside ae to get at the seams, Sut dont cea more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR ee See injures the delicate ingredients 
THEY WILL TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through twosuds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a Be, rm at co tth dr tn tstee wukel 
little clean water ; if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. epg : ‘stun e aethor- tees td ryt ettle 
If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw the piece back into the suds for a few minutes| Seen thouka wey teeta t “$ theot a whi te pra 
; NEXT COMES THE RINSING—whichis to be done in lukewarm water AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS Be sure to always make the last water soapy; 
"Boor, and is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY ona wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more|the clothes will NOT smell of the Soap, but will 
‘9 Soap, AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. Any smart HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOWTO DO THIS he ag sweet as if never worn, and stains that have 
NEXT, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the been overlooked 1n washing will bleach out whil 
of Blucing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP inthe Blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. drying, and the clothes will iron easier. | 
theclothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang upto dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING | Always dissolve a small piece af Soap in the starch; 
and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. it makes the ironing easier, the clothes handsomer. 
Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard 
and wash the same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. water without Soda, Lye or any washing compound 
The most delicate colors WILL NOT FADE when washed this way, but WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. |DPont use Borax,Ammonia,or any other soap on any of thewash¥ 





gh it seems strange to use for Toilet, Shaving, &c. the same kind of Soap that is recommended 








for kitchen use, still sensible people know that the world moves, and will be glad to try The Frank Siddalls So 


Althou 

















In directing Letters srgpeeninent business houses it ig 
vO nega of Abed po er Street or Number on the 
y op all communications as follows ; 


SDE OF. 
It is guaranteed that The Frank Siddalls Soap 
FRANK satis ee A is now sold by Wholesale Grocers in every city 
PA in the United States. If the store you deal with 
rin does not keep it try elsewhere. 





are immediately, on reachin; 
fic Rook-Drawer an 
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AGRICULYURIST 











AND NOW IF NOT SET IN YOUR OLD WAYS 


Try THE FRANK SIDDALLS SO 


Be sure to try The Frank Siddalls Soap for Toilet—Bath—Shaving-—try it for Washing Dishes— — 
for House-Cleaning—for Scrubbing—and be sure to try The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes © 
Every subscriber to this paper is specially interested in reading the whole of this page, each line is important to every — 


Man, Woman and Child or it would not be published but would be omitted, and so reduce the cost of the Advertisement 


And Remember there is Nothing Stated Here but the Simple Truth 


oes FOR LADIES TO READ l= 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


To the Housekeeper and her Help, to the Boarding-house Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great advantages. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) 
it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the merits of an article than to 
be able to say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE 


JUST THINK! No Scalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to Injure even the Finest Laces! 


5 TTT ac OS 
Where water or fuel is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
‘much less fuel, is necessary and afew buckets of water is enough for a large wash 


<r ag 

JUST THINK! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 

The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 

And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves the 
dish-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the Smell 
of Fish, Onions, etc., from Forks and Dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, dont 
blame your servants; it 7s not their fault ; for you have given them soap made of rancid grease, 
and the result is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, 
and you will have a clean sweet smelling cloth. So here is the Housekeeper’s choice: 
Common Soap anda foul dish-rag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


——FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC— 

This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses, Goblets, and all Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap, as is well known, 18 not fit for 
washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls Soap is a most elegant thing for this purpose and does 
away with the Use of Ammonia. 

Use it for washing Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc. 
Ltis the nices? thing for Marble thai can be imagined. 
For washing Bed Clothes, and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for washing Utensils used in the Sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 


——FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES=— 


Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with sores of any kind, when 
nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so Pure and Mild. 

Dont use Soda for washing Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes don? even scald them :—wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean, 


——FOR THE SCHOOL TEACHER 
It is the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them free from 
grease; the Soap does not even have to be rinsed off. Blackboards that are considered 
worthless can be restored by washing with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 













SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS sic Wite orsveryGrocer in the United States. 
The Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 beautiful Heavy Plated 
Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, 


and guaranteed to be the finest quality made. 


The Premium is given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell The Frank Siddalls Soap 
It will be sent after she has made a Thorough Trial of the Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent Free of Charge. 
The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MUST FIRST try a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soe on the 
whole of the regular family wash strictly by the very easy directions, and then send word by mail to the office in Phil 
er husband is a grocer, c 


together with business card or printed advertisement of some kind to show that 
or send a bill for groceries bought of some wholesale grocer, 
If you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try:— 


if not, a cake will be sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, if the 2 promises are made. 
The Premium is NOT sent until after a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
made and no letters from any one asking for information about the Premium 
will be answered until AFTER the Soap has been used- 


he Frank Siddalls Soap is now sold by Wholesale Grocers in every city in the Unite 
If the store you deal with does not keep it try elsewhere 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 





It is guaranteed that 


Husbands ask your Wives to try, Wives coax your Husbands to try, 
Sisters persuade your Brothers to try, Brothers tell your Sisters to try 


How a Lady can get the Soap to Try 
At Places w it is Not Sold at the Stores: — 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money or stumps. 
Say she saw the advertisement in the American 
Only send for one cake and make these 2 promises :, 
Promise . {—That the Soap shall be used the first wash- 
Wo. day after receiving it, and that every bit of 
the family wash shall be done with it. 


that the printed directions for using 
Soap shall be exactly followed, 


By return mail a regular 10-cent cake of Soap 
will be.sent, postage prepaid ; 
it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, 
and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put un:— 
All this is done for 10 cents 
b believed to be a cheaper way to introduce tt 
than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores } 












your le gets no m, 

because you have NOT made the promises, 
or because you have sent for more than one cake. 

Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of 2 Grocer, 
the Wife of a Minister or the Wife of a Physician 
if the above TWO promises are 

but will NOT be sent if the promises are 















Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in p) of the old, hard 


A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty '. 
standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. — 


How to tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of Honor will scorn to do so meana thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 


How to tell Sensible Persons 

Sensible Persons will not get mad when new and improved 

ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 


but next wash-da ive one honest trial to 
The Frank Siddalle’' ay of Washing Clot 


Only One Cake must be sent for, 
but after trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 

to accommodate you, - 
or you can order direct from the factory. 
You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
If a friend wants to try it, she must send in a@ separate letter. 
























much pleased if you invite 

them in.and let them see 
The Frank Siddalls: — 

Way of Washing Clothes— 


elphia, Be sure to let them see the 


lothes put in to soak. 

It will be quite a curiosity for 
them to see a was ne 
without scalding or boiling a 
single piece no matter how 
dirty or soiled, and without 


tates Jeven using a wash kettle 








Agriculturist. 


Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally ee. 


How to tell a Person of Refinement | 
A Person of Refinement will be ate to adopt a New. Easy, — 


How to tell a Person of Intelligence | 


vag 
¥ 


And now dont get the old wash-boller mended, — 


Your neighbors will be very} | 





let them see the whole operation :— ez 


to heat the water in. - 
Make the bluewater VERY soapy j 
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EASIEST AND. QUICKEST. 


The children say it is JUST FUN to churn. One 
churn at wholesale price where there is no agent. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, *- “"*\\itt 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The Grratest of all Dairy Implements. 


GHURNS Bese cs%es8 Bm a 





oe hes everything ine the } ne aF 8 and Creamery 


from 1,500 Ibs. per hour capaci- 

Butter W Workers ty, down toSor6 Ibs. at a work- 

Household where a cow is kept, should 

i “aed these machines. Agents Wanted 

Everywhere. State your wants and send for 7 
culars.R. LESPINASSE, 92 Lake St., Chicago Ill, 


DAIRY GOODS. 


In consequence of the largely increased facilities afforded 
by our new and extensive factory, which now finished 
and fully mespes with all modern wood-working machin- 
ery, we “ed able to increase the line of goods heretofore 


ie by 
Hereafter we shall be able to make (or furnish), 


ALL VARIETIES 


of SB veg id Creamers, Butter Workers, Butter Packages, 
Butter ome Print Butter Carriers, Moulds, Stamps, and 
any other goods needed in a creamery or family dairy. 
fo el a own reputation of all goods made by us, is the 
rantee we can offer that everything made or fur- 
bined f by us, will be of superior quality. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


Byte gp and Dealers in Dairy Goods, who desire the 
best articles in the market at the most reasonable 
prizes, are invited'to send to 


PORTER BLANCGHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 
(ESTABLISHED 1818). 


Die otal 


Of all the Magazines. 


Itiustrated with Original Steel Engrav- 
ings, Photogravures and Oil Pictures. 


Send twenty cents for one copy, and you will certainly 
subscribe Two Dollars fora year aad get ten times its value 


W. Jennings Demorest, Publisher, 17 E. 14th St., NewYork. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Postmasters. 























Free Specimen Copy of the INDEPENDENT, 


of New York, will be sent to an aay Sheree upon ap- 
plication pos postal card. Claiming to be the best 
iterary, and Family Mot J in the 

orld. it deserves the acquaintance of all who 


care “04 such 8 r. Subscription, $8: .00 per year. 
“ Trial ee a month, 30 cents. Address, 
INDEPENDENT, 
way, New York City. 





ATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 

rights, etc., for the United States, 

da, Cuba, cland, France. Germany, etc. We 
kad eres years experience. 

ter through us are noticed in the Scr- 

; AMERICAN. This sha and splendid illustrated 

the Progress of Sci- 

has an enormons circula- 

ges > Solicitors, Pub- 

Asormaéa, 3 Broadway, New 

about Patents sent free 
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THE BRADLEY 


HANDY WAGON. 


The simplest and best style of gear ever made. 
light, strong, well made and finished, 
rides easy, and is durable. 
for single horse or pair. 
to load and unload. Send for Circular, 


= BRADLEY & C€0., 


A _ wagon that is 
easily handled, convenient, 
Handy to get into and out of. Handy 
Handy for one person or more. Handy 


Syracage, N. Yo: or 22 Cc 1 
Place, N N.Y Dl SON, — 














TARLINgaz’ a as 







Best In The World 
for large or small game—made in 32,calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 
55 grains; 40 cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and €5grains, The strongest shooting rifle 
made, Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. 
all sizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 


All styles, 


BALLAED Galiery, Sporting and Target Rifles, world renowned. The standard for 
target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. A.l calibres from 22 to 45. 


Made in fourteen different styles, prices from 
$18.00 up, Send for illustrated catalogue. 


MARL FIRE ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN 











—_——_ EW FAT. EDITIO 


Sy. menses 
and. Eis I ay bi xR NG 
Ex. 

fae a TR E 
Prices ‘Bottom. 
J. A. — 


k Square, Bosto 
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uu Type Writer, 





A PERFECT MACHINE. 
Price, $12.00. 
Any one can learn in an hour how to use it 
and do perfect work. Itis used for business purposes an 


rivate letter writing at home; addressing envelopes, etc. 
t is simple, durable and complete. Send for circular. 


SUN TYPE WRITER CO., 
319 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 


Glass 
UBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W Cc YOUN Sor AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
a Ua 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 














NYAS. 














**Ensilage and Fod- 
der. Cutting,’’ a 32 pp. 
pamphlet that should be 
read by every Dairyman 

and  Stockraiser. 

Mailed free to any 
‘owers ‘and address, mention- 


i h 
Farm Feed Mills ever ng this paper. 


manufactured. Special 
terms & discounts where we 
have noagency. SMALLEY 
MFG, CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 







Also illustrated 
catalogue of the 
best a, of ayer 











EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 














For choice reading, beauty of illustration, and typog- 
ra hy, has no rival. 
‘he HomE MacGazinE aims to be that particular peri- 


odical indicated byitsname. Tothe homes and fire- 
sides of the people it enters as an intimate friend, and 
furnishes to all within the precincts of home agreeable 
diversion ina literary form, free from impurity, and de- 
signed to encourage and stimulate the practice of the 
domestic virtues and high probity in all the affairs of life. 


In addition to the General Literary Department, many 
pages are devoted to home decorations and household 
affairs. 

Terms: $2.00 per year. 
copy and club rates. 

T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for FREE SPECIMEN 





$50 to $125 a Month AGENTS WANTED 
all year round. once to sell 
The Military and C ivie ome of 


CENERAL U. S. CRANT. 


734 pages, 200 illuatrations. Price $2.50. Also, Mrs. 
Wright’s Grand Book, 


The Complete Home, 


and other choice Seenies d Books, Family Bibles, ete, 
Best corms. wat te to 
CURDY & CO., Publishers, 
Philaielphian Fs. Chicago, Ills., or St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 


and earn $100, per month. Send your name and 10 Sent 
instampsto F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn, 


50 New Imported Hidden Name, 


Emb’d, Panorama, Golden Floral, Xmas, 
Birthday, New Year, Love, Friendship, 
Rosebuds, Pansies, Paris Florals and Si k 

Fringe Cards, Pictures, &e. name printed 

on, 100 Auto. Album Verses, and Game 

cs of Wedding Ont. 

fit for only7 two- 

cent stamps. 8 packs and this Heavy Rolled 
Gold Ring, set with Real Tiger E: ye Cameo 

for $1.00. 16 Packs and this Solid Gold & 

Engraved Band Ring for aa 00. Satisface 

tion guaranteed. 




















Addre: 
CLINTON BROTHERS: & CO., 
All Hidden Name Cards, 
an Elegant 48-page 
Floral Autograph Album, 
3 French Dolls, 
with Wardrobe of 82 pieces, and 
200 New Scrap Pictures, 


Clintonville, Conn. 
all for 25c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR OUR NEW BOOK 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


With original articles from Poe ore Divines of the day. 

Nearly 800 pages. idles. fulle one engravings, Pic- 

torial gemily | y b bles. ine ? otograph Al- 
ums, Extra 


Add 
A. J. HOLMAN ry C0., 1 i382 ‘Arch, “St, Pailedelght 
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